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THE ROUE 



CHAPTER I. 

WOMAN. 



Love is a friend— Itut a tyrant. 

« 

Love is the tyrant of the heart ; it darkena 
Reason, confounds discretion, deaf to counsel ; 
tt mos a headlong course to aesperate madness. 



Ford. 



LESLIE TO VILLABS. 

Fred, Fred, Fred — I am plunging ^^ deeper and deeper 
dtili,'* as the poet says. This Agnes — I mii^t call her Agnes 
— ^for I hate that name wlnc^ gives her propriety to another 
person — has fastened vpon me with \ tenacity unequalled 
even by the little hunchbacked man whom we detested so 
mucb in Sinbad the Sailor. 

Look which way I will^ her forto is present to my ima- 
gination. Sleeping and waking-^-idle or occupied — restless 
or reposing, it is all the same. Out of her sight, a sicken- 
ing impatience for her society : in her presence, a restless 
irritation — a maddening impulse — a kind oijvror amandi^ 
that tingles to my fingers* ends ; and a most irrepressible in* 
cMnation to knock every one down who addresses her, not 
excepting her husband, wiio has paid the price of his liberty 
for the privilege. 

Are not these symptoms ? strong, convincing, daranaUe 
symptoms^ Fred ? I am afraid they are ; and as many times 
as i have felt them before, I never yet felt them so strongly, 
BO foreibly, so ma41yi as now ; and the worst is, that the in- 
clination has grown, and grown ; and I have cherished it. 
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and eheriabed it^tlU like the lion's whelp, it threatensFto eat 
up its nurse. 

ThenHhe absurd laws kere pronounce this to be wrong ; 
and I am doomed in her presence eveiy Sunday to hear her 
and the whole oonfregation pray agaiiifst this same feeling 
which is devouring my very heart ; and yet 1 can't keep out 
of church, while i know my divinit]^ is there. So you see I 
am growing good, Fred. Surely there must be some mis- 
take in the history of my birthplace. I never could have 
been bor» in this cold country, subject to these November 
laws : I must rather owe my birth to more tolerant France 
—to warmer Italy*-or to some of those climates where^ as 
. old Dryden says — 

The son with rars directly darting down 
Fires all beneath, and fries the frigid ztme. 

Prometheus must certainly have amused himself by throw- 
ing an extra quantum of gas into my composition ; and like 
other gas, compressed into too smaO a space, it will have its 
way, even though it blows up the gasometer. And what is 
the human frame but a gasometer, of which the senses are 
the apertures for ignition ? If they did not catch fire, Fred 
— aye, and burn out — why they would stink. 

So what is tha use of arguing ? I tell you woman is my 
destiny — from my boyish days to the present — through our 
exercises at Eton — tflrougb our studies at Oxford — at our 
first initiation into society — at our temporary expulsion 
from it — and at my re-entrance into it — thou knowest that 
woman — woman — womat — has been my only object ; and 
so she will be to the end of the chapter. I know every de- 
scription of them — have studied their passions, their minds, 
their vanities, and find the last the strongest, and the very 
best weapon to wound or win them with. 

And can you wonder at this predilection ? dught our 
sires, our elders, or our tutors, to wonder at it, when every 
part of our education tends to the inculcation of that passion 
which is inspired by the dear-^the damnable — the delight- 
ful sex ? 

What are the first ideas engendered in our minds by the 
books which are put into our boyish hands, at the very com* 
mencement of our education ? at the very budding of our 
youthful passions? at the very moment when sparks arc 
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Rowing into flames, and when embers are fanned into fire 
in ^ir eonstitations ? 

Eook at the Satires of Juvenal — ^the first book of Lucre- 
tius — the Odes of Horace and Catullus— the Idylliuma of 
Theocritus — and above all, the Epistles and Metamorphoses 
of old Ovid. Is it not all love ? all procreation ? and are 
not all these school-booksl|tbe very foundation of our minds 
— ^the first pursuits to whiSi we are directed ? Why, even 
the very flowers, Fred — ^the innocent flowers — with their 
stamens, and pistils, their polyandria, and their polygamia — 
with all their innocence, according to Linnseus, set us the 
same example. 

What beaux and beauties crowd the gaudy grove?, 
And woo and win (not wed, Fred,) their Tegetabie lores f 
. There the young rose in beauty's damask pride 
Drinks the warm blushes of his bashful bride ; 
With honey'd lips enamour'd woodbines meet, 
Clasp with fond arms, and mix their kisses s%veet, 
While from on high the bursting anUurt trust 
To the mild breezes their prolific dust ; 
* Or bend in rapture o'er the central fair, 

Loye out their hour, and leave their lives in air. 

This is natural philosophy. Then look to history. Do 
you think the precocious schoolboy ever connects the Rape 
of the Sabines with Malthus on Population ? and what must 
he i^irally think when he finds in the next page these very 
ladi^Ppleading the cause of their rude ravishers — and that 
they can 

Hng the offender, and forgive the offence ? 
What can they think but that, 

Indulgent to the wrongs which they reeeiye, 
The sex can suffer what they dare not give ? 

Yes, Romulus was a true politician as well as a great ge^ 
neral. He not only madef conquests abroad, but provided 
subjects at home — and like a kind soul 

Took care the eommonwealth should multiply, 
Providing Sabine women for his braves. 
Like a true king, to get a race of slaves. 

Alas! there is no necessity for modern sovereigns to em- 
pk>y their subjects in this manner. 

1^ 
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Look again at the histories of Anthony and Cleopatra<— 
Telemachus and Calypso— Paris and Helen — Pericles and 
Aspasia ; and a thousand other lovers of all sorts and^a- 
tions, that glow from the title-page to the finis in our school- 
books, and from the alpha to the omega of our education : 
and do they think, that with these exempla prqfana before 
our eyes, we can ''^ turn over a i^w leaf," as the old women 
say ? and even if we did, why w should find another story 
of the same nature in the next page. Look through the an- 
cient mythology, where even the gods themselves had their 
pandars, and their procuresses. Is not their whole history, 
from Jupiter down to the Cyclops, one tissue of amorous 
adventure ? and do you not remember when we have read 
the tales of Europa, of Danae, of Leda, and the hundred 
other little pasaetemps of the bearded Jupiter, how we en- 
vied him his powers of metamorphosis and ubiquity much 
more than we ever did that power which. 

When he shook his head, could shake the firmament 7 

or all the deop-mouthed thunder with which he could hurl his 
vengeance on the poor mortals who had excited his anger, by 
following his example ? Indeed; the principal use of his 
thunder seems to have been to silence Juno, when her god- 
dess-ships's jealousy degenerated into mere womanly seating ; 
and certainly it is a weapon which might be very u^^ to 
mortals for similar purposes. 

But these you will say are indeed the mere exempla pro- 
fana ; but look to the sacra^ and see if the matter be at all 
mended in the histories of Mrs. Potiphar and the two Miss 
Lots. But as there are so many subjects from which to illus- 
trate my position, without infringing upon those which arc 
considered sacred, and as it has ever been a maxim with me 
that those are but weak wits who indulge themselves in veins 
that are only pleasant, because they run in a current con- 
4rary to generally received opinions, let us ke^, Fred, in the 
beaten track of the amatory classical. 

Vivan le femmlne-^ 

say I — ^look, Fred, at all the oHier pursuits of life— what js^ 
ambition but the king's evil ? a path of thorns — a mountain, 
up which a man rolls his tub like Sisyphus, only to have it 
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roll back strain when be thinks he has attained the summit ; 
and finds that he would have done wiser to have filled it with 
wine, and get drunk upon it at the bottom, than in getting 
mor^y intoxicated with its emptiness at the top. 

What 19 prudence but avarice ? an amassing the means of 
pleasure without the spirit for its enjoyment ; a cellar of 
wine with one's thirst unsatisfied. Then gambling too^ that 
worst — that ungentlemanly spirit of gain — that sordid pursuit, 
in which a man's soul is set upon a dice or a card, in which 
his excitement depends upon a guinea, and in which all the 
sensations of existence are comprised in the two of winning 
and losing. From my soul I despise your spirit that can be 
roused into delight, or plunged into despair, by the exclama- 
tions oi rouge gagne^ or sept perde^ and think, that the gam^ 
bier's fate deservedly ends in suicide and ruin. 

Then glory — what is it, Fred, but broken heads and bloody 
noses — amputated limbs and gun-shot wounds — sabre cuts 
and bayonet thrusts? All to be recompensed by a blue 
riband, a tinsel star, or a statue in the Abbey.. 

Can honoor mend an arm or a leg ? 

says good sensible fat Falstaff. No— no, Fred. ^ 

The madness of our youth, it is true, drove us mto the 
field : and, as far as [ recollect, we have heard the balls whiz 
round us as thick as hailstones. But is any body fool enough 
to suppose that we did it for glory ? no, no— we were too 
wise. In every bullet, we earned another claim to* woman's 
favour. In every attack, we thought alone on the efiect of 
our conduct on some dear dehghtful woman ; and in the 
midst of the charge, with the blood of the dead and the groans 
of the dying arising round us, we thought alone of some 
tender bosom — or rather of the many tender bosoms that 

Should lore na fitr the dangera we had passed^ 
While we lov'd them that they did pity them. 

Poor souls ! and we have realized these anticipations in 
many, more cases than one — havn't we, Fred? and shall 
again, shan't we, Fred ? 

Then there 's philosophy. Now, Fred, in the name of 
wonder what is the use of philosophy ? Your philosopher, as 
Morton's farce says, '^ dies while he lives, that he may live 
after he is dead." Is this common sense ? To what use.. 
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now, do you suppose I have put the figure of Atlas, iiriiich T 
poTchased when we were last together at florence, in this 
verj library from whence I am writing ? Why, I have tasked 
his broad shoulders to support that world of controversy 
which has kept philosophers at loggerheads ever since the 
birth of philosophy. And who, in Sie name of wonder, 14 to 
be gaided by theorists whose systems have been overturned 
as soon as they have appeared ? Look through them alU 
ancients and moderns : Aristotle wrote against Plato ; Dee* 
cartes against Gassendi ; Locke against Mallebranche ; Ar- 
naud against Claude ; and Le Clerc against Bailie : and the 
practice of mankind, and the great machine of the universe, 
go on just the same as though they had never written at all. 

Voltaire, Rousseau, Boileau, and some others of that 
school, had indeed a higher aim, and you know how hard we 
try to believe their systems, and, sensible as they are, how 
very difficult we find it to do so ? yet we act upon them, 
Fred, and that is as much as we can do ; and the more wc 
act, the more we become convinced of their truth. Indeed, 
if this were not the case, I am afraid we should cut but sorry 
figures in our hours of reflection ; and even a man of plea> 
sure must have bis hours of reflection — they enable him to 
mature his plans in progress, to project new and break up old 
ones, and they give a zest to the plaisvra bruyants du grand 
monde by their contrasts. I despise your mere momentary 
pleasure, that starts into existence like some of those ephe- 
Tnera engendered in the first beam of the setting sun, ani] 
which die before its last ray has quitted the highest mountain • 
I love to anticipate ; I love to remember. It is true we are 
not yet reduced, like old debauchees, to the pleasures, or 
rather the curses, of anticipation and memory ; our delights 
are still the tangible and the palpable ; but to press the past 
and the future into the service of the present, is the highest 
and truest philosophy of enjoyment. Don't you think so, 
Fred? 

Having thus disposed of ambition, riches, and philosophy, 
and proved their futility in the grand pursuit of life— pleasure ! 
where shall we look for it ? Where, Fred ? Why, where we 
have often found it, in dear, lovely woman ! and again I ex- 
claim with Giovanni — Vivan le femmine, Giovanni! — aye, 
but I do not mean the sing-song Giovanni of Mozart, with 
his solos, duettos, and recitatives ; but the Giovanni tMtatle 
et or^inaZ of the old Spanish story, who returns tfaecommen- 
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datore's visit, and sups with his ghostship in his charnel-house, 
entertained by the music of demons, waited upon by the 
animated marble statues of the tombs, and regaled with gob- 
lets of blue flame — as we saw it represented at Seville — till 
the iron grasp of the spirit drags him down to ■ where we 
must leave him for the present. 

Cousin Hartley, the cold and prudent Hartley, trusts, with 
a grave face, that I have travelled to study mankind. Was 
that our pursuit, Fred ? I don*t think it was. No, no ; Pope 
may say the truest study of mankind is man — but give me 
woman ! No ethereal angel cut out of a cloud, with a moon^ 
beam for a petticoat, girdled with a fainbow, and kerchiefed 
with a piece of blue sky ; but dear, tangible, palpable, lovely 
woman ; a form in which passion is fed by sentiment, fire 
tempered by softness ; all that Rousseau could imagine^ 
Byron describe, or Titian paint. 

I donH mean your patrician beauties, your dignified Per- 
tias, Cornelias, and Volumnias, whose solemn virtue kept one 
at as great a distance from their persons as the hoops of our 
grandmothers did ; and who would no more have been elected 
at Almack's, than Cicero, Seneca, and Cato, would have 
escaped being blackballed at Crockford's. 

It is not these statue-like models of perfection in the female 
form that I love, but the dear modern sex, who drive to Howel 
and James's at noon, to the Park in the evening, to the Opera 
at night, and to the church in the morning ; who wiH ruin 
their husbands at the one, and themselves at the others. Oh, 
would that Agnes were one of these ! There ; there again 1 
her name wUl drop from my pen. Wherever my mind's eye 
turns, these live magical letters, A-o-n-b-s, seem written in 
characters of fire. But I am describing a genus, not a per- 
son ; and Agnes, thou art not of this genus ! 

How that name distracts me! Where wasl ? oh, at wo- 
men — when was I ever at anything else ? — the general run 
of women ; and where the devil will they not run to, aye, 
and make us run after them ? 

I thought I had known them all ; thought I had discovered 
all their weak points : you know I have been successful, and 
1 have looked back through all my manceuvres, but I fiiMi 
none applicable to my present purpose. Agnes, as I said be- 
fore, is of no genus ; and 1 must have a plan -peculiarly 
adapted to her peculiarities. 

With most, I have found flattery my best pioneer : for 
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Aough a base cob, it is very passable pocket-money, as well 
in love as at court, and in both has, by custom and consent, 
obtained so many receivers, that it goes almost as far, and 
sometimes procures as much as the legal currency of truth 
and honesty. Indeed, flattery, as somebody says, is made to 
sit in the parlour, while honesty is turned out of doors. 
Why, therefore, should we be at the pains of hunting out 
after truths, or working hard for real gold, when a little easy 
invention, and a tittle specious imitation, a little or-molu, will 
answer all our purposes ; and if, according to English law. 
It makes the receiver as bad as the thief, why we are both 
equal, and we can't help it* 

But she— ^y she, I mean — is proof against all this. A 
word of flattery would be perdition to her good opinion : her 
estimate of herself is too just to permit it the slightest chance 
of success. Nay, I dare not even venture upon that kind of 
collateral flattery which that cunning tub- proprietor, Diogenes^ 
used with so much efiecl, and which we have sometimes 
adroitly conveyed through the abuse and ridicule of a rival or 
a superior. Diogenes was a cunning fellow ; he proibssed to 
be no flatterer, but his cynic raillery was, in other words, flat- 
tery ; it fed the ruling passion of the mob, who were more 
pleased to hear their superiors abused than themselves com- 
mended. 

Then, as to person, she is perfectly insensible to the 
charms of her own ; or if she feels them, she is merely 
thankful, without valuing herself one jot the more fbr their 
possession. Now with some, nay, with most of the sex, as 
you and I know, Fred, it is far more safe to lower any pre* 
tensions that a woman may aspire to on the score of her 
virtue, than those dearer ones which she may foster on the 
score of her vanity. You may teU her with safety she is 
not in the exact road to gain the approbation of angels ; but 
should jrott dare to hint to her that she is equally unsuccessftil 
in her methods to obtain the admiration of men, Heaven help 
us, what a volley of abuse should we draw down from their 
pretty Hps ! 

As to the other plans of attack ; your odes and sonnets, 
Fred ; words spun out of our rhyming brains into namby- 
paml^ poems, interlarded with scraps of plagiarism, roses 
mingled with sunbeams, mixtures of moonlight with melan- 
choly, and the whole et-cetera of trash that flows through so 
many broad streams of margin in the publications of modern 
poets— they won*t do for hen You might as well attempt 
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to catcb aa elephant in a moose-trapi or to fix a tiger #ith 
birdlime^ And aa to aiglis, why if you could build a bridge 
of them, a whole Poale iSo^jnn would not lead you to her 
arms. 

No, Fred, this won't do for her : and yet her soul is all 
music; her feelings all poetry; and there must be some 
master-chord to command its harmony, though I liave not 
yet been able to strike it. 

It used to be an observation of yours, Fred, aye, and of 
this very Trevor, though he has forgotten it, and I do not 
particularly wish to bring it to hia memory in any other way 
than practically, that 1 had taken as much pains to make a 
scieuce of seduction as Euclid did of mathematics ; and so 
I have, and, like Euclid, have solved many, of my propositions 
by an absurdity. I was wont to set down before a woman 
as a genera] before a fortified town ; examine the outworks ; 
draw my line of circumvallation with a modest demeanour 
and an air of respect ; malie my advances under a masked 
battery ; draw up my forces of flattery and sentiment ; throw 
In a warm poem or sentimental novel by way of hand-gre- 
nades ; till at length the counterscarp gave way ; the out- 
works were surrendered ; a parley took place ; and the cita- 
del felL I used to think that nothing could resist the patience 
which waited for, the boldness which hazarded, and the ad- 
dress which produced the lucky moment. But in this instance 
all our tactics are set at defiance. It is impossible to be 
patient. Boldness is of no utility ; and there is not the re- 
motest chance of the lucky moment to give the opportunity 
for the exertion of one's address. 

Yet I must succeed, Fred, if k is only out of respect to 
the characters of those who have gone before ; must not I ? 
It would not be fair to let one of the sex triumph over the 
rest by a successful resistance, would it ? Oh, woman ! 
woman ! what a vast variety of sin hast thou to answer for ? 
Who seduces us from the paths of rectitude ? — woman ! 
Who distracts our attention from the pursuits of science and 
of philosophy ? — woman 1 But to go to the fountain-head 
of their offence — Who sends us into the world with headstrong 
passions, powerful senses, and an insatiable thirst for pleas- 
ure ?— why, woman — woman — woman ! 

Oh, woman ! what distraction 
Waa meant to mankind when thoo wast made. 
Oh, an^el ! what a heaven thou canst form : 
Oh|deril! what an iBTitiBg hell inrentmit 
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Fred, I myself have been twice virtuous in my life ; nay 5 
don't laugh, tis true, really true, Fred , aye, and for half an 
hour together, and might have remained so, if it had not 
been for woman. The first time, 1 shall never forget it-— 
scarce circumstances make deep impressions — it was one of 
the brightest mornings 1 ever beheld ; a clear blue sky, with- 
out a cloud, was above my head ; Loch Katrine, and its 
glassy waters, still and silent, with scarcely a ripple to dis- 
turb their tranquil surface, shone beneath my feet ; huge 
mountains, covered with foliage, in all the variety of autumnal 
tint, red, green, and brown, mingled with the purple heath ; 
or rocks projecting their rugged promontories over the lake, 
as though they were anxious to catch a sight of themselves 
in its hquid face, were around me ; and the reflection of 
these rocks and foliage, seemed to form a natural frame to 
that mirror which 'Nature has so aptly placed to reflect some 
of her most beautiful scenery. And I stood alone amidst all 
the beauties by which 1 was surrounded ; alone, upon a huge 
projecting mass of stone ; and yet I was not alone, for a tiny 
insect was crawling with noiseless tread upon the same rock ; 
and the total absence of all other living creatures, the still- 
ness of the scene, gave a consequence even to the move- 
ments of this atom of animal life, which in another place, 
and under other circumstances, I should have crushed imper- 
ceptibly to myself, out of existence. But this rock was the 
insect^s home ; and I was but a stranger, and an intruder. 
A distant bell broke for a moment upon the stillness of the 
scene ; and I saw various parties, clad in tartan, winding their 
way to their parish kirks : and 1 looked around me, at the fir- 
crowned hills, the blue sk/, the calm and heaven- reflecting 
waters of the lake ; and above all, at the bubbling streams 
that came tumbling and leaping and laughing over the rocks, 
gathering force and strength in their progress, fresh and 
bright and clearfrom their virgin source, and yet undefiled 
by ail the purposes of human existence, which they were des- 
tined to fulfil ere they were lost in that ocean, which, like the 
eternity we hear and read of, swallows up everything : and 
I said to myself — for 1 was moral, Fred — Were I to worship, 
it should be in such a temple as that was — a temple of no 
human construction. Could any fretted vault equal that blue 
sky ? Could the most elaborately-tessellated pavement com- 
pare with that bright lake ? Could the most highly decorated 
walls vie with those heatll-clad mountains ,- or the swell of 
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a\l the organs in Christendom compare with the music of 
that solemn stillness, with the harmony of that unbroken si- 
lence ? The world and its pleasured seemed to diminish 
Irom my view ; my thoughts seemed lifted above themselves ; 
1 felt a sensation I never had experienced before, and there- 
fore set it down as v'triue. Was it not so, Fred ? Well ; I 
was on the point of becoming virtuous for life, when the 
laughing blue eyes of Jeannette peeping over an adjoining 
precipice, and telling me that breakfast was ready, recalled 
me at once from heaven to earth. Oh, these Women ! you 
remember Jeannette ; she was with roe, you know, at Paris : 
well, she was a native of those mountains. It was there I 
first saw her ; one of the innumerable and never-ending 
Stuarts, deriving her descent from a dozen kings. I still 
think I see her blue eyes and rosy lips, and hear that sweet 
voice just tinctured with her Scotch accent. If you remem- 
ber she did not take kindly to Paris ; and seemed to long 
after her native hills and her dear loch, yet we could never 
persuade her to return to them. They are capricious 
creatures. But you see, Fred, I owed my lapse from virtue 
entirely to Jeannette. Well, poor girl, there is not a prettier 
tombstone, or a more expressive epitaph in Pere La Chaise 
than hers. I could not do less for her, considering all things, 

could I? 

My other half-hour's attack of virtue was in the south of 
France, in a little valley, a kind of cul-de-sac of beauty, 
within a mile or two of Castres, and called the Sidobre. 
Finding myself in'*the neighbourhood, the descriptibn of 
Depping induced me to visit it ; but he, like a common topo- 
grapher, had only mentioned the cave of St. Dominic and 
the trembling' rock as objects of curiosity. He onaitted to 
say it was an epitome of the whole earth, with hill, dale, 
rock, lake, and stream, all contained within the compass of 
a couple of square miles. A sober matron of forty-five — 
forty-five is rather too old, Fred — sent one of her urchins, 
about three feet high, in a red jacket and with a huge pig- 
tail, to be my guide to the stone pulpit, from which it is 
imagined the worthy saint used to preach con^rsion to the 
unenlightened Gauls^ though his saintship was never within 
a couple of hundred miles of the place. However, the cave 
of St. Dominic, his pulpit, his preaching, and the tremblings 
i^ck, were all banished from my remembrance at the scend 
which presented itself. Above me was a rude heap of rook% 
You II.— 2 
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which seemed tumbled together by some convulsion of ns" 
ture into a natural arch ; and before me was a valley, ii» 
which were contained all the elements of all the scenery in 
the world. To the right and left were sleep acclivities, di- 
versified VKJth barren rock and luxuriant foliage. Starting 
from clusters of green trees, were huge masses of the former, 
on the top of which human industry had created a garden 
or a corn-field ; and here and there, a flourishing ash-trec 
.seemed to have sprung from the heart of a stone. Beneath 
ray feet bubbled a spring, whose waters gushed forth into 
the valley, forming by turns rapid streams and foaming cas- 
cades, serving the purposes of various uni'm ; or gathering 
into quiet smooth lakes, on whose banks were seen tlie cot- 
tage and garden of the happy peasant. Here was an oak, 
there was a flower ; here a rock, and there a corn-field. One 
spot was crowded with an assemblage of huge stones hang- 
ing in the air, so nicely poisetl, that they threatened to roll 
headlong into the valley ; while beneath them smiled a 
peaceful cottage, a neatly-trimmed garden, and half-a-dozen 
rosy cherubs of children. In short, tliis valley presented 
such a varietv of contrast, such a mixture of wildness and 
civilization, of fertility and barrenness, of rude rock and cul- 
tivated gardens : there was such a congregation in miniature 
of hill, dale, stream, and lake — trees thrusting their vigor- 
ous branches from between the fissures of the stones, and 
overtopping stones again bending down the vigorous branches* 
of the trees — that the whole valley seemed hke Nature's 
work-basket, into which, after creating the earth, she had . 
thrown all her loose materials, and left them to form an or- 
ganised chaos of themselves. 

But it was not the scene itself, beautiful and peculiar as it 
was, that roused njy sensation of virtue — it was the sight of 
the primitive inhabitants of the place — the peaceful families 
— the silver-haired patriarchs — the happy wives, the bloom- 
ing children ; from the venerable aieul down to the plus 
petits enfants in their mothers' arms. The hand of infancy 
guiding the steps of tottering age ; and alert manhood point- 
ing out the path to inexperienced youth. There was every 
gradation of human age, and all of them happy and cheer- 
lui ; and there was one venerable man with silver hairs hang- 
ing over, smiling upon, and fondhng a beautiful child. It 
was a bead or Rembrandt's looking at an infant of Sir 
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Joshua's ; or the figure of Nestor by the side of Chantry's 
anarbic children at Litchfield. 

Tbe child lookM ap in the old man's face^ 

Looked up and laagh'd the while. 
Methought it waa a beantiCQl thing to lef 
The reflected tight of its innocent glee, 
(Like the sonbeams on a wither'd tree,) 

In the old man's quiet smile. 

I looked and felt as though I could have lived there for 
ever, anfl have bounded all my wishes within tbe compass of 
that beautiful valley. Ah 1 Fred, what dijSerent beings 
should we bane turned out had our lot been cast there ! 

Well, 1 returned to my hostess of forty-five ; and delighted 
iter with giy praises of her native village so much, that she 
opened to mc all- her little store of anecdote : rejoiced that 
there were no more proscriptions — that her sons were left to 
cultivate tbe land, instead of torn from their mother's arms 
to serve the projects of Napoleon's inordinate ambition. 
She rejoiced, too, that tbe restoration of tbe Bourbons had 
brought with it the restoration of convents, in which she 
could devote her daughters to the cloister, and thus ensure 
their future hapffiness. At this observation, I cast an in- 
quiring eye at the face oftn dark-eyed girl, who was looking 
over her mother's chair. Her look spoke any thing but ac- 
cordance with the sentiment wbich had just been expressed. 
Her deep dark eye — her clear olive complexion — ^her raven 
hair — her rounded arm — her heaving bosom, just swelUng 
into womanhood, and which seemed to heave the more for 
the quick glance which I had thrown upon her — all put my 
ideas of virtue to flight in a moment ; while every incipient 
beauty seemed to cry out, ^^ Come, and redeem me from the 
horrcj^ of the cloister." I have often blamed myself, Fred, 
for not hftving attended to tRis call upf^n my gallantry ; and 
in some capricious moments have had an idea of going 
back, to see if any body had yet taken the trouble off my 
hands : for I shall never forget the velocity with which all 
my ideas of virtue were driven out of my head and heart, by 
the arch glance of thosp black eyes. 

Thus you see, Fred, I owe the only lapses from virtue 
that I ever made, to woman — woman always Led the way : 

Matre dea monstrante riam* 

And what could such poor weak mortals as you and I do^ 
Fred, but follow — and so forewelL 
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CHAPTER If. 



THE CLUB. • 



Ruin the hosband, and the wife's Tirtae may b^bid for. 



■ 

Cards were at first for benefits desi^M, 
Sent to amuse, not to enslave the mind. 
From eood to bad how easy the transition ! 
For what was pleasure once, ia now-perdition. 

Prologue. 



With these sentiments, and with a mind and heart that 
stopped at nothing that could tend to the accomplishment of 
any wish he had formed, it is hot to be wondered at, that 
Leshe should do every thing he could to allure Trevor from 
his home ; and, unfortunately for himself and Agnes, Trevor 
was addicted to many propensities which kept him abroad, 
and was easily led to the adoption of others, which were not 
naturally his own, by the ^^ choice spirits," as he designated 
the set by whom he was surrounded. 

Wine, cards, everything that produced a temporary excite- 
ment, by turns, occqi^ied him ;«and in moments of tefflction, 
the consciousness that he deserved reproaches from his wife, 
would make him imagine them in her looks, though she did 
not utter them ; and this frequently kept him absent, as well 
as his dissipated habits. 

Just at this period, too, his sister was compelled to visit a 
rich aunt in the country, whither Hartley had followed her ; 
so that Trevor had lost the only real friends he possessed, 
and was deprived of those who pointed out to him bis 
errors, and the manner in which he was trifling with his hap- 
piness. 
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\u the mean tiq^, Leslie was the constant attendant at 
Mrs. Trevor's parties, from the large route down to the select 
supper ; and every interview increased his passion for her, 
and strengthened his determination, by some means or other, 
Co make her his. 

He felt that he was gaining ground in her esteem, and 
that she properly appreciated his talents ; but further than 
this, his tact taught him he had as yet nothing to hope. He 
calculated, however, on hSr husband's neglect, on her youth 
and inexperience, and upon the romantic turn of her disposi* 
lion, at some period or other operating in his favour, and he 
went on. 

It was after one of ^he parties at Trevor House, when, 
either from a greater degree of excitement, or from his 
rapidly*increasing passion, Leslie had devoted himself even 
Biore than usual to its fair hostess, thaf he lingered the last 
of the gay assemblage, and still seemed- unwilling to depart. 
She had been more than usually animated ; and had never 
appeared so surpassingly lovely in the eyes of Leslie, as she 
had that eveninfi 

He bad speitf feours with his eyes scarcely removed from 
the contempiition of her form and features ; and his imagi* 
nation had become so inflamed l^ the ardour of his wishes, 
that his passion was more than once on the point of bursting 
from his heart. 

He had hung upon every accent that fell from her lips — 
he had watched evdty movement of her graceful form — ^he 
ha<kcontemplated l^charms so intensely, that he was al- 
most maddened by B ideajatlujw very far he still was from 
the accompJshmcjMof his object;*and from the remembrance, 
that a being who Md thus the power to engross his whole 
soul sBould belong to another. / 

With this idea, in addition to the other passions by which 
he was agitat9i,a deadly hatred to Trevor sprung up in his 

lioart. ^ 

His imagination "t^^tatfid this^fting as Trevor's fond and 
indulgent wife — gall anJ wd{;|j^v^od were sweetnessin com- 
parison with this idea ; and hj^ rejoiced that his arts had thus 
so far estranged him from his home, that he had seldom the 
mortification, or, as it was now became agony, of seeing 
them td^ether. ^ 

Carriage after carriage^\vas announced ; party after party 
rolled awav ; vet Leslie could not bring his mind to the sepa- 
' ' 2* 
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ration. lie seemed rivetted to tbe spjgt. He had neTer 
before felt how necessary the possession of Agaes seemed 
to his very existence. He had never before/elt the powerful 
hold she had obtained over his imagination ; and he inwardly 
swore that nothing should prevent the accomplishment of his 
end. 

As he felt the fire of iier soiA«speaking glance which fell 
upon him, it seemed to hght up an inextinguishable flame, 
which nothing but possessioif — full possession — could 
quench. 

Once or twice he almost determined to wait till everybody 
was gone, declare his passion, call to iier mind all the neglects 
and injuries she suffered from Trevor, and throw himself upon 
her mercy. * 

^e had yet, however, sufficient presence of mind to per- 
ceive, that though site treated him kindly, she was not yet 
ripe for such a decjaration as this. ' He felt that it was to 
hazard all ; and all was too much for him to hazard. Yet, 
at the moment that he touched her hand, in his almost breath- 
Jess adieu, and felt the effect of^ that mo|§prri;ary collisioa 
through all his veins, again did his impetuf|j% heart rush to 
his throat — again did the words of passion ris# to his lips. 
But he still had sufficient qpmmand over himself to refrain, 
though his eye spoke volumes of the master-passion of his 
soul. 

He rushed down the staircase, and leaping into his ca^i* 
olet, applied the lash to his spirited horse,' and felt- a moment- 
ary relief in the daring dexterity with ^^ch he threadect^ho 
maze of carriages which stiiljcfipsincc^H 

Who that has passed a^ -evening l^^ia bel<yred object, 
has not felt that vacuum of heart whieli^ccurs at parting! 
This is terrible, evenwvhere the love is mutual: how*much. 
more so must it be, when we madly love a wt>man who is in 
the possession of anothei:, and the hour comqj|||wberi we must 
not only quit this object, but leave her in f^ arms of one 
* whom an illicit passion haAnade ajdbiaj^"' 

This harrowing thought ^^^gfi upon the mind of Leslie. 
He hated Trevor, for having possessed himself of Agnes.; 
despised him for his neglect of such a woman ; and laughed 
at the idea, that by e§|ranghi|g him from his wife, he was in 
part allaying the fever iof his own feelings. Trevor was not 
yet at home. H« might be at the^idub in time to prevent his 
I9tMn»ing tiU tbe mormng ; the iSeallb^t they might not meet 
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that night was a temporary alleviation to the tortures of his 
iieart, and he dashed down to St. James's Street^ his horse 
all foam ; and his groom, fearless as he was in general, 
panting from fright at the hair-breadth turnings, and close 
approximations of the cabriolet to posts and carriages in its 
progress. 

• Leslie's quick eye caught a sight of Trevor, rushing down 
the steps of his club-house. 

He started from the cabriolet. " Trevor, Trevor, my boy, 
whither so fast?" • 

" Home, or to the devil 1" exclaimed Trevor ; "though I 
think I am running away from the latter in quitting this d — d 
place, where the devil and all his imps seem to have taken up 
their lodgings in those cursed dice." 

^^ What, rifSin, hast lost a few guineas ; and art grumbling 
^ith Fortune, by way of courting her favours ?" 

'* A few guineas ! Thousands would not pay my losses of 
these last two hours ; and as to Fortune — changeable they 
may- say she is, but to me she seems immutably the same slip- 
pery jade, and \ could find in my heart to renounce her for 
ever," said Trevor. 

** Tush, tusli, man !-r-Is this Trevor ? the gay Trevor — the 
envy and the example of us all ? Nonsense : conife back, 
try your luck again ; and take my voucher, Leslie's voucher, 
' that thou shalt prove this jade as capricious as the rest of her 
sex, whom both of us know never refuse their favours to those 
who persevere in their pursuit." 

*^ Come, come ;" and Leslie pressed his return. 

^^ No, Leslie, no ; 1 have already lost more to-night than I 
can conveniently pay ;" said Trevor, despondingly. 

." Pay — Trevor !"~and a thought flashed across the ever- 
plotting mind of Leslie. "Pay ! And have you no friend — 
no Leslie, with an unencumbered estate, and a round sum at 
his banker's ; and is it necessary for him to say that any sum 
he wants is at Trevor's command ?" and he grasped his hand 
with all the apparent fervour of the sincerest friendship. Tre- 
vor hesitated : Leslie pursued the advantage — drew his arm 
within his, and they re-entered the club-house. 

" Come, eeme, a thousand or two may redeem all that you 
have lost," said Leslie, " and give you your revenge upon 
the winners. Bring s6me Champagne — ^no, no, Burgundy, 
Burgundy. CoM^* man," in a half whisper, "don't let 
these fjrites-aee that you are annoyed. They are cursed 
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impertinent prying fellows, with all their civility ; and arr 
the first to tell some scoundrel of an editor of the losses of 
men of spirit." 

The Burgundy was brought ; and bumper after bumper 
followed each other down the throat, and into the head of 
Trevor. Leslie wrote a 3rafl for five thousand, which he 
forced upon his friend, taking a simple memorandum of the 
transaction, and then led him up stsnrs. 

Below, there was mirth, and conversation, and laughter. 
Politics, scandal, all the topics of the da^, were discussed 
over the little elegant suppers and superb wines which were 
served in this emporium of luxury. But, up stairs, all was 
silent. Nothing was heard, but the quick rattle of the dice 
on the box, before ihey rolled silently on the v/ell-stuffed green 
cloth ; the fall of the cards upon the tables ; thfe passing of 
counters ; and, now and then, to an attentive listener, the but ( 
half suppressed execration of some infatuated wretch who 
tried in vain to turn fortune in his favour. 

This, however, was but seldom the case. Every one here 
was too well-bred to give any other expression to feelings of 
this nature than that which was conveyed by an increasing 
paleness of the cheek, the knitting of the brow, or the sterp 
compreASon of the lip, whose nervous irritation, however, too 
plainly bespoke the agitation of the heart within. But per- 
haps the most striking expression of this feeling is exhibited 
in the attempt to smile off the agony of a loss, when the hps 
refuse to obey the wish of their owner, and curl into an 
expression of bitterness instead of mirth, and, becoming 
pale, too plainly speak the pang experienced by the hear^t be- 
neath. The Burgundy, the five thousand, the sight of the 
dice, the table, and the bank, recalled the inclination of Trevor 
^ to play ; and he placed himself beside Leslie again to tempt 
f" his fortune. 

« Leslie,who was never a gambler, threw only for small stakes. 
His object was not gain ; money was nothing to him but as 
it aided him in the principal pursuit of his life. He had, un- 
fortunately for himself and others, plenty of it for this purpose ; 
and perhaps the dread of diminishing such a powerful auxilia- 
ry, as much as any thing else, had deterred him from courting 
the excitement of the gaming-table. 

As a man of pleasure and of observation, too, he had not 
failed to observe how little this pursuit tended to his ideas 
pi enjoyment j and vhen he cast his eyes around the table 
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at ^vhicll he was now seated, and observed the care-worn 
and anxious features of young and hartdseme men of his own 
age, he congratulated himself on the pursuit of objects which 
left no such traces on his own cheeks, whatever they might do 
on those of his victims. 

The play had on this evening been mofe than usually deep, 
and the bank as usual very successful. '« Just at the moment, 
however, of Trevor's re-entrance, fortune had seemed inclined 
to change, and some large sums had just been won by the 
players. This, together with the Burgundy, and winning two 
or three stakes, encouraged Trevor to proceed with spirit, 
or, ia other words, with desperation ; for the spirit of a 
gambler is desperation. 

Imagining fortune to have really changed in his favour, 
and unwilling to balk it ; urged on, too, by Leslie ; he placed 
a large stake on the table, and threw out. He doubled it on 
the next throw, and again lost. Thinking the bank again in 
favour with fortune, and the next thrower being notoriously 
unlucky, he again doubled his last stake ; and, to make more 
certain, removed it to one of those portions of the table that 
were appropriated in favour of the bank. The money was 
scarce removed, before the unlucky thrower, for the first time 
in his life, threw in ; and the last of Leslie's five ^|M]sand 
was swept away to increase the hoard of the presidinPn|tes 
of the place, 

Leslie, whose eye had watched every movement of Trevor 
with something of the avidity with which a spider contem- 
plates a fly that has ventured into his web, had kept a men- 
tal account of his losses ; and, going to a side-table, had 
written and changed another draft, the amount of which he 
slipped into Trevor's hand. 

The players were now dispersing, excepting a few of the 
most desperate. Some of them sought in another bumper 
of champagne, or ponche a la Rcmaine^ to drive away the 
agony of repentance at any rate till the morning. A few 
hoars more of oblivion were cheaply purchased at the expense 
of their senses ; and, alas ! how many have awakened from 
this oblivion but to find ruin staring them in the fade, and to 
seek a more permanent forgetfblness in poison or a pistol ! 

Trevor hesitated ; but Leslie throwing a large stake on the 
table and winning it, he derived fresh courage ; and at this 
roon^ent, the dice being in the hands of the gentleman whom 
the banH k^i declared tP be the Us% thrower for the ni^bt, 
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several desperate losors emptied their note cases on the tabic 
Trevor, by a sudden impulse, almost convulsively grasped the 
Mrliole of the notes just given him by Leslie, and, putting^ his 
hand on the table, seemed ready to place the whole at the 
Jiazard of the die. A momentary, and almost involuntary 
Jicsitation, appeared to cross his mind. Every eye was upon' 
him : he saw that he was observed ; and that fear of ridicule, 
which was his bane, came over him, and he dropped the whok' 
upon the table. 

From this moment his eye was involutarily fixed upon the 
thrower, with an in tenseness of which he was insensible. 
This gentleman had a very trifling stake upon the table ; 
and Trevor could have cursed him bitterly for the insensibility 
with which he gathered up the dice, and turned them once 
or twice between his finger and his thumb, before he put them 
into the box. 

Large stakes were on the table ; the last hopes of several 
])layers lay before them to be decided in an instant. The 
hank itself could not view the chances unmoved. All was 
silent ; excepting the hard breathing of two or three who 
were on the point of being ruined, while they were yet too 
inexperienced to conceal their feelings. Trevor's heartbeat 
audiy|^ Leslie, as he quietly and calmly contempla't^d the 
mf/K^Kefore him, heard it beat ; and his intemperate 
thoughts wandered to the heart against which, at that very 
moment, it might have been beating with pleasure ; and he 
smiled scornfully and hated him. . 

The gentleman who held the box, and who was a pale, 
elderly person, with a kind of sleepless eye that spoke the 
continuity of his nightly vigils, and whose few silvery hairs, 
and quiet placidity amidst the wTeck of fortune, bespoke the 
experienced gambler, still played with the dice, as though in 
mockery of the intense anxiety by which he was surrounded. 
Trevor's lips almost moved to the curses which his heart 
die tated. 

Then again would the delay create a hope ; and a sudden 
feeling came over him, that if the thrower would call " o. 
sepU^^ he would win, almost forced him to prompt the call. 

At length the box was held up. Every eye was intently 
fixed upon the thrower ; every heart beat high with mingled 
fear and expectation : the impression was too intense to admit 
of such a quiet feeling as that of hope. 

*^ A cin^y'^ uttered the placid old gentleman 5 out rollotl 
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the dice listlessly on jthe table. " Otize^'^ cried the croupier : 
the bank swept in the heaps of money which by this throw 
had become their property ; and Trevor had the double 
misery of knowing that his anticipation of ^^ d sept^^ would 
have won, and the loss of his very large stake into the 
bargain. Of the amount of this last stake he was not aware, 
till the banker unfolded the notes before he gathered them 
up ; and every one was astonished at the extent of the 
.sum. 

As his money was swept away, and he turned from tlic 
table, a sickness came over his heart that made him lean, for 
a moment, on Leslie for support ; but he rallied instantly, and 
calling for pen and ink and more Burgundy, he gave Leslie 
Jiis acknowledgment for the money he had lent him, and 
swallowed bumper afler bumper so quickly, that his brain 
was soon insensible to the loss he had sustained, and to the 
anticipations of his repentance. 

As their carriages were gone, Leslie desired one of the 
waiters to call a hackney-coach ; into this he led Trevor, who 
convulsively grasped his hand at parting, calling him, in the 
little articulation which the wine had lefl him, his ^^ best 
friend,'*^ 

Leslie directed the coachman to the house of l^j^or's 

opera-dancer in Street, saw him drive away, then Vnii^ 

bis eyes up to the dark clouds which were rolling rapidly 
through the skies as though they were chased by the fast- 
coming morning, he laughed aloud, and strode away from tho 
?teps of this " temple of ruin," hugging himself with the 
idea that he had mounted another step of the ladder he was 
iletermined to ascend. Trevor would be in his power : per- 
iups a succession of such nights might — what might it not 
do ? Thus thought Leslie : but then, it would not be to her 
mind, to her heart, to her inclination, that he owed her. 
Well, no matter ; she will be mine ! And iu that idea every 
other was absorbed. 

As he strode, rather than walked, down Piccadilly — for his 
passions, though in abeyance to the motives which had 
induced him so calmly to watch Trevor, were not allayed — 
his mental colloquy was interrupted by a herd of those poor, 
desolate, and houseless wretches, who way-lay the midnight- 
passengers io the neighbourhood of the clubs with clamorous 
mendicity, or with disgusting invitations* 
I Tired of their intrusion, and to get rid of their importunity. 
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Leslie scattered a handfidl of riWer on the payement, wfaieli 
soon occupied the attention of the whole of the raiaerable 
crowd save one, who, as the gas-lamp gleamed on his coun- 
tenance while in the act of throwing the money, fixed her 
eyes upon his face, and, quitting the hope of sharing the spoil 
with her companions, continued to fellow him. She was 
evidently in a state of extreme intoxication, and her talk was 
a mixture of maudlin invitation and of dreadful imprecation. 
Two or three times he was compelled to shake her ffom his 
arm, and attempted, without stopping, to prevail upon her to 
desist ; but as she still continued to persecute him, he turned 
upon her, and threatened that, unless she quitted him, he 
should be compelled to place her under the care of the. 
watchman. 

A frantic laugh was the only reply she made to this threat ; 
a laugh that seemed to thrill to his very heart. He attempted 
to pass on, when she suddenly seized his arm, and, with a 
frightful energ}', before he could summon nerve and strength 
enough to resist, she dragged him to a lamp-post, and placed 
liim in such a position that the light gleamed full upon both 
their countenances. 

S]ie appeared to be of the lowest order of the lowest 
pro^l^tes. Her dress was covered with mud, and half torn 
fl^n^Rr shoulders in the struggles or quarrels of intoxication ; 
a red handkerchief but half covered a breast which hung 
loosely over stays that seemed to be unfastened behind ; she 
wore a- dirty straw bonnet, decorated with a gaudy-coloured 
riband hanging at the back of her head, while a cap attempted 
in vain to confine a profusion of hair that hung dishevelled, 
matted, and tangled, over her naked shoulders and neck. 
Her eyes glared wildly, with a mixed expression of intoxica- 
tion and passion ; her cheeks were swelled and bloated, and 
tinged witli a purple hue. 

^^ Tel] me," said she, in a voice which agitation rendered 
almost inaudible, '* tell me, I say ; answer me — " 

" What?" said Leslie ; " what want ye, woman ?" 

'' I want a man — no, no, no ; not a man — " her voice for 
a moment soflened — *'^ a villain ! a damned villain ! a — a— - 
a — :" the struggle between her memory and intoxication 
seemed to impede the utterance of her thoughts. ' Leslie 
attempted to free himself from her ; this roused her in a mo- 
ment. 

" Tell me," exclaimed «he, " is not your name — ^* she 
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paused^ seemed to be diving into her memory. for something 
which had escaped her, and then suddenly thundered out — 
*-^ LesUe ? aye, that is it, Leslie ! Is not your name Leslie ?'' 

Astonished, half alarmed by her frantic vehemence, thrown 
off his ^ruard by the suddenness of such an unexpected appeal, 
Xedie, in the hurry of the moment, answered — '^ No." 

8h.e gazed at him for a moment, as if in doubt Her 
energy seemed to have sobered her; and as the effects of 
intoxication passed away, the expression of recognition which 
had before so strongly characterized her inquiring glance, 
was no longer visible. She dropped his hand ; and, with an 
imprecation, exclaiming, ^^ f am mistaken," turned suddenly 
up one of the courts in the neighbourhood, and was out of 
sight in an instant. 

Leslie himself could not account for the indefinable sensa- 
tion which had made him, almost involuntarily, deny his name. 
The whole circumstance had been so sudden, so unexpected, 
that she was out of sight before he could sufficiently recall 
his own senses either to question or pursue her. Yet it was 
in vain that he attempted to banish the occurrence from his 
memory ; he therefore turned home, to forget that and him- 
self in the temporary oblivion of sleep. 



CHAPTER IIL 

SLEEPnVG AND WAKIKG. 



QiUB in vita uffurpant hominea, oogitant, eurant,' vMent^ qa«<|iie tug^ttt 
figilantes, agitantque, ea caique iB'HHBift aeeidant* 

vICERO. 



To sleep— to dream— aye, there 's the rab ! 

'^ SBAK8PEABB. 



Leslie's dreams this night were disturbed. He knew not 
why a circumstance that might have arisen from mere accident 
should make such a deep impression upon his mind — but so 
it was. Whether the excitement of the whole evening had 
rendered his heart and brain more sensitive than usaai« and 

Vol,. IL— 8 
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that this oceurrence had acted as a climax upon his excited 
feelings, he could not tell ; but he passed a night of feTeriah 
dreaming. His eyes were scarcely closed, when womaa 
appeared to him in all her native loveliness. First it was 
Agnes, with all the charms that had maddened his heart and 
brain. He saw her moving among her guests, the loveliest 
of them all — the '" observed of all observers" — the admira* 
tion of his sex — the envy of her own ; and yet insensible to 
anything but the idea of giving pleasure, and of meriting the 
admiration she excited. Then his loose imagination pictured 
her under other circumstances, as warmed into a correspond- 
ing passion to his own. Her eyes, as replying to the pas- 
sionate glance:^ with which his own dared to gaze upon her 
charms. Every look seemed to speak a yielding voluptu- 
ousness that made his heart ready to burst from his bosom 
with its beatings. Suddenly she became transformed ; all 
her traits of beauty were turned into deformities ; her mind 
was madnesb ; and the beautiful Agnes Trevor, by gradual 
metamorphosis, seemed to become the wretched prostitute 
who had arrested his progress in the street. 

He started from his sleep. Cold drops of perspiration 
stood upon his forehead ; every limb was convulsed ; and bis 
£rm n^ves trembled. He quitted bis bed ; and sought in 
the action of his body some relief for his mind. But it was 
in vain that be altered his position — ^in vain he paced his apart- 
ment — in vain he seized on a book, in the hope of diverting 
his attention. For the first time he felt the inefficacy of his 
own resolution ; and longed for the day as much as the mur- 
derer, who thinks himself haunted by his victim, and that 
nothing'but the light of morning, ^^ with its pale and ineflbc- 
tual fires," can drive the spirit to the dark shades which it 
has quitted to torment him. 

However innocent a life may be passed, there are few of 
us that have not experienced such a night as this : few of us 
that, in the darkness of solitude, have not trembled and wished 
that light which was to dissolve some distorted picture of 
the imagination, and again to usher us into activity and so- 
ciety. 

* In these dark hours of solitude, the memory paints the past, 
and anticipation illustrates the future, with colours peculiarly 
prominent. Colours that vanish as the light of day present.«; 
other objects to our contemplatipn, to divide our more seriouf^ 
thoughts with the various occurrences of life. 
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Ledlie, who laughed at superstition, and at religion, which 
he called by that name, bad never till this moment experienced 
such sensations as those which now agitated him, and a 
hundred times he cursed the folly which made him wait so 
impatiently for daylight. At length it came ; rendering in- 
deed ^* pale and ineffectual" all the gas with which his Square 
was illuminated. He threw up his sash to welcome the ap- 
pearance, and the fresh morning air seemed to act as a soother 
to his brain. He threw himself on a couch, and slept quietly 
till La Tour entered his room, who was surprised to find his 
master on the couch instead of the bed ; but, hke a prudent 
▼alet, he made' no observation on so unusual a circumstance. 
Lestie was still in some state of excitement : his mind had 
not yet recovered its proper tone : he could not sit down 
coolly to his morning avocations of billet-doux, and other 
^4rifies light as air," in which it was the pride of his philoso* 
phy to pass his hfe. 

Agnes was gaining such a paramount interest in his heart, 
that for the first time he began to feel that Jove, wliich he had 
hitherto only dissembled or played with, would prove in verity 
the tyrant which poets have made him. 

The aaooiinfcefflent of Trevor, as the name accorded with 
every thought and with every feeling of his soul, gave a fillip 
to the state of mind in which he (bund himself. It was a 
name associated with the roost sanguine wishes of his heart ; 
and though the bearer of it, from being the possessor of the 
woman he adored, was hateful to him, yet he was welcome, 
as forming one of the stepping stones to tjie accomplishment 
of his wishes. In short, every thing connected with Agnes 
had a charm about it that was irresistible to his imagination. 

Trevor^s countenance was pale, and his step unsteady. 
His eye seemed to bend beneath the glance of Leslie : he 
felt himself a debtor for more than he could conveniently pay ; 
ftnd what man, placed for the first time in this situation, can 
face his creditor unabashed ? 

Trevor could perhaps have braved what he would have 
called a *^ rascally tradesman," and have bidden him with the 
utmost nonchalance go home without his money, or wait six 
months, though that tradesman might have had a starving 
family at home, dependent for their lives at that moment on 
the payment of "Brevor's debt. But a debt of justice and a 
debt of honour are different — widely different in the eyes of 
^ ^^ gentleman and a man of honour :" and money borrowed 
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at fSab gaming table is considered just as mach a dd)i of 
faonour as money lost at it. 

Trevor knew^ this : he knevir, too, the ponctilioas accuracy 
of Leslie in all points in which his character as a man ot' 
flushion was concerned ; and he came, vexed that his extrava- 
gancies prevented him from clearing himself at once from the 
cumbrance of this debt. Besides, there was nothing he wis 
so much afraid of as that of sinking in Lestie's opinion ; and 
forfeiting his pretensions to that character of a man of high 
fashion, which, with the weakness peculiar to the structure of 
his mind, he wished to preserve in his eyes. 

Leslie, with his usual discrimination, saw all that was pass- 
ing in the mind of Trevor in an instant ; but determined not 
to relieve him, as he felt some indefinable pleasure in every- 
thing that tended to the abasement of Agnes Trevor's bus* 
band : the more unworthy he, the more probable the success 
of his schemes ; and though, of course, he intended to assist 
him through the present difficulty, by becoming his sole credit- 
or, he had laid a plan by which the whole of the transaction 
should be related to Agnes in the most favourable point of 
vie^v for himself. 

After the first salutations, a few curses at the wine, and at 
the club, Trevor asked LesUe if he knew how much he had 
lent him. 

^^Oh, no!'' said Leslie ; ^^I keep no accounts myself of 
such trifles: there are your acknowledgments, and my 
banker's drafls will tell if they are correct ; for you know I 
never change a dcafl for myself at the cursed place." 

The hastily and drunkenly-scrawied acknowledgments were 
produced, and on being examined, were found to amount to 
several thousands more than Trevor had anticipated. 

Unlike Leslie, the moment he was set down at his petite 
menage in Curzon Street, he went to bed, and slept soundly 
till the morning. But when he did wake, and all the over- 
whelming, yet indistinct recollections of the night came upon 
his mind, he could have cursed the daylight, which had been 
so heartily welcomed by Leslie. Knowing that he had lost 
largely, yet uncertain as to the amount, he blinded his own 
recollection of the circumstances, and endeavoured to ho))e 
that he was mistaken ; or when certain sums forced them* 
selves into his memory, he was willing still to hope that at 
any rate he had forgotten none, and that there were no more 
to copie against him than those he so tenaciously remembered. 
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It was unwillingly that his eyes and mind acknowledged 
that it was day ; be turned his aching head on the pillow, but 
the soilness of the down could not again entice him into ob- 
livion ; his mind and memory were awake, and there was no 
more sleep for the still weary eyes. Nothing props the eyelid 
open so forcibly as the recollection of a nightly debauch or 
folly, when it comes upon a mind no^t entirely callous to the 
consequences. 

The blandishments of his mistress were disgusting to him ; 
they filled his mind and head with repentance of another 
nature ; and he turned from her with that sickening sensation, 
^which none have known but those who have sacrificed the 
best feelings of their hearts, the most sacred pleasures of 
their natures, at the shrine of purchased beauty. 

He made his toilet with the coward slowness of a man 
unwilling to find himself in a state fit for the business he has 
to encounter. He determined to walk to Audley Square, 
that a few minutes more delay might occur, than could pos- 
sibly be the case in his carriage before his interview with Les^ 
lie, whom he dreaded to meet under such circumstances, only 
because he had not the money at hand to show that he could 
carry off a loss, even of such magnitude, with all the noncha" 
lance of a man of pleasure and of fashion. 

Like most others, Trevor*s memory bad furnished him 
with scarcely half the amount which his rashness had lost, 
which was indeed much more considerable than hb worst an- 
ticipations could have imagined, had he allowed himself to 
anticipate ; and Leslie found upon summing them aU up to- 
gether, that the acknowledgments had put Trevor more into 
his power, than he himself had supposed. Leslie had made 
himself acquainted with Trevor's resources ; and though they 
were large, taking his wife*s fortune into consideration, yet 
they were limited, and so settled, that there were no means 
of increasing them. Leslie likewise knew that he had already 
anticipated large sums on the rents of the two coming years, 
and that he had begun to feel the wants of a rich man who 
needs money, more galling, perhaps, than those of the poof 
man in the same predicament. 

The poor man is used to truckle to the pride of a lender ; 
his mind is hardened to the exhibition of the state of his 
comparative poverty, and he becomes accustomed to the tone 
of supphcation, either for a fresh loan, or for longer time to 
pay the last. But the rich man, used to command, accus>- 
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iDmed to expenses without control, to whom the tihiaiAingf 
money has hitherto given no more trouble than to sey to his 
ilewartt ^^ 1 must have it,*' and he finds it ; to have to borrow 
is painful in the extreme ; and then those men from wliolti H 
it is generally borrowed^ creatures with minds end hearts 
more sordid than the ore they traffic in, love to find aH op« 
portunity of lording it over those whom they hate because 
they are their superiors. 

How often has one blushed to know, that before those 
usurious scoundrels, who live upon the vitals of Ae heir— 
who exist upon the ruin of the wealthy and the improvidenf 
— 4he representatives of the first and most honourable houses 
in the country, have condescended to truckle Ibr that tempO" 
rary relief, which, while it protracts, only renders ruin more 
certain and more irremediable. 

^ As Trevor walked slowly to Audley Square, he resolved 
on an application to one of those persons among his resources 
fi>r raising the money ; for his steward had given him a hint that 
no more rents could be anticipated. Indeed, the times had 
rendered a great many farms tenantless ; or rather, the land- 
lord in his renewals, not having changed with the times, had 
rendered their occupation impossible, with any hope of profit 
by the terms which were demanded. 

Trevor had been so careless, that money matters had never 
troubled him ; and now that pecuniary difficulty for the first 
time stared him in the face, instead of looking at the evil 
with an eye to prevent its recurrence, his mind only revolted 
schemes which were the most tikely to relieve a present difiS- 
eulty with the least trouble, without any regard to the future. 
During these lucubrations he had gone a very roundabout 
way from Curzon Street to Audley Square. In the first in- 
stance, he had strolled up Park Lane, saying that the air 
would refresh him. Finding himself in Hyde Park, the bar- 
racks attracted his attention, and he wanted to see one or 
two of the ofiicers, and to know who was on guard, that he 
might tell Leslie — Leslie would like to know. In returning 
he had never admired the beautiful new gates so much, or 
looked at them so !ong ; this led to another contemplation of 
the lodges ; at length, however, he found himself in Stanhope 
Street, strode boldly into the Square, and thundering at Les- 
Be's door, was shown to him in his tibrary in a minute. 

After the acknowledgments had been produced, and the 
tfikiount ascertained* IVevor confessed his inaMty to dis- 
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thfitgR Aem wkbwit fanhag tecmaxak to means whidi wooil 
add greatfy tohis losses, and kkteed even those mean* wert 
not iinmediately availaUe, as tbe ^* hiws del^, and tbe inso** 
lence at offiee," were to be eowiuered befiore the cash ooal 
be forthcomings 

Lesie had gratified that disliiDe of foefing to Trevor which 
his paaiaoa for hin wife had been gmdttally creating^ hj thus 
reducing him to ask a pecunial7 favour. He had now another 
game to pky^ and that wa^r the generous one, that should at- 
tach Trevior to bint by ffae ties of gri^itude as strongly as he 
was now attaehed by tbeee of admiration* 

^^ Why, my dear Trevor, what the devil aib you?" said he ; 
^* you bok as forlorn and wo-begone, and as frightened at me 
as if I were some unforttMrte don, who had been knocking 
single knocks at the br^islionat your door for the past six 
nKM^ths, and had been let in at last through the stupidity of your 
porter. What are a few tbcKisands among friends ?~«*There'-~ 
there go the acknowledgments into my desk'— call for them 
when you please-^I have literally more money than I know 
what to do with ; and my only, plague is, that my steward and 
my lawyer are perpetually urging me to put it out to interest 
—and now I will take their advice, my dear Trevor," assuming 
an air of cordial friendship. ^^ 1 will put it out to the bes^ 
of all interest, and shall consider myself as usuriously paid if 
my money enables me to prove my friendship for you." 

Trevor would have thanked him ; but Leslie stopped him 
with — ^* nonsense, man ! what is the utility of money to such 
prudent thrifty creatures as I am, if it were not that it enables 
us to supply the occasional wants of generous spirited fellows 
like yourself?" 

There was a litde satire in this remark that grated upon 
Trevor's ears ; but this feeling immediately subsided, when 
Leslie continued ; " But, Trevor, 1 am afraid you don't recol- 
lect that I was not your only creditor last night. That devil 

told me that the three last throws before my arrival at his 

cursed place were scored to your account* I must not leave 
you in his hands. So there, there 's another drafl— clear that 
score immediately ; for I would not leave tlie character of my 
worst enemy in that fellow^s hands for an hour for the universe. 
Pay him, and the devil will swear you are a god ; but owe the 
rascal a guinea, and though you may have raised him from a 
dung-hill to a palace, there is not an epithet in the whole vo- 
cabulary of abuse that he will not lavish i^n you^-^-So new^ 
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tny dear fellow, au revcir^ for I have schemes : — schemes, my 
boy— Ihat you know nothing of. — So away till the evening 
brings the hour of carelessness and champagne.'* 

Trevor took his leave, lightened in heart, and impressed 
with more than admiration of the character which, like an 
ignis fatups^ was leading him to ruin : little thinking the 
schemes he had leA him to meditate were against his own 
honour attd the virtue of his' wife. 

Another step, thought Leslie, and began to toilettise, that 
he might l^e iq readiness to meet Agnes in every street through 
which she drove. He really began to feel existence only in 
her presence, and he sought k every where. 

It was the business of bis life to ascertain all her engage- 
ments, and to follow or meet her throughout them all ; he 
was generally in the way to hand her from her carnage 
wherever she stopped — he was sure to be at Andrews's, ready 
to point out the last new publications. He was at the side of 
her carriage in the Park, and the evening of course threw 
them together, from the circumstance of their moving in the 
same circle of society. 

Strolling with the intent of watching her carriage in the 
line leading from Pall Mall to the top of Bond Street, that 
great exchange of fashion, where one is sure to meet every 
body that is worth meeting, he was joined by one or two of 
the officers on guard, and by a young life*guardsman ; and 
while they were discussing the high play of the overnight, 
and comparing notes as to winnings and losings, the life- 
guardsman suddenly exclaimed, ^^ By Gr— here comes Slash- 
ing Nan ; now, if she is primed with what she calls a flash of 
lightning, a pretty batch of oaths will she let fly at us." 

Leslie's eye turned in the direction pointed out by tlie 
speaker, and to his almost horror, saw the same woman who 
had addressed him under such curious circumstances the 
previous night, and who had lefl such a painful impression 
upon Ills mind. 

She was no longer, however, the furiousbeing she had then 
appeared ; she no longer strode along with rapid strides, but 
moved slowly and sullenly. Her dress had been temporarily 
repaired, but still retained the dirt of the mud in which she had 
been rolled overnight. Her bonnet was slouched down over 
the face. Her gown was tied up almost as high as the arm- 
pits, with a red sash, and the looseness of her waist proclaim- 
ed that there was no coMnement of stays ^ one foot was 
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slipshod, showing the heel of a very dirty stocking, and part 
of a petticoat quite as dirty peeped from under her gown ; 
a Belcher handkerchief was tied round her throaty mA an 
apology for a pair of gkiTCs was upon her hands. 

She approached the party; but looked neither to the right 
nor to the lell« 

** No»" exclaimed the person who had pointed her out, 
^* she is in the sullens«>->the flash is out oif her^ — ^poor Nan is 
not op yet.'* 

As she approached, Lei^ie half trembled ; he dreaded her 
attacking him again the moment she came near enough to 
see his &ce ; and though her knowing his name must have 
been merely accidental, yet in his epicurean system he had 
steered so clear of contact with anything like the contamina- 
tion of prostitution, that he dreaded laying himself open even 
to the suspicions that he could be known to such a creature 
as that before him. 

There was fikewise in the presence of this unfortunate and 
degraded creature a feeling created in his mind approaching 
to dread, for which he could not account, and which was 
indeed utterly inexplicable to himself. 

He was glad therefore to see that she passed them without 
any signs of recognition, and strolled on, perfectly uncon- 
scious of their persons, or of their observations on her. 

When he no longer dreaded her recognition of him, Leslie 
carelessly asked his companion what he knew of her. 

^^ Faith,*' replied the guardsman, ^^ all I know is, that our 
men call her the ' slasl^,' and that sometimes, when the 
hlue-ruin has done its work, we have had her into the bar>- 
racks to give a few of us lessons in slang. The eurious 
thing about her is, that, till she is drunk, she is dull and sullen 
as you see her nbiir, and is never, they say, heard to swear ; 
but the moment the liquor mounts to her brain, she seems 
inspired, and utters rhapsodies, mingled with wit, obscenity, 
and blasphemy, that, at the moment they proclaim what a 
she-devfl she is, show plainly enough that she must have had 
a very superior education. By G — it was but last night she 
puzzled the chaplain at his own weapons, and made him 
knock under." 

Strange, thought Leslie, that men bearmg the tide and 
holding the stations of gentlemen should admit even of the 
momentary society of such a creature as this ! and litUe 
think those delicate creatures, those finished pieces of Na* 
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ture's workmanship, that adorn society, that the band ^hic& 
leads them through a quadrille, and the lips that whisper sofl 
nonsense in their ears, have been within a few short hours 
prostituted to such purposes as these, and in contact ivith 
the most degraded creatures of vice and profligacy ! 

How few women know what men really are ! 

Still perplexed at her knowing his name, he determined to 
speak to her. He accordingly au revoir^d his companions, 
and forgetting even Agnes for a moment, followed in tbe 
same direction, keeping the object of his curiosity in sight. 

As she went through the palace, and passed the sentinels 
and several other soldiers, she was greeted with some slang 
recognition from each ; of these salutations, however, she 
took no notice, but walked on with an appearance of utter 
insensibility. 

Leslie passed her, and looked full into her face, but she 
betrayed no sign of recognition — all was perfect apathy. At 
length, arriving at a solitary part of the parky he suddenly 
turned and stopped her. 

She gazed on his face unconsciously. 

" My good woman," said Leslie, " do you know rae ? 
nay, hay, don't turn your eyes away, but look at me steadily, 
and tell rae if you know me." 

The creature seemed called to a slight degree of con- 
sciousness ; her vacant blue and glazed eye fell upon his fea- 
tures, then seemed to peruse his person, as though the ques- 
tion had been understood ; but it soon resumed its uncon- 
scious expression, as shaking her head, she said, slowly, and 
as though she had hardly the power of utterance, " No, no ; 
how should I knpw you ?" 

" Did you ever see me before ?" continued Leslie. 

Again the same unconscious stare, and a shake of the 
head, indicated a negative. 

During the period of this short colloquy, Leslie attempted 
to trace in her swollen and livid features something to guide 
him in the solution of the mystery ; but the glassy eye — Ibe 
sunken cheek, except when swollen by violence or intemper* 
ance — the livid brow — the streaks of carmine which still re- 
mained, rendering the death-like white of the other part of 
ber face still more appalling and conspicuous, gave him no 
clue to the problem : all appeared utterly unknown. There 
seemed not to be a single recollection, in his mind connected 
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with the features before him, bloated and disfigured as they 
"were by intemperance. 

He again bade her look upon him, and asked if she knew 
bis name ; but still received a negative. Her look, however, 
this time betrayed impatience, and that nervous irritability 
which was annoyed by a cessation from action. 

He gave her some loose silver, and quitted her ; convinced 
in his mind, from this proof, that her utterance of his name 
on the preceding evening must have been the result of mere 
accident. 

As Ibr the woman, she received the money with an insen- 
sibility that seemed to betray almost an ignorance of its use ; 
and without even any expression of thanks, pursued her 
way in silence. This short colloquy had greatly relieved 
licslie ; and he laughed at the interest which he had suffered 
such a circumstance to create in his mind, and called himself 
a fool for the uneasiness which he had permitted it to give, 
him during the preceding night. 

He banished the whole affair therefore from his mind ; and 
gave himself up entirely to his passion for Agues, and to the 
schemes he was projecting for the accomplishment of his 
wishes. 

La Tour was made acquainted with the whole of the 
transactions of the last night, as well as with the arrange- 
ments between his master and 7'revor in the morning : this 
information, with certain little addenda furnished by the pro- 
lific imagination of the Frenchman, was immediately con- 
veyed to Flounce, whose indignation against her master, 
which was continually kept alive by La Tour, would imme- 
diately induce her to carry the story to her lady. 

Flounce had hved with Agnes from a child, and had there- 
fore many more privileges than a common f emme-de'chambre ; 
hut Agnes was very peremptory in stopping her, when, in 
these fits of indignation against Trevor and of admiration of 
Leslie, she would trespass upon these privileges, by inveigh- 
inff against the one and praising the other. 

in spite, however, of these interdictions, and of her lady's 
anger. Flounce contrived always to say enough to leave a 
general impression on the mind of her lady of the imprudence 
of her husband, and of the generosity of his friend ; and 
these impressions were not wiUioiit their effect upon a mind 
keenly alive to everything that resembled nobleness of con- 
duct, as well aa to everything that tended to the abasemt^nt 



of the huomn miiid. Tboie wUdi w«re received ia ikvma 
of Leslie, were Hkewise greatly incre^eed by the gomeroiw 
mamier in wbieli he always appeared to excuse the aberra- 
tions of Trevor ; and hy bis never mei^oning or alluding, in 
the lightest degree, to his own share in any of the trans- 
actions in which he was apparently so honourably impli* 
cated. 

All these circumstances induced a dangerous confidence 
on her part ; her former dread and contempt of bis character 
was rapidly changing into admiration at the discovery of such 
unexpected quahties ; her distrust was fast vanishing ; and . 
she felt esteem and friendship growing in its place. 

Leslie marked this, and rejoiced : he saw that idthough no 
direct way was open to the accomplishment of his wishes— 
to the gaining of her love ; yet by these indirect means, be 
might gradually attain his ends. Like Satan, he deter- 
mined — 



W ith tract oblique 
At first, as one who sought aecets^ bat feared 
To interrupt, sldelone he works his way. 
As when a «hip, by skilfQl steerman wrought 
Nigh river's mouth or foreland, where the wind 
Veers oft, as oft so steers, and shifts her sail ; 
So varied he. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ANTICIPATION. 



What should I marry for? Do I want any thing ? 
Am 1 an irich the farther from my pleasure ? 
Why should I be at charge to keep a wife of my owq. 
When honest married men will ease me, 
And thank me too, and be beholding to me ? 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 



LESLIB TO VILLASS, 



Frsd, my dear Fred, congratulate me. I have spent the 
whole morning with her, and am to go to the Opera with 
her — to the Opera. And is this all, methinks, I hear you 
njl Is it the gallant, the successfiii Leslie^ that makes this 
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A aulijeet of ccmgratiib^i^n ? Ator wosttb^ of attendaooQs 
9^Rer the omIUms of «igh9i Md ail tbQ et-^e^era of a^ ardent 
paf«uit^«4s it fiomo to 4his, that Lestio, tho ifr^i^itilirfe Leslie, 
ihiakM it matter of jcpngratiilatioa tkU he is to go to the 
Opera with a wom«a whom he has pursued for naonths ? and 
^l^et «o it is. I, who iuiTe been ia the habit of posting oyer 
tha higiiway to anoaess in these matters au growl galop^ 
dashing aside «very ohstack^ aod phiogiiig through all the 
miftd aa^ miro, aoi now oUigied io proceed d petit pat: 
every rat in the road seaming an unfathomable and impass-^ 
able chasm, and every mole*hill erecting iljself into an in- 
accessible mountain. The greater however the obstacles, 
tho greater lay determination to proceed ; aye, and to sue^ 
ceed. 

Oh i these women^^hese women*— 

Praoied i» the peodigality of aiUiire*— 

they Are the veritable destroyers of qiankind ; armed with 
i/cssiatiUe temptations, they lead us on, and on, and on, till 
thece is no possibiUty of receding, and yet they say we se- 
duce them. What injustice th^e is m this world of ours ! — 
is n't there, Fred ? It 43 their own charms that are the true 
seducers ; they seduce i|s, and we return the compliment : — 
isn't thatic^ic ? I am very glad that logic formed part of my 
education at Oxford ; ios it saves a vast deal of useless re- 
pentance, of a great quantity of misinterpretation. 

But to return to the Op^ra. To go tete-d-tile with a 
woman to her box, is always a step gained. It admits you 
to a kind of domesticity, which .can never be had any where 
but in an Opera-box, or a boudoir, or—somewhere else : 
and you know, Fred, the delicious public privacy of a box 
at our Opera ; a place wjbore one may say any thing, aye, 
' and do any tlung, if people permit it. Eh, Villars ? 

Oh! Fred, Feed 1 with wbat a thousand recollections iSi 
that Opera House associated I Do you think the groves of 
. Arcadia ever witnessed so many vows as the painted canvass 
of that theatre ? Do you think that the notes of the far- 
fdLoaed nightingale ever wanbled over so many lovers as those 
of the I^Uan cantatrioes have done, from Mara down to 
Pasta ? or, dost think that any bower in the world, decorated 
with seats of sweet-brier and roses (devilish uncomfortable 
Vol. XL— 4 • 
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seats, by the bye, UnlefiH the thorns are extracted), and sur- 
rounded by myrtle and egiantine, ever witnessed so many 
yielding hearts and lovers' vows (both of them sometimes 
broken), and other things appertaining thereto, as the law- 
yers say, as those boxes have, with their red silk curtains, 
calico linings, chaises-hmguea^ and cane-bottomed chairs 2 
Depend upon it, Fred, in spite of romance and poetry, that 
the Opera-box carries it all to nothing. By the bye, Fred, 
never while you live have a looking-glass in yoor Opera^box 
— I'll tell you why some other time. 

Your poets may tidk of Arcadian bowers, and beds of 
roses, and solitary groves, and nightingales ; and may trumpet 
forth all the paraphernalia of a common-place pastoral ; but 
give me an Opera-box to make love in. The hundreds of 
singles and ideas which the stage affi>rds in illustration of the 
passions — the excitement of the scene — ^the opportunities for 
flattery by a comparison with others ; and a little detraction 
of a neighbour or a rival, always gets one on with the sex — 
makes an Opera-box the most delightful temple that was ever 
dedicated to the mysteries of Cupid. The delicious music 
softens the heart ; then the display in the dancing captivates 
the senses of the dear little souls, and leads them to think, 
and wonder — and — I don't know what besides. — Do you, 
Fred ? No ; there is no heart so U9i^ even among us, that is 
insensible to this excitement; excepting, indeed, our old 
jfriend the Marchioness, who has tried it for half a century. 

Don't you remember Mrs. D. F — r- always said she should 
never have been guilty of her imprudence .with IB ■ , — ^ 
Imprudence 1 I Ipve a woman's definition — don't you ? It 
beats Johnson — does n't it ? — ^if her husband had never per* 
mitted her to have an Opera'-box ; and*this was so strongly 
impressed upon her mind, that her lover had actually formed 
the idea of pleading this dangerous indulgence of her kus* 
band in mitigation of damages ; and would actually have 
done so, but that his counsel advised that in such case the 
proprietors of the Opera might have a fair ground of action 
against him, from the mischief the expose might do the thea- . 
tre. And yet Trevor himself proposed my accompanying 
his wife ; therefore, whatever happens must be attributable 
to him^-must n't it ? Imagine me, therefore, domesticated in 
her box the whole evening, hkn nichS^ as the French have 
it, behind the curtain; but though nfeA^, viy thing but a 



Statue. Asd were I a statue, it irould in her presence only 
be to realize a story, like that of Pygmalion ; and Agnes 
vrould be the goddess of beauty, to infuse into me the ife 
and fire and pleasure of existence. 

Isn't it strange, Fred, that 1, who know the sex so well 
"Who have studied its weakness only to increase my own 
strength, and its strength only to reduce it to westkness, 
should, during such an age of close attendance, have nnade 
so little impression ? Yet, so it is. As yet there is nothing 
but an incipient friendship ; a kind of very Platonic sympa- 
thy, that has not even amounted to a spark, which one might 
bope to bellows into a future flame. JBut Platonic love does 
not answer our purpose. — Docs it, Fred ? 'Tis nonsense 
talking about all mind, all soul, and all that. The body must 
bave something to do with it. As to' your Platonics--*- 

So angeli love— so let Oiem love for me: 
When Vm aU bouI'HU) shall my love too be. 

iSy only hope arises from her increasing indifference to the 
palpable, neglect and notorious infidelities of Trevor, and 
from her increasing confidence in your humble servant. 
Sut whence arises this confidence ? say you. "Why, because 
1 apparently do every thing to lead the misled Trevor back 
to his duty ; and because she reads in my averted eye a sym- 
pathy for a neglected wife, without discovering the passion 
-^the burning passion which glows beneath it — and which 
would leap out in my glances, if it dared, with all the fire 
and impetuosity of a volcano. But it is not time yet for the 
eruption. 

Another point, too, I have gained : she thinks me ill-used 
by the world — imagines me hbelled by what it says of me, 
gives me Credit for the disdain with which I treat its accusa- 
tions, and attributes my |>hilosophy under all with which it 
assails me, to a consciousness of its being undeserved. She 
imagines me more sinned against than sinning. 

These are her ideas, Fred ; and. her heart,. like a knight- 
errant, has risen in my defence. She imagines me calum- 
niated, and becomes my protector. She says she will judge 
for herself, by what she herself can see, (heaven bless bei: 
and let her see a great deal more than she yet dreams of!) 
and never be led by common report, as she determines to 
think that— V 
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Bosy opinion is an idle fool, 

That as i s6b661-«od keepa a e1i8d in a^*, 

And frights tb« unaiqpariciieed tenplo ^ tlM miat^ 

And .you may be assured that I agree with her. To excite 
her generosity thus, is a great point gained Irith one of hei 
sex, fbr heaven knows how far she may carry it. 

With regard to the one great affair, which is, alas ! too 
much emblazoned in the heraldic records of gallantry to at- 
tempt concealment, we have touched on it but once, and 1 
managed it in so masterly a maimer, that she is quite uncer- 
tain whether I tempted the lady, or the lady tempted me, and 
has found an apology for the whole adventure in the inexpe- 
rience of a boy, and in the ardent temperament of yowth. 
Oh ! Fred, Fred ! whenever a woman can thus find axi apo- 
logy for one seduction in the natural steps which lead to ail 
seductions, 1 am afraid her own is not entirely out of the 
cards. What think you ? This " I calculate," as the Ame- 
ricans say, is another step. By-the-bye, I never tried an 
American. I wonder what sort of stuff the transatlantic 
IB aids, widows, and wives, are composed of. What think 
you, Fred, of a trip to New-York, or Pennsylvania, or Boston, 
or s6me other of their barbarous cities, upon a voyage of 
discovery in these matters of natural history ? itiatters a 
little more interesting to mankind thali the icebergs, red 
snow, rein-deer, and Esquimaux, trhich de^or&te the pages 
of our North Pole voyagers. I date say the arrival of two 
s}3ch fellows as we are amoiig the YartH^es wottld create 
about such a devil of a fuss among the Women ther^^ as the 
presence of A polio did with the daughters of old HfyHs in 
the burletta of Midas. I much question, though, whether 
we should not do more mischief among these " Calculating'* 
people by being sent out as a bale of goods, with a valuation 
and invoice tacked to our tails ; for 1 dare say love is no 
marketable commodity there, unless it could be sold by 
freight. 

Yet I suppose women are much the same all ov6r the 
world, the very reverse of their own mirrors, which reflect 
without talking, while they talk without reflecting ; and I 
dare swear that this is the case, from the gazeile-eyed Per- 
sian, who gazes at the liquid portrait of her eastern loveli- 
liiess in the clear waters of the Bendemir, to the Esquimaux 



damsel who dresses her frezen locks by the reflection of an 
iceberg. But where the detil is my pen wandering ? 



>wbat doet it in the north 



When it should be aervisg its soT'reign in the soath 7 

And yet it can't serve me much here, with a mistress not 
yet drawn into a correspondence. Wou]d you believe that 
any woman whom he chose to be in Jove with, would knew 
Leslie for six months, and not know his handwriting ? Yet, 
by my faith, Fred, it is a fact, a melancholy fact ; and I hate 
melancholy facts. 

Ah, Villars, a correspondence is the thing after alK Things 
look so pretty upon paper, and one's sentences are so well 
turned ; and then one's letters get tucked into tuckers, and 
put behind pillows, and furnish so much food for sentiment ; 
and then come Pope's lines to the dear creatures' recollec- 
tions of the divine origin of letters : 

Heaven first sent letters for seme wretch's aid, 

Some banished loTer, or some captive maid. ^^ 

Heaven is certainly very useful as an illustration* And yet. 
now I think of it, she does know my handwriting ; that is, 
if the sight of it made such an impression on her, as her 
dear little crow-quill scrawl did upon me, when I lighted on 
£ome verses which she had copied out, and which I treasure 
up — and read — and read — till 1 imagine all the glowing sen- 
timents they contain are addressed to myself; and go dis« 
tracted when I awake from my day-dream, and recollect they 
are Byron's. 

These poets are certainly very useful to lovers with a cer* 
tain set of women. Another of my schemes is to impress 
her with an idea, that in spite of all my — ^pshaw ! — I will 
not be vain, but that 1 am the sufferer under the influence of 
a hopeless passion. This excites her curiosity ; begets an 
interest in my fate, and creates pity ; and you know the 
backnied proverb, but not the less true because hacknied, 
particularly when the pity is at all connected with any ideas 
of the tender passion. By-the-by, I woiider who the devil 
nicknamed one of the most violent passions of human na.^ 
ture, at least of yours and my human nature, the tender 
passion ! • 

Well, I have so contrived my sighs and Jooks> and " every 

4* 
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iiction df fny paeniig life ;** (and La Tour has to v^ tkrown 
in his hints to her waiting -snaid, that aho ifi fUUy impresis^ 
with this notion ; and I often catch her watching nie as I 
address different wotaen, or rath^f itidffl^tent women, with 
the view to discover my secret. 

The other day, with this view, I pressed Bufibn into my 
service. Methinks I hear you say. Why, what the devil can 
the biographer and historisoi of quadrupeds have in common 
with such a woman as your pen and passion describe this to 
be ? Listen : we were all at Mrs. Bluesumtle's ; you re- 
member the old lady — a collector of scraps of poetry, a 
sewer-to^ther of epigrams and conundrums, and who sets 
up for a learned lady upon the strength of keeping an album, 
bound in purple morocco, and filled with the namby-pamby 
nonsense of half a hundred amateur poets, or rather, prosers. 

Well, we were all to write a sentence, or a verse, either 
txtempore or from memory, in this album of Mrs. Blue- 
mantle's. This scheme in my head, with a lynx- eye I watch 
every opportunity of throwing in a bint of unrequited pas^ 
sioB and of disappointed love. There's nothing softens a 
woman's heart like it, Fred, depend upon it. 

I had been reading BufTon, and my good gemus popped 
this sentence of the naturalist into my head, just in the niek 
of time ; from whence it was transferred to the hot-pressed, 
gilt-edged page of the album as naturally as possible: — 

" Amour ! Desir inne ! Ame de la nature I Source 
feconde de tout piaisir, de toute vokipti6, pourquoi ftiis-tu 
r^tat heureux de tous Ics ettes, et le maJheur de rhora«re ?" 

Was uQt that weii thrown in, Fred ? Had you seCii her 
eye as it glanced over the lines, you would have said so. 

I saw it acted like m hand-grenade, i^hich, though it did 
not quite fire the train, was very near it. 

I did not say a word about the context to her, or the reply 

, which Bufibn makes to his own question ; but I send it you 

lest you should give the old naturalist credit for a refinement 

which he does not deserve. You know justice is my Jbtie^ 

and I like to do it to every body : to men, as well as women :«-- 

" C*est qu'il n'y la que la physique de cette passion qui 
soit bon, c'est que malgr6 ce que peuvent dire les gensi&pris^ 
le moral n'en vaut rien. Les animaux, guides par le senti- 
ment seul, {gentiment means instinct in French, Fred ; not 
* sentiment) leurs d^sirs sent toujours proportionnes k la puifl- 
sancfi de jouir (sensible degfs, Fred) ; ils sentent autant qu'ils 



joQissent {Imkf dogs) ; «l iis se jouisseDt qu'autatit qu'ils 
sentent; (Did yeu eVer hear •of euoh wise dogs, Fred ?} 
L'hcMDme, ma oontraire, en voahnt iBventcr dee pktidin n'a 
fait que gater la nature. (Very true, Fred.) Tout ce q«*tl 
y a de bon dans I'amour appartient done aux animaux, tout 
ansa bon qu'^ nous.'"— ^And so much for the love of the 
Bafibla Buffon. But you know I could not write all this in 
Mrs. BUiemantle's album. She might not have thought it 
proper ; and« as l)'Oyley says, if there is any thing in the 
world I do understand, it is propriety. 

A«iiuBe « vnrtne, if yon have it not— 

is one of the beet leasonBthat was ever given to poor human 
nature : for hypocrisy is the order of ihe day ; and, take us 
altogether, Fred, 1 do not think there are two h(»iester fel- 
lows in the worldytn this sense of the word^ than our two 
selves. Is not this your opinion ? 

La Tour has just been to say that dressing-time is at 
hand. Fool! does he imagine that I have done any thing 
else than watch the progress of time since I last parted from 
her ? By my soul, every tick of my watch has been a com- 
fort to my hearty as it brought me a second neare/ to the 
time appointed for my seeing her again. 

We dine a very smadl party in the little drawing-room ia 
Park Lane. Trevor, Agnes, and myself, proceed to the 
Haymarket early, that she may hear the whole of the opera, 
and indulge her enthusiasm for Mozart. How a little en- 
thusiasm for music helps us on with them ! 

Trevor has a new flame, with a box mix troisoiemes, 
who comes early likewise. He has confided hia secret te 
me, and I have, most unwillingly^ promised to find an excuse 
for his early absence from his wife's box. So now to dress, 
then to dine, and then te^ the opera, the dear delicious opera 
— that great mart of every thing that is delightfiil in the 
world ; the royal exchange for sighs, smiles, glances, h^its^ 
dovtx^ and visiting tickets ; the scene of so mtmy commence* 
ments, and What is better, of so many d^neuemenU 6f in- 
trigues ; the resort and delight of all, from the grim old 
dowager who graced the circle of Queen Charlotte, to the 
languishing young lady of the last drawing-room ; fit>m the 
connoisseur of music, to the amateur of " every thir^ :" ayc^ 
every thing, Fred, as yoti know full well ; for of all the men 
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I ever knew, Fred, you are really one of the woret. Ask 
your own conscience, now, and tell me fairly how many 
oaths have you sworn and broken in these very opera->boxes ? 
But, with you, I am afraid that 

Your oaths and your affeotioiit are aU one 
With yonr apiiarel ; thiap to put off and on. 

Why don't you take example by me, Fred ? , Let me ad- 
vise you to do so before it is too late. But I am going to 
my Agnes, and I have no time, no head, no heart for teach- 
ing ; and, therefore, you shall escape this time. I am so 
full of my anticipations, that I could say with Romeo — 

My thought! presage some jojrfn] news at hand : 
My bosom's lord sits ligbUy on its throne ; 
And, all this day, an unaccostom'd spirit 
Lifts me above the g^und with cheerful thoughts. 
Ah me 1 how sweet is love itself possess'd, 
Whjen but lore's shadows are so nch In joy ! 

And so good bye, Fred, till after the opera. 



CHAPTER V. 

A niNI^EB. 

The feast of reason and the flow of soul ! 



The little drawing-room dinners at Trevor House were 
among the most exquisite entertainments of that hospitable 
^nansion. Ostentation and formality were banished from the 
board ; yet there was eVery thing that could give a zest to 
the epicurean manner in which the table was served. The 
room itself was of very moderate dimensions, and opened, by 
one Venetian window, into a spacious balcony overlooking 
the Park. This balcony, at all seasons of the year, was fillccl 
with flowers and odoriferous plants, whose delicious perfume 
pervaded the whole apartment. The sides ef the room wer>^ 



paimeiled in ricfa fluted iilk of India naBuiacture ; ibc styles 
of the panne Js were of while and gold ; the ceiling richly 
omatzienied in the same manner ; and in the centre of every 
pannel w&e an exqui«te cabinet picture oi some celebrated 
master* The angles of tibe room were rounded and formed 
into four nich^ ; three (^which were adorned by productions 
of tbe chisels of Canova, Thorwaldson, and Chantry, and the 
fourth filled by abeauUiul cast from the antique. Ottomans 
of the same silk as tbe hangings of the roonn surrounded the 
wrfaole apartment asd filled the recesses; a thick crimson 
carpet covered tbe Hoor ; and the doors were ibrmed into^ 
pannels of the roem, so thatr when t^iey were shut, the en- 
trances were concealed, and there appeared no other opening 
than that into the bakony^ which, from b^ng enclosed with 
jalousies and glass^ for»^ a complete ccnaservatory attached 
to the apartment. 

A round table occupied the centre of the room, calculated 
for SIX or eight persons } this beii>g the greatest number that 
Mrs. Trevor ever permitted at her little drawing-room cote- 
ries, to which, engagements of a much more ostentatious 
charaoltfr frequently gave place. These little parties were 
generally made up in a hurry^ and were by Agnes denominated 
her tatemptire dinners and suppers. On these occasions four 
pedestals, containing compartments^ and moving upon cen- 
tres« were' placed at the four eornersi vrithin reach of the 
guests J these contained every thing that could possiUy be 
wanted^ so that the use of servants was entirely precluded^ 
excepting for the removes, when they were summoned by a 
bell communicating from the under i^e of the, table. 

It was in the society thai frequently surrounded this taUe, 
and in the ootmries which she assembled in this her favourite 
apartment, that Agnes enjoyed more plbasure than m any of 
thei^rgeandmagidfieent parties which she was compelled so 
frequently to give in her o^vn house, and so frequently to attend 
at the mansions of others. It was in these parties that rank 
gave no title to admission. Frienc^hip, liking, talent, were 
the ifidueements for the invitation of the party ; and it was 
here that the poor poet, the humble artist, the aspiring drama- 
tist, and not unfrequently the meritorious actor, were encour- 
aged^ withgut being required to exhibit those talents with which 
they were struggling to create for themselves names in the 
world. They were here unchecked by the superiority of 
those by whom they were surrounded, and fearless of that 
indolent foppery with which it is so frequently the pride of 
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aristocratic ignorance to irown down the talent which they 
envy, but which they cannot appreciate. 

The good, however, of these parties did not finish merely in 
the pleasure of their enjoyment. The works of many an in 
dustrious artist had been brought forvvard by the patronagfc 
which Agnes contrived to procure for them at these coteries ; 
and talent of different descriptions, that had been recommend- 
ed to her as deserving of notice, had crept from poverty and 
obscurity into fame and independence, by the helping hand 
of her whom their possessors looked upon as their tutelar ge^ 
nius. That the talents her kindness had thus fostered into 
public existence should sometimes, with serpent tongue, turn 
and sting the hand that had drawn them from their native ob- 
scurity, might for a moment grieve her ; but she never 
swerved from her determination to pursue the same means of 
assisting others. 

It was in these parties that new poems and plays were cri- 
ticised ; new works of art illustrated ; and disquisitions of 
every sort connected with intellect and the arts encouraged ; 
while every thing that could create a laugh, or add to the 
gayetyof the moment, was sure to meet with the appkfuse of 
Agnes, whose dehght was sometimes to bring together the 
light poet and the grave philosopher, the sprightly drama- 
tist and the se<]^te professor. It was here that C-— was 
sometimes heard for an hour in his elegant eulogiums upon 
Bhakspeare— -that M * first read portions of his poems— 
and that young play-wrights first tried the wings of their 
dramatic muse. 

It was in the midst of these small assemblies, which were 
sometimes really little congregations of contradiction, that 
Leslie, by the quantity of his superficial knowledge, by his 
correct memory, and his lively imagination, frequently con- 
trived to shine pre-eminent ; feeling, that in such a mind and 
heart as Agnes possessed, that admiration of talent was the 
very likely precursor to a warmer feeling. 

Oh the present occasion, as the party were to break up so 
soon, there was nobody there who had not some early en- 
gagement ; and among them, in addition to Mr. and Mrs* 
Henry Pomeroy, was the perpetual D'Oyley, a young and en- 
thusiastic artist, the French attacM^ and a regulajrly serious 
professor, who had been giving.lectures at the Royal Society 
so totally subversive of all the pleasures of the imagination, 
and reducing every thing to so much philoi^hical reality, 
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that he had been nicknamed the ^^ matter-of-fact" professor. 
Beneath a rough outside, however, it was said that he pos- 
sessed a kindly heart, and in spite of his stoical system, it was 
ivhispered that he had a palate not at all insensible to good 
dinners and generous wines. 

This worthy professor, on the day in question, was pursuing his 
usual theme — ^recommending temperance amidst the profusion 
of which he was partaking ; praising the crust and water, 
and the tub of Diogenes, while feasting upon venison ; and 
swallowing Burgundy and Champagne on a sofl chair, beneath 
a gilded ceiling. From these subjects he turned to those 
which had proved the subjects of his disquisition at the 
society, and which, from their hizarrerie^ more perhaps than 
from their scientific excellence, had brought the old gentleman 
into fashion, and threw him into a circle of society in which 
he sometimes found himself entirely out of his element, though 
nothing could daunt him out of the dogmatical tenacity with 
which he adhered to his opinions. The Frenchman's ears, 
eyes, and mouth, seemed to open to their utmost expansion as he 
strove to understand the arguments of the worthy doctor ; 
but as he looked around at all the evident contradictions 
which the very apartment they were in alSbrded to the pro- 
fessor's arguments, he could only shrug up his shoulders and 
exclaim, ^' Oh, mon Dieu! je n'entends rien," swallow his 
champagne, and address himself again to his potage. 

^ Nay, nay,"' said Agnes, interrupting the professor in the 
midst of a tirade, in which he had attempted to prove there 
was nothing real in life, ^^ do not, my dear sir, deprive us of 
every pleasure of existence. Surely you do not think the 
world the dull place which your argument would make of 
it ; and say that all that we see, and hear, and feel, is de- 
ception." 

^^ How, madam, can I change facts ? it is precisely as i 
nd^y ; and were you well grounded in natural and experimental 
philosophy, you would yourself acknowledge it," returned the 
professor* 

" Why, as to philosophy, sir," exclaimed, D'Oyley, " if 
there is anything in the world that I understand, it is phi- 
losophy ; and I do pronounce your» to be of tlie most curious 
nature I have ever heard of." 

" That inay be, sir," drily observed the proftsaor, " but 
it 48 nevMhoriess true." ^ 
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^ What, sir!** exdatmed LesKe, with affeeted mdigoatioo, 
^^ urotild yoa persuade rae that all the heantieB <rf natore with 
which my eye is dehghted, and with wlneh hill and valley are 
eorered, and that the charms and pre-eminent graces of 
woman, which captivate the 8e(ises----the f oaes and lilies of 
her complexion — ^the softness of a bkie, the loslre of a dark 
eye, or the piquancy of a hazel-*-or all that roundness of 
form, which constitutes symnetry-^-would yoa persuade me 
that all this, which I see and feel palpable to the toudi, exists 
only in my ima^natiou, and has no more feaadation in reality, 
than the air-drawn dagger in Maebeth ?*' 

^' Precisely so, young gentleman," returned the professor. 
^^ It was the temptation to murder, the dream of inordinate 
ambition, that pourtrayed to the mental eye ef Macbeth the 
dagger which *^ marshalled him the way he was to go :*' and 
I tell you, that it is the concjoipiscenee of youth, the heat of 
the young blood, that acts upon the imagination of a man in 
love, as it is called, just as ambition did upon the mind of 
Macbeth ; and his senses are the artists, which paint to his 
eye beauties, and colours, and roundness, and the other non- 
senses you mention which exist nowhere but in the chimeree 
of his own brain." 

'^ What, sir ! do you persist then that every thing is seem- 
ing, that every appearance is deceitful, and that our senses 
are given us only to keep us in a state of perpetual illusion ?'* 
'' You've exactly hit it," said the prdfessor. " There is not 
an appearance in what you call nature, that is real ; we live 
in a dream surrounded by shadows and pictures, which are 
painted on the retina of our own imaginations, by our own 
preposterous fancier; as proofs of which, look at the sea, 
which appears to the eye as a flat surface, while in reality it is 
a part of a sphere. The sun, which appears to our sight 
about two feet in diameter, is in reality a million times larger 
than our earth. To turn from magnitudinal to minor points, 
observe this ^ lady's finger,' as I believe it is the fashion to 
call these biscuits, which look like waxen tapers, but- are 
eatables ; as I plunge it in this goblet of water it appears 
bent, and yet we know that in reality it is straight. Look 
at yourself in that mirror, Mrs. Trevor, and your face appears 
looking at you from behind it ; and as a farther proof that 
touch q,nd sight are deceptive, that very glass, which appeari^ 
HO smooth and shining, is nothing but a mass of uneven . 
cavities and convexities. Nay, even the skin of a beautiful 



woman,'' taking the hand of Agnes, who sat next hira, and 
^f^hich was freely gwen, ^^of tfaW hand, for iipkstance,«$vljich 
feels fio soft^ so smooth, so rounds why,'* and the professor 
seemed affected by the touch, ^^ why, even this skin 13,*' antjl 
he was going to illustrate his argu^ient by describing the 
por^s, and Ibe anatomy of the skin, when hiseyes encounter^ 
lagf those of Mrs. Trevor^ the giance she gave him^ and tlie 
touch of her soft hand, tpgether with the gentle pressure of 
fiiendship with which it was acoonipaniecl) seemed to electrify 
the pr^fisNSsor, put the whole train of his ideas to dight, and hi' 
was compelled to admit, amidst the laughter of the conipaiij, 
that there was some reality in the beauties, the existence oT 
which Iris theory denied* ^ 

*^ Come, come, prp&ssor^ acknowledge thai there is mori:» 
in the philosophy that i do understand, than there is in tliat 
which you would baye taught ine ; and acknowledge, too. 
that'women govern all things," said D'Oyley. 

^^ I acknowledge no siicb thing, sir," said the philosopher, 
laying great stress upon the syllable hnmi> ; and resuming the 
stoical expression of hi» eountensmce, which had unbent 
lieaeath the temporary influence of Agnes, ^^ womeii are 
very weU in their proper places.'* 

^^ Ah, monsieur le ph^sophe,. ne dites rien contre Ic?. 
dames — ^moi — I will break de lance in dere service," 

" Aye, and a glass too, I perceive," said D'Oyley, as tlie 
energy of the little Frenchman occasioned the fvarXura of 
his Champagne glass against bis dessert-plate. ^^ Well, if 
there is anything I do understand, it. is repartee.*' 

"We feel much obliged by your rising in our defence^'* 
exclaimed Agnes : " yet is it not rather curious that a nation 
so famed for its gallantry and polUesseaux dames as yours is. 
should be^the only European kingdom in which they ar^^ 
excluded from the succession to the crown ?" 

" Ah, Madame t c'est trop vrai,etjele regrette infininienl 
Mais Monsieur le Cardinal Mezeray dit que ^ ce n est pas 
qu'elles fussent incapables de gouvererr, puisqu'on leur a pras- 
que toujours accorde la rcigence ; etun autre Cardinal, Mon 
uieur Mazarin, a dit que plusieurs femmes etoient dignes de re- 
gir unroyaume ;' " and the polite Frenchman how^d wiib t^e 
self-satie^ed air of having rescued his country from the stigma 
of a want of poUtesse. 

" According to yo^r aocount," said Leslie, " fiattcry seems 
tp have been oae of the caitcbiM} virtues ; though you forg&i 

Vol. II.--5 
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that Mazarines compliment to the sex was a little embittered 
by the subsequent sentence, which he added by way of quali- 
fication, and in which he says, that though (it to govern a 
kingdom — ^ quMl 6toit toujours a craindre qu'elles ne se lais* 
sassent subjuguer par des amants incapables de gouvemer 
douze poules,' and thus he came to the true kingdom of a 
woman's reign — the human heart, and by that she may not 
only govern a kingdom, but the universe. But yet," pursued 
he, ^' it is a remarkable fact in history, that you will find fewer 
queens than kings rescuing themselves to the tender pas* 
sions." 

" Nay, recollect. Mary of Scotland," interrupted D*Oy- 
ley, and was going to boast of his understanding the matter 
better than anything else in the world — but Leslie Went on — 

^^ 1 do ; and in opposition to the unhappy example of Mary, 
I will give you Isabella^of Castile ; in Hungary, Marie Thi- 
rese ; in Russia, Catharine ; and though last, not the least 
splendid specimen of a queen, I will give you our own Eliza- 
beth. None of these permitted any lovers to influence their 
government. The latter had her weaknesses, as well as her 
strength ; but they were never permitted to interrupt the 
prosperity of her reign ; and when a lover, (and scandal, or 
fame, or by whatever name rumour may be designated, says 
a happy one,) presuming on her favour, ventured to oppose 
her measureg— we all know the catastrophe." 

" Well, for my part," said the professor, who had listened 
very impatiently to doctrines so directly in opposition to his 
own, ^' I do not wish to. see a woman either hoki a sceptre 
herself, or have any influence with those who a|lr Her true 
throne is her domestic fipeside. Her kingdom should be her 
home, and her subjects the family circle." 

" Including the husband, of course, which brings it back 
exactly to my position, that women govern everything. Well, 
if there is anything I do understand, it is logic," said 
D'Oyley. 

** And love governs women : ergo^ love is king of the uni- 
verse," exclaimed Leslie. " However, as to my fi-iend the 
professor's idea," pursued he, knowing how delighted Agnes 
was to hear the intellect of her sex defended, ^^ that a wo- 
man^s throne is a stuffed arm-chair ; her kingdom a nursery ; 
her sceptre a rod ; her crown a fool's cap, and her subjects a 
parcel of noisy brats and saucy servants ; I do not at all agree 
with him. Women's minds and hearts are formed for higher 
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purposes than the mere drudgery of domestic life ; and though 
I do not wish to see a woman always in Minerva's helmet, I 
have no objection to the influence of her intellect in high quar- 
ters, calming the fiercer passions of man's nature ; nor to 
bear .that the brightest jewel of a monarch's diadem is made 
to shine upon an oflendi||^ minister by the merciful kindness 
of some highly-gifted woman." 
, Agnes looke<i her: approbation . ^ 

^^ ( tell ypu, 9ir,'* said the professor, who felt the dignity of 
man^s. prerogative wounded, ^^ that what you are saying is an 
absurdity. — an absurdity on the very face of it." 

" Well thqn,'* replied l^eslie, " it has at any rate the merit 
of not being a hypocritical absurdity, and therefore not likely 
to deceive." 

The company smiled ; bui the professor, who had no under- 
standing whatever for a quibble, merely repeated, raising his: 
voice, '^ I tell you, sir, it is an absurdity." 
^ ^^ But, iny dear professor, absurdities have their use. The 
most difficult problems in E uclid are solved by absurdities. It 
is the true exposition of absurdity that makes the contrary 
more palpable : so that your argument ought to be obliged to 
my absurdity for proving its truth. I appeal to the ladies." 
^^ Sir,'' said the professor, ^^ as your absurdities have been 
Uttered in defence of the ladies, no doubt they will, in return, 
rise in defence of your absurdities. But I look upon these 
matters philosophically." 

^' Oh, no doubt," explaimpd licslie, ^^ and like the natural 
philosopher in Paris, who, in the midst of an enthusiastic 
bumpj^r of Burgundy, in which women were toasted as the 
delight of social life, as the purest and best pleasures sent us 
oy Heaven for our enjoyment on earth, being appealed to for . 
his opinion of \\pm'an, he phlegmatically defined her to be 
^un animal moins fort que Phomme, moins grand, moins 
capable de longs travaux ; spn sang plus aqueux, sa chair 
moins compacte, ses cheveux plus longs ; ses bras moins mus- 
culeux ; sa bouche plus petite.' And finished by gravely say- 
ing — ^ Ces caracteres distinguent les femmes dans toute la 
terre, chez toutes les especes, depuis la Japonic jusqu'a la«6te 
de Guin^e ; en Am^rique comme a la Chine. Et voil^ les 
fetnmes !"' exclaimed he, having by a definition worthy of 
Buffon, entirely destroyed the poetry of the subject. 

^^ Well, but," said the professor, ^^ all the poets are not on 
your side. If rfemeraber, Virgil, over whom when a boy I 
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tvasted a ^reat cleal of time, he never scarcely speaks welt oT 
ibem. He makes his Dido so changealble, that the destiiaiies 
themselves cannot fix the time of her death $ but Iris, thee^in- 
bleftts of inconstancy, must determine it. As to Helen^ so 
fax from complimenting her as Homer does, he deliberates 
whether he shall not kiU her ; and v|^en he onee finds bims^f 
speaking a. little favourably of Camilla, he seems to rqpent, 
and finishes hp&alling her ^ aspera et horrenda virgo.' His 
fields of mouraing too are all filled with women. He scarcely 
admits a man into his regions of repentance. So you see, 
sir," said the professor, delighted at his own recollectionB, 
•^ even the poets are not altogether in your favour."" 

" Why," answered Leslie, ^^ in the solitary instance you 
!iave natned, perhaps you may be correct ; but recollect that 
Virgil was a swarthy, uncouth, and ungraceful man, with a 
sickly cast of countenance, and with gray hairs in green youth ; 
a man not likely to be a favourite with the ladies, and therefi>re 
very likely to vituperate them ; fbr I never heard anybody 
abuse theis, excepting under these circumstances. Virgil 
stuttered too ; as great an impediment to love as it is to 
speech. He was bashful and shy, and would slip into a cor- 
ner to avoid the conversation of women ; and that they donU 
like, Professor — " 

^^ Unless they slip into the corner with you ;" eaKslaimed 
O'Oyley, iaughingjit his own jest. 

^^ Thus, you see, Virgil is not a fair person to argue by» 
Besides, Professor," proceeded Leslie, ^^ you are mistaken 
■f you imagine that love and admiration of theothei^sex were 
confined to poets. It is not only Anacreon and Ovid that 
have felt their power, but sages have joined in their praise ; 
even Plutarch, the grave and reverend Plutarch, amid discus- 
sions of character, of history, and of politics, which were to 
form tlite minds of men for thousands of years, has prosed^ if 
not poetized, the praises of love. In one of his discourses he 
jays that the love of woman has something in it divine ; ho 
compares it to the sun, which animates nature ; and, above all, 
he places the greatest happiness which man is capable of 
enj<ijrhig, in the exclusive love of one woman." 

From this disquisition they turned to music ; which the pfo* 
fessor cried down with even more vituperation than he haid 
done the fair sex. He compared the violin to the cries of the 
eat afler her own entrails ; Said/it was only invented to inter- 
rupt conversation ; and that nothing was sfl^D<ntemptible as 
:o be pleased by having one's ears tickled, f 
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The Frenchman abused all music, excepting that of his 
own country ; called that of the German ^^ lourde T' said that 
the Italian ^^ n*avoit autre qualite que la frivolite;" and that 
the French were the only people with whose music was 
mixed ^^beaucoup d^ame'' — which words he uttered with 
much the same feeling as an ipicier would measure out 
" beaucoup de sucre." 

Leslie looked at him sarcastically, and quoted Rousseau, 
who called French singing ^^ un lamentable chant Francois, 
qui avoit plus reasemblance aux cris de la coiique qu'aux 
transports des passions/' 

" Why, tben," exclaimed D'Oyley, " their chorus must 
have been a ^ roar loyal,' as if they all had the colic together. 
Well, if there is any thing I do understand, it is music. 

Leslie, knowing music to be one of the master passions of 
Agnes, tben spoke of it with enthusiasm, as an adjunct to 
poetry. He called Handel the Michael Angelo of musicians ; 
said that he made sounds do the duty of colours. ^^ Could 
Claude himself," exclaimed he, ^^ have produced a finer land- 
scape than is portrayed in the pastoral symphony which pre- 
cedes the recitative of 'There were Shepherds,' in The 
Messiah ? The song of the drowsy birds dropping into their 
nests, the setting sun, the bleating Oocks, the waking shep- 
herds — all these things are not only audible, but visible, in 
this delightful composition. What can more gratify the 
senses, the mind, and the imagination — what can be a more 
intellectual treat than the performance of this magnificent 
work, amid the fretted vault and pillared aisle, where the stolen 
choristers mingle their voices with the pealed organ, and 
where the music derives additional power from the solemn 
and sad recollection of the meeting of the living and the dead 
beneath the same sacred edifice ?" 

This apostrophe of Leslie's was so enthusiastic, that it 
occasioned a complete silence. It was with a sentence of 
this kind, which he knew was so completely in unison with 
the feelings of Agnes, that he delighted to finish his conver- 
sations in her presence. He was perfectly aware of the con-* 
geniality of what he had said with her own sentiments r he 
knew the favourable impression that it left upon her mind ; 
and, from her softened countenance, pensive eye, and thought- 
ful air, he felt that what he had just said had made a deeper 
one than usual. 

5* 
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The party broke up. Trevor, Leslie, and Agnes, pro- 
ceeded to the Opera, where the excuse planned between the 
two former for the absence of Trevor was soon put in execu- 
tion i and the careless husband was soon behitHl the curtain 
aux troisihnes^ leaving his neglected and beautiful wife open 
> the insidious attentions of Leslie aux premieres. 



CHAPTER VL 

A CATASTSOPHE. 



An army royal of women are too few for him. 

BSAVtfONT AND FLXTOaSK. 



Wlxat are thy fmitff, oh lust ? short bleniogi, boiig[llt 
With long remorse ; the seed of bitter thought. 

Savage. 



LESLIE TO VILLAB8. 

i AM just returned, Fred, from the opera, where I have 
^\ized at nothing else, listened to nothing else, talked to 
aothing else ; in short, have had eyes, ears, and tongue for no 
one else than this angel woman. Why is she not more of wo- 
man and less of an angel ? then, perhaps — ^yes, then — and must 
we always reduce the scale of these creatures' virtues before wc 
make them ours ? Surely this is a defect in nature's composi- 
** lion, that the very thing for which these delicious women were 
formed, reduces them from perfection. Yet it is not nature 
d*dt does this ; 'tis habit, 'tis custom, 'tis the cursed conven- 
cional forms of the arbitrary few, who from stoicism aod 
tiisensibility have elected themselves lawgivers, and placed 
our natural passions in chains. And wfao are these Lycur- 
fuses and Soions of society ? why are we to adopt their opi- 
nions as fiats, and vetos, and boundaries, that we are not to 
surpass ? and why are they so hard upon poor " womankind ?*' 
How, as I gazed upon this— — ^ut I will not call her name?* 
— and turned away with a sick heart to the contemplation ot 
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ilie cold dull scene on the stage ! — bow did I wish for a 
Mephiatophilea at my elbow, whom I might have commanded 
to hare sunk every tinng before me idId some yawning abyss, 
and have left nie alone with Agneg Trevor on some silent, 
solitary spot, with no other light tiian the palelamp of o^t, 
and no other eyes bat those that stad the sky with atara:^ But 
unluckily a mental Mephistophiles can only suggest ideas of 
what might be, without the power to say they shall be ; and 
the days of" Faust" are gone by, 

I wonder, Fred, whether she really is what she seems : 
nhetber, if there were the certainty, the absolute certainty of 
concealment from all the world — whether, like other women, 
she would no^no— no, I am afraid that — 

Tlu nidaigbt boou ud iilent ittn had mcd It, 
She irould aot tin to b« reprixclwi] bj Ibea i 
But ilij; down deep to find ■ grare beuuth. 
And hidfl her froia tbeii buou. 

This would be very foolish and very obstinate, supposing it 
had couie to pass ; but I am afraid 'tis true ; and I have a 
great deal to do yet. But before I proceed I must tell you 
of an adventure thU I have just met with, which makes more 
impression on my mind than it deserves ; perhaps the greater, 
from the complete contrast of her who is the heroine of it to 
her whom 1 had just quitted. ^ 

I told you in a former letter of niy having met a drunken 
woman in the street, who demanded imperiously if my name 
tvas not Leslie ; of my denying it ; of my seeing her again the 
next day, when the whole circumstance had passed into utter 
oblivion with her, and when she denied all knowledge of me. 
Well, two or three times after this, I met her as I have 
sometimes walked home from my parues or my clnb ; and 
tvhenever she was inujxicatsd she always addr^ed me by 
my'nimt;, but wlteo ;obcr, appeared utterly uncoDscious of 
knowing me. In short, il' she really does know me, ber 
senses seem f o move ;~irccis!ily in the inverse ratio to those of 
cither people ; for liquor restores her recollection, instead of 
<1estroyiiig it. Tliiii liid oxcited my curiosity, and 1 had de- 
termined to make La Tour follow her, and discover some- 
thing of her history the nest time that I should encounter her. 
To-night my carriage, owing, to the immense crowd, was at 
(Its top of the Hayraarket, and having put Agnes into Trevor's 
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chariot, I vas impatient to be alone, to give m^elf up to all 
tbe delicious recollection of an evening spent entirely vttli 
her. I determined therefore to wslk to my carriaiffe. My 
whole mind waa filled with ideas of the charming Agnea ; I 
lived again over every expression of her lip and eye ; I wta 
almoit insensible to the surrounding cries of " Coacb, foar 
honour," " Light, jour honour," and all the horrid noises 
that invade one's ear on s sortie from an English theatre, 
when I found myself suddenly seized by the arm ; a hand ins 
pressed forcibly upon my breust, so as to keep my face just 
in the light of a gas-lamp, while a voice uttered, or rather 
hoarsely screamed, " Yes, yes, thou art Leslie 1 thou ON 
Lebub 1" I started from the grasp, and beheld before me the 
same woman, in a state of intoxication bordering on mad- 
nesB. Her eye-bails glared ; her mouth foamed ; her matted 
hair streamed in the winds ; a loose red handkerchief at- 
tempted in vain to confine the bloated and unnatural protu- 
berances which had once formed a bosom, within their proper 
boundaries. She was covered cap-d-pied with mud, thefraits 
of sundry rollings in sunclry gutters ; and as she waved bet 
arms in the air, and then placing one in her side, and again 
seizing me with the other, stood across my path, you would 
really have imagined her some demon' from the infernal 
regions. And then her glazed aofMixcd look ; the hoarse 
guttural sounds that issued from her throat, and which passion 
and' intoxication prevented her from embodying into words, 
excepting now «nd then that they condensed themselves into 
something like an imprecation, while the breath with which 
•they were uttered came rolling in my face, impregnated wllIi 
the fumes of gin, and all the " impure spirits of the vasly 
deep" of her capacious stomach. Really, Fred, it half un- 
manned me ; and then her heilish laugh, when I attempted 
to shake her ofT, with the words, " Woman, unhand me ;'' 
for I was civil, Fred, and called the devil W^»?" againrtmy 
conscience. "Woman!" she repeal ejUjtfdJBMiiB time her 
breath did find words in a voice of thiMSHRTWoman !" 
she repeated, and then burst into a loUB^"nar ha I hal" 
tiiat absolutely drowned the ncii^c of tbe watchmen's rattles 
in its loud reverberations. Inteiuperarice hail made sad in- 
roads upon the poor devil's countenance and figure since I 
hod seen her last. Her complexion, which, as the strong 
gas-light fell upon it, I perceived was first flushed end red, 
turned gradually to a bluish green, such as we have seen in 
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our boyish days, when we have homed salt before eur feces. 
It absolutely startled the watchmeot as tbej seized ber to re* 
lease the ^^ gentleman/' or ^^ gemman," as they called it 
for shortness (and the shorter perhaps the better), from her 
intrusion. Lti Tour, who bad by tbid time come up to see 
what detained me« absolutely jumped a yard high, as with a 
strength almost Herculean she shook the worthy guardians 
of the night from her ; and again screaming out the word 
'^ woman," I felt her fingers relax in their firm grasp. Her 
whole form seemed to shrink into weakness ; her voice as* 
somed a softness* almost feminine, as she exclaimed-— 
^^ Woman! yes, I ttas once — a wdman!" A stream of 
blood gushed from her nose, and she fell flat upon the pave- 
ment, striking her head with such violence against the curb- 
stone, that the lourd sound (I can't find an English word) 
still vibrates on my ear. The moment they saw her thus 
overpowered by her own passions, the valiant keepers of the 
peace rushed upon her as their prey, and would have dragged 
her neck and heels to the watch-house had not my humanity 
interfered. 

Struck by the evident temporary insanity of the poor 
devil, I threw the watchmen a guinea, and desiring them to 
be careful of her, I ordered La Tour to accompany them to 
the watch-house to see that my commands were obeyed, and 
that she was lodged in safety, at least for the night. As they 
bore her aWay she struggled faintly, and my quick ear still 
caught the name of ^^ Leslie" mixed up with the word 
^^ damnation." I say, Fred, that would look ominous did 
we believe in such a thing, and if this poor devil were a 
sibyl. Well, there 's ipy adventure for you: — what think you 
of it? Can it be possible that this wretch and Agnes Trevor 
&re of the same sefx ? Is there not a third species not yet 
!^mitted into the distinctions of the historians of human 
nature? 

Some physiologists have imagined a gradation of beings 
from gods to devils ; and if their hypothesis be true, this 
Slashing Nan, as the guardsmen call her, must, be about a 
^ousti^ degrees down the scale towards the latter. And 
yetf Fred, this wretch had aU the attributes of woman. But 
who in that wild, and bkratted, and livid countenance^ those 
P^le compressed lips, overflowing with blood and saliva, that 
^irty matted mane, rather than hair, and those holloMr sunken 
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cheeks, covered with a confused mixtate of vermilion and 
perspiralion, could recognise a woman's lovefy countenance ? 



-dnt little roODd, 



In which you maj ob«er?e a world of ewtet Tarietj ; 
For corallips ; (or threads of onrest gold. 
Hair : for delidoiu ehoiee of ffowort, ehaeki ; 
Wonder in ereij portion of that form. 

A strange fancy is come over me, and I cannot drive it from 
my mind. I am imagining Agnes Trevor, the lovely idol of 
my waking thoughts, the object of my nightly dreams, in 
whose form nature seems to have been prodigal of beauties, 
and to have ^^ made her up of every woman's best" reduced 
to such a wretch as this. It is a strange fancy, is n't it, 
Fred ? and yet my mind is pursuing it with a tenacity which 
I cannot resist, and which traces the gradual change of every 
beauty into some loathsome deformity. 'Tis a strange freak 
of nature, that the extremities of loveliness and loathsome- 
ness should by turns be the attributes of the same form ; 
and strange, too, that we should sometimes loathe what we 
have Ipved ; and yet 'tis natural, at least we have found it so, 
have n't we, Fred ? 

Oh, here 's La Tour ; what the devil ails the fellow ? be 
looks aghast ; he is as pale as the pilloW-case, and trembles 
as though he had the tertian ague. — Oh, dead — is sbe? 
Poor devil ! — well — what is that to me ? — what 's that you 
say, scoundrel ? It can't be — it must be a lie — a damnM 
lie-^ 

# » ♦ * if- # * *,\. 
% «« « n- * « * 

No wonder, Fred, that I stopped writing, and so you '11 say 
when you hear all. Who the deuce do you think this poor 
creature is, or rather was, for she is now a thing that has 
been, and is reckoned among the pasts instead of the pre- 
sents. I don't much like that word was^ when it is applied to 
creatures of our own species, and puts us in mind that we too 
may^ one day be reckoned among the ^^ has beens." Welli 
but who do you think she was ? from the description 1 have 
just given of her you will never guess ; so I may as well tell 
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you. Don't start tbough« a yard from your chair, as I did-^ 
but it was poor Fanny Pearson ! Yes, the once lovely Fanny 
Pearson I 

Do you remember, Fred, when we first saw her in her 
father's parsonage in Cornwall, when our confounded chaise 
was overturned, and my leg nearly broken by the accident ? 
Do you remember how pale she became as the clumsy coun- 
try Esculapius turned and twisted my ancle about, as though 
the joint was made of some of the iron out of his native 
mines ? Even now I fdel a twinge at the recollection. And 
at night, do you remember the family circle ? the old parson 
with his full-bottomed wig and placid countenance ? his wife, 
the venerable Lady Bountiful of her husband's parishioner?, 
with her eternal smile and mob cap, and the thousand and 
one recipes for a sprained ancle, which the beauty of their 
only daughter had induced me to magnify into a serious ac- 
cident, as an excuse for prolonging my stay ? and above all, 
do you remember the then blooming Fanny, with those clus- 
tering golden locks that hung over her large blue eyes, while 
she '\plied the busy needle," and listened to tlie tales of all 
^^ the dangers we had passed" in the Peninsula, which, like 
Othello, we related to their wondering ears. 

The whole scene is now before me. I again feel myself 
snug in the old gentleman's easy-chair, with my foot usurping 
the empire of his gouty stool, while my eye rested on the 
clean white window-curtains, the cheerful fire, the hissing 
tea-kettle, and fragrant souchong, handed to me by what I 
then thought the prettiest little hand in the world ; while you 
played such havoc among that large haycock of toast and 
bimer, which the old lady's hospitality had provided for thy 
ravenous appetite, for thou always hadst a most unromantic 
love of eating. 

And then the simplicity of the old gentleman ; his love for, 
and his ignorance of politics ; his wonder at the difference 
of Oxford in his time and in ours ; and then those damnable 
corkscrew faces of yours, when he proposed to us to join in 
the family prayer, during which you fell into the soundest nap 
that ever mortal was blest with: for you are a mere mortal 
as to sleeping and eating ! But above all, Fre(L do you 
remember poor Fanny, with her blooming cheeks, shaking 
back her clustering locks, and arresting the progress of her 
needle in the most interesting stitch of the collar which she 
was working, to listen to your account of my swimming the 
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Douro in the face of the enemy's fire 'j-^we were always 
each other's tntrnpeters yoe know. Then the aide4oQg 
glance that I caught her casting at me as a large crystal drop 
of liquid dew forced its^f through her long dftric laalien, aod 
stole over her soft cheek, while ^at bosom, so car^Kifly con- 
cealed by its snow-white drapery, heaved and fluttetred with 
agitations, till then unknown to her. And can Aat be the 
same bosom which 1 saw a couple of hours since, by the 
light of the gas-lamp in the Haymarket, bruised and swoHen, 
and exposed to the rude gaze, and still ruder hands of watch- 
men and street^keepers ? To think, Fred, that any thing so 
lovely should come to this ; but 'tis the way oi every thing. 
Cabbages, you know, are now growing in the pailaees of the 
Gsesars ; and where Horace lounged and Cicero harangued, 
the modern Romans now cleanse •iher heads and kill their 
pigs : 

To such vile wet miut we come at last. 

Iflopenous Caesar, dead and turned to clay, * 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away. 

All this is melancholy, is n't it, Fred ? But what matters it ' 

Women to carda may be compared ; we play 
A roand or two, when asM we throw away ; 
Take a fresh pack, nor is it worth onr griejihgf 
Who cttts or shttiflee with onr dirty leaving. 

• 

Then, Fred, do you remember the night she left the par- 
sonage ; a cold clear night in September, with a sky studded 
with stars ? Dost remember watching window after window 
in the humble^ though pretty mansion, as they succeaatvely 
darkened, till there was a light only to be seen in one, and 
that was her's ? and dost remember how anxiously we 
watched the shadow of her figure as she passed between the 
light and the white dimity curtain, and imagined at every 
motion her little preparations for flight ? I compared it at 
the time, you know, to the ombres Chmoises^ with which we 
used to amuse our sisters during the holydays. 

I thinljL [ again hear her soft step stealing down the stair- 
case^ ana again tremble with the fear I felt that she would 
not come, as I for a moment lost the sound ; and which she 
^erwards told me was occasioned by her sinking on her 
knees at her father's door, and uttering 9. prayer that God 
would bless him! What strange creatures these womea 
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are ! They pray upon every emergency, whether they arc 
saints or sinners ! Then came the trembling drawing back 
of the bolt ; then the cursed creaking of the door, that kept 
US breathless as the wind before a summer storm ; and then 
— she was in my arms — hurried along the little gravel walk, 
catching with her hand at every tree and flower in our path, 
and almost clinging to the little wicket entrance, which she 
was never to pass again. Dost remember, Fred, the au< 
tumnal leaves falling upon ns as we fled, and the cloud that 
passed over the mooa as I lifted her into the chaise, the door 
of which was held open by that imperturbable La Tour — 
that fellow has «o feeHng — and then the river of tears that 
pushed over my breast, till I was absolutely wet through with 
her grief? Fred, we are sad dogs, and I have been thus par- 
ticular in my reminiscences by way of penance ; the recol- 
lection will dp ys good ; and I should have been quite un- 
happy rf 1 had not given the watchman the guinea to take 
care of her, and sent La Tour to see that it was n't thrown 
away. 

Poor Fartny 1 the only tiling she wanted to make her per- 
fect, was a little knowledge of the world, and that I gave her. 
Who would havo^hought that s(he would have made such a 
use of it ? 

It is really quite lamentable, Fred, to think what rapid and 
prodigious strides these women make in profligacy, when 
Ihey are once embarked in. its. paths. Now, you, or I, or 
any other man, would have been five hundred years in at- 
tainmg that summit of vice to which poor Fanny hud ar- 
rived. Yes, man is a slow animal in these matters ; but wo* 
man-^-«she is like a letter conveyed by the new process of 
<ireati»g a vacuum, and arrives at her destination at once. 
We BOW, go on gradually. — With us 

¥ 

la habits gafber by unseen degrees, 

As brooks mi^ce nFer9>*Hive^ rim to seas. 

Then women sometimes tak^ to drinki(ig ; and that lielps 
them on prodigiously. By the bye, I suppose Milton, in iis 
description of woman's first forquation, had an ey^ to this 

destructive inclination in the sex, when jhe B|^e Adam 

say— w 

Who 8toop.iiig, cmenM my 4eft side, and took 
Ffom tiieiicea m— witji corpial spirits warm. 

Q«od night, Fred ! 
Vol. 11.-6 
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CHAPTER VIL 

ALIESATIOlf. 



He iooked on her and loTed her ; and nsed all means 
Of aerTiee, coartship, present!, that might win ber 
To lie at his devotion. 

Beauhovt and Fletchbr* 



About this period a circumstance came to the knowledge 
of Leslie, which he was in hopes would enable him to ascend 
another step of the ladder, the top of which lie was so de- 
sirous to attain. He had discovered a quondam mistress of 
Trevor's, from whom he had separated on account of her 
infidelities and profligacy. She was in great poverty. He 
immediately saw the advantage that he might make of this 
discovery, and accordingly, relieving the distresses of this 
woman, he tutored her in the part she was to act ; and by 
showing to her how much she might obtain by the plan, kept 
her faithful to his purpose, and as anxious as himself for the 
success of his scheme. 

The story of Julia Stanton's distress was feelingly described 
by Flounce in her lady's dressing-room. A tale of wo was 
sure to excite the commiseration of Agnes ; and this was 
never excited without a plan for the relief of the object. 

Incognita, and attended only by Flounce, she sought the 
lodgings of this woman, whom she found apparently suffering 
as much from the agonies of remorse, as from the pressure 
of disease and poverty. Sickness had only given a more 
delicate character to ber beauty, and had thus rendered her 
more interesting. 

She appeared to receive the vmt of Agnes with a modest 
diffidence, and a painful sense of her own un worthiness ; but 
declined the offered relief, by stating that her liecessities had 
been all^Aited by an unknown hand. She wept, as words 
of comfon and kindness were poured into her ear, and by 
degrees unbosomed herself of such a tale of unprinciple^l 
4eduction and heartless deaertion, as excited by tarts the in- 
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ijignation and pity of Agnes. £ut when at the conclusion 
of this sad story she named Trevor as the man to Tvbose arts 
she had fallen a victim, Agnes started with horror ; a sick« 
ness came over her heart, and she would have fainted, had 
she not been caught by Flounce : to vt^hom, nevertheless, she 
had sufficient presence of mind to give a signal not to be- 
tray her. 

The seduction alone, to such a rightly-judging, Ligh-prin- 
cipled mind as that of Agnes, vi^as sufficiency horrible ; but for 
this there might be the apology of passion — of temptation ; 
but the desertion of a victim viho had bten sacrificed to a 
moment's sensual pleasure struck her virith horror. For this . 
there vras no apology to be found in all the sophistry virhich 
is so often exerted to palliate a crime, the results of vi^hich 
are incalculable. This part of the story vpas pregnant v^ith 
that heartlessness, vi^hich Agnes considered as the greatest 
crime with which a human being could be stigmatized. 

*' And is this the man,'' exclaimed she mentally, "that I 
have loved ? Is this the being upon whom 1 depended for 
all my hopes of happiness, and to whom I have sacrificed 
it ?" What a question for such a heart as hers ! What a 
scene to destroy all the future prospects of a wife, who had 
for years anticipated the pleasures of domestic enjoyment ; 
and who, in spite of her present pursuits, was still calculating 
that the quiet of the country, the revisiting of those scenes^ 
where they had first been enjoyed, might restore those hours 
which she still recollected as the brightest of her existence. 

All these thoughts pressed upon her mind with that quick- 
ness with which a thousand unpleasant feeling^ will some- 
times crowd upon one^s heart in the short space of a moment. 

Steps were now heard ascending the staircase to the upper- 
^oor, occupied by Julia ; and before Flounce could prevent 
it, which she pretended to do, the door opened, and, to the 
extreme surprise of Agnes, La Tour entered— starting, how- 
ever, at the scene that presented itself— Julia in her crocodile 
tears — Agnes nearly fainting on a chair — and Flounce in the 
apparent act of stopping his entrance, but standing still, with 
^gus of astonishment at his appearance : he hastily retreated, 
and flew down the stairs much more quickly than he had as- 
cended them, in spite of Julia's exclamation of— ^* Oh, my 
benefactor ! my saviour !" 

To the earnest inquiries of Agnes, Julia replied — ^that La 
Tour had been the medium through which the handjpf ^me 
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superior had relieved ber. His nmslerytflie' believed, was 
bet bene&ctor ; but the name bad been so careful] j" c«i- 
cealed) that thougb she believed it eame ficai ^me ftriend 
of her seducer^ who had by accident) w perhape through 
himselfi heard of her want»,she had been left m uneertain^. 

That it was Leslie who had thus sought out the tietim of 
her husband's heartlessness, and afforded her that relief whicb 
it was the duty of Trevor to have accorded, and which was 
the only reparation in his power to make fo? the fi^ury she 
had sustained at his hands, Agnes coald not doubt« Whiit 
a dangerous contrast was this to be presented to her imagi- 
nation ! What a dangerous comparison for the mind and 
heart of a wife to make ! 

The propriety of her feeling, at once pointed out to her 
the first source froin which this relief ought to have sprung, 
and as it appeared to have* been denied there^ the second was 
from herself; and she at once besought J alia to rehise any 
farther succour from La Tour, and placing a saifi of money 
in her hands for present exigencies* stated her intention of 
mahing her an annual allowance equal to all aooderate wants. 

This settled, she escaped from the oppresave exptessiOBa 
of JuHa's gratitude, and returned home with enough upon her 
mind to furnii^ ibod for B»any a refleetioiN filAi^ersive of aH 
present peace, and pregnant with danger to her lutitfa hap- 
piness. 

Unfitted for societj by the scene of the lAoraing^the gave 
'^ Not at home" orders, and ^ut herself up m her bimdwr 
for the whole day^ resigned to thewva)-iety of thougfits and 
feelings which that scene had engendered in her mind ;*- 
thoughts and feelings^ alas ! which were any thiaf but favour* 
able to her happiness as a wife» 

Very early after their union had Agfies discovered how 
very superficial were the qualities for which she had loved 
Trevor. A few weeks 6i unreserved intercourse betrayed 
how slight were the mental resources and aeeomplishoientfi 
he possessed, and how flimsy were his {^etensions to that 
genius, and talent for which her young and partial heart had 
given him credits The fact was, she had beeli blinded by the 
ardour of his passion for her^ and the obstinacy with which he 
pursued her. 

The determination to accomplish his wishes^ in ^ke of all 
opposition, gave to him a temporary energy, which she 
thought had been one of the integral ingrecfents t>f his oba- 
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racier. She had been flattered by this determinatioii, and 
not having been acquainted with the intermediate circuni<^ 
fitances of iiis life, from the time of his first meeting her at the 
juvenile ball, to that in ivhicb he proposed himself for her 
husband, she, naturally enough, gave him credit for a constancy ^ 
which, of all other feelings, was the farthest from the nature 
of Trevor. 

Light, volatile, vain,'and a sensualist, all the impressions 
he received were slight ; and his senses once gratified, that 
inherent longing af^er novelty, which is one of the great cha- 
racteristics of sensual enjoyment, took possession of his heart, 
and a new object soon banished the power of every other 
from his mind and feelings. 

For his deficiency in the talent, for his want of the genius, 
with which it had pleased her young fancy to deck out her 
lover, she did not blame him: it was her fauh for having ima^ 
gined them, not his that he did not possess them. 

She had heard,' and read, and imagined the perfections of a 
lover, and gave these perfections to her own, of course. She 
loved him, and consequently painted him all that she wished 
him to be. He, his senses charmed for the moment, and 
determined to succeed, agreed with her sentiments in every 
thing, as he Jivould have done had they been quite contrary to 
what they were ; and she placed this to the account of con- 
geniality of disposition. In short, she suffered her afifection 
to give a colour to every thing ; and looking through a false 
medium, no wonder that judgment was deceived, when she 
suffered fancy to be so predominant. 

As Diderot is said to have recommended many foolish 
dramas, which had been read to him by their authors, from 
the circumstance of his having permitted his own imagination 
and fancy to work up the subject in his mind, and after his 
own manner, during their perusal, without attending to one 
word that was actually read to him, so had Agnes dressed up 
her lover in the colours of her own imagination, and had 
taken him upon her own fancied conception of his character, 
instead of upon any of the evidences which might have ena- 
bled h& to judge of its reality. 

Her feelings were in his favour, and she followed their 
impulse. 

In all this, however, she was ready to blame herself. Her 
heart ached at her disappointment, but she loved him still ; 
her feelings had been too warm to subside, and it required 

6* 
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but oommon atteBli<>ti on Tr«fOr's part t6 have kept alive 
her ajflfeclioiKi^ aod to have presenred her kuve and esteem, 
though he might loee her admiratioii. 

Bhe made up her mi|id to view the tkisd of his accom- 
plishments as tinsel, and to look to his hesrt, and not to his 
head ; to his goodness, and^ot to his talent^ as the qualities 
that deserved her love. 

But when she found that he was heartless as well as fallow, 
when circumstance after circumstance eaiiie to her knowledge, 
and forced upon her the conviction of his want of principle 
and feeling, it was then that came the death-pang which 
shook her affections to their very fbundation. 

That he should have had amours in the progress of his 
youth, was not strange ; nor did she feel this ; but that he 
should haye heartlessly deserted the objects of his passions, 
and literally left the victims of his sensuaUty, the beingB whom 
he had sought for pleasure, and with whom he had found it, 
to starve for the want of common necessaries, and for that 
assistance which a stranger would have rendered them, her 
heart bled to feel the worthlessness of the object on which she 
had thrown herself away ; and shuddered at the dreadful cer* 
tainty that she could no longer love him with that fervency by 
which she had once described and felt that the love of a wife 
ought to be characterized. 

The want of feeling was in the mind of Agnes the greatest 
of crimes. Cold-heartedness was the only thing for which 
she could find no excuse in all the vocabulary of her own 
kind feelings. Imprudence, carelessness, neglect, nay, even 
infidelity, she could perhaps have forgiven : but to want fhel- 
ing was to be capable of all these without the hope of repent- 
ance. 

She had hitherto repressed these feelings ; had endeavoured 
to forget them ; had striven to hope ;*— yes, absolutely strtten 
to hope that many of her surmises were untrue ; but this tale 
of Julia, this eye-witnessing of one of the effects of his heart- 
lessness and depravity, had indeed brought conviction too 
much home to be denied, even by a heart that wished to find 
its fears devoid of foundation. 

At this period,, with his usual versatility, his manner became 
again attentive ; he was more at home ; and he seemed again 
to seek her society with his former pleasure. But soon the 
influence of fashion, that love of pleasure and notoriety, that 
Unresisted custom of acting upon any impulse that gave him 
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tiie hqw (rf 4 BK»Mnt*8 drisrttiaaienly led biin away ; and 
the inaidion Ltfsltos •rerst his elbow to wgt hitn on ki hk 
eareerof feUy^ he tocm rekpsed intodMi ftuiliimiabte husband, 
and tcareely ever appeared at home, e^coepting when his 
wife's parties presented greater hope of play or p^asure than 
his dab) or those of any other persons of ftahion in hai circle. 
The whole of this conduct was enooaraged by LesKe, 
who coltiTated eTety eirS propensity of his natwre, Irf 
forming parties for play, or pointing out and desetibing 
objects 01 itttriguet and by leading htm into every species 
of fashionable notoriety, either by example, or by orsing 
him into them by that ridicule which was his Bever-finling 
weapon when a qualm of conscience would cooie over him 
with regard to his wife ; and which, in spite of all his folly, 
was semetimes the ease, when some act of her goodness to 
others, or kindness to himself, was thrust upon his notice. 
In the mean time that Leslie apparently tried to conceal 
all these derelictions of 7 reror from his duty, he oontrived 
that they should, by other and sure, means, find their way 
to the ear of Agnes, with whom it was bis task to palliate 
them, thus constituting himself the husband*8 best friend, 
and laying a fair ckiin by such conduct to the wife's con- 
fidence. 

In all his interviews with her, it was his practice to find 
eicttses for Trevor, andyet to leave off with a wonder that 
any man could be so blind to his own happiness ; but he 
nerer permitted an expression that she could construe into 
any declaration of what his own feelings would have been, 
had he been so placed. He Was too much a master of his 
art for this stale covert way of declaring his sentiments ; 
i^nd he knew that if she once took the alarm while her 
heart was still untouched or still vacillating, that there 
would be an end to his hopes for ever. 

All he did, therefore, was to increase his intimacy with 
both parties ; to be the means of bringing Trevor frequently 
to his own home, at the same time that he made Agnes feel 
that it was to his influence that she owed the society of 
her husband. 

When hour after hour would elapse without his appear' 
ance, and party liter party had been explored, with no 
Trevor to be Ifound, he would always try to frame some 
excuse, whidi appeared to arise from the kindest of mo- 
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tives, to both his friend and his wife, while it was sure ta 
leaTe a painful inipre8si(ni on the nund of Agnes. 

Sick and disappointed, her heart still glowing with all its 
warmth and feeling, no wonder that she at first felt like a 
being left alone in the world. It was in vain that she 
cherished the hope of still loving her hnshand ; his<»iidiiGt 
would not permit her to do it even if her heart could haye 
sanctioned an oblivion that could never come ; and daily 
did the little influence which he retained in her heart 
diminish, till she found herself, in spite oS all her ^arta to 
the contrary, in the miserablp fdtiuiiion of a wife more than 
indifferent to the oiHy being whom she had a legitimate 
right to love. 

It was in vain that she urged to herself the duty she owed 
him as a husband. In vain recollected the obligatioDs she 
had entailed upon herself by the sacred ' ceremony which 
bound her to him. She had, alas I been too much the crea- 
ture of feeling, for mere form to guide her afiections, when 
feeling was gone ; and^ could not but acknowledge to herself 
that affection had vanished, and that it was impo^iblefor her 
to conjure up to her own mind even the semblance of a love 
she no longer experienced. Here was a state for such a 
heart as hers ; a heart overflowing with all the kindliest, all 
the warmest feelings of our nature ; a heart that, fi-om its 
earliest infancy, had felt the necessity of loving ; and whose 
warmest effusions were now condenmed to be sent forth, 
like Noah's dove, from the ark of her own bosom into the 
wide world, and to return without finding a resting-place 
upon vi^hich they might repose with safety. 

As the dreams of her imagination faded, the world ap- 
peared a blank. It presented nothing to fill up the void 
which the decay of her love for Trevor had lefl. Books and 
solitude but encouraged this feeling of desolation ; and slie 
sought a refuge from herself and her thoughts in society. 
She plunged into all the dissipation which her rank in life 
authorized. Her tables were covered with visiting-tickets ; 
her drawing-room crowded by everything and everybody that 
was gay, careless, or fashionable, and a certain dread, that 
the absence of one folly might create the necessity for 
another, gave a sort of recklessness to her mind and heart, 
that made her seek a kind of mental intoxication in the en- 
joyment of society. 

It was the ambition of everybody to be upon her list ; be- 



cause to be v^n, it made a person at eihce semMiody, and 
not to be iipo& it was lilera% t^be Bobodf. • 

Leslie gave Im pewerfol inffuenee to tbis aaeeitdaDey ; and 
by bis example^ made Trevor's bouse tbe revert of ^W tbe 
esEclusives among tbe yoosg men of iai^^B : and tbcogh k 
is generally supposed tbat tbe ladies ale the great attract 
tion in society, yet it i& well knon^ii amoBg tbe catevets «if 
fasbioiH tbat wbere there is a prependeiancy of young Bicn, 
there wOl like^rise be the most numerous assemblage ef tbe 
other sex. Tbe fact is, there is a mulsal attraction ; and it 
is a good thing ibr aM the purposes of society that it i»so« 

Leslie w^cbed ail the motements of Ibe heart of Agnes 
with a wary eye, and understood tbem compJetely. He bad 
soon discovered ibe wane of her attaehnient to -Trevor, 
which be knew must be the natural consequence of hie con- 
duct, aided by his own plans. He foresaw the complete his- 
tory of her heart and feelings ; and threw in* the episode of 
Juba Stanton, by way of an utter exiinetion of all those 
bngering sentiments of afiection and esteem, to wbieb tlw 
heart cbng^ witb so much tenacity^ and which it abandons 
with so mucl) regret, for the object of one's first love* His 
own c<»iduet in tbie affair, be was, of course, in hopes might 
be the foundation of tbe new teelings be wished to create. 
He anticipated the vacancy her bean most feel at first, and 
rejoiced that she Bed to dissipation as a relict^ instead of to 
solid reflection ; as be knew that notbmg so much rdaxes tbe 
firmness of a woman's principle aa the perpetual pursuit of 
pleasure^ He knew« too, tbat Agnes woukl find all tbe plea- 
sures of iasbienable society insuflicient. Be knew tbat she 
would look back witb regret to tbe affections from which she 
had promised herself so much happiness : he judged tbat her 
heart would yearn after some new object upon wbicb to 
place them ; and be hoped, by skilful management, tbat be 
might Umself become Uiat object. 

Tbe fimt grand atep^ tbe complete alienation of her affec- 
tions from her husband, was accomplished ; and he began 
from this to anticipate tbe fiill success of his enterprise. 

This very circumstance, however, debarred him fi'om a 
number of privileges which he had hitherto enjoyed. It was 
no longer necessary for him to form excuses for Trevor, and 
build up an idea of bis own amiabHity by doing so. There 
was no l^ger any necessity tor those little confidences wbieb 
could not but exist betweeo tbem while be was considered 
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in her eye, in some measure, the guardian of the man de 
loved ; her not loving him any longer, destroyed half the in* 
terest which she had taken in his conversation when it tamed 
upon her husband ; and there was no longer that one subject 
to draw them together, and to form a perpetual excuse fot 
Ute'd'tites^ which he dared not yet use any otherwise than 
for the purpose for which they were designed. There was 
no subject in common between them ; and Leslie felt the loss 
of this. 

It was now a matter of indifference to her whether Trevor 
attended her parties or not ; so that Leslie found that one 
great motive of their peculiar intimacy was at an end. 

Her mind was, however, iropre^ed favourably towards 
him. Her heart was vacant. His conduct to her had cleared 
him with her from many of the imputations with which his 
character was loaded with regard to bis libertinism. He 
had successfully ipstilled into her mind that he had been li- 
belled in the character wbich the world gave him ; he had ex- 
cited her admiration of his talents and accomplishments, and 
her gratitude by the part which she had supposed him to 
have acted with regard to Trevor ; and, above all, he bad es- 
tablished an intimacy of feeling, a mutuality of sentiment, 
that she could have with no other person. Thus circum- 
stanced, Leslie was thrown upon his own resources ; he was 
no more to be aided in his fichemes by the huabRnd of his 
victim, excepting so far as his absence gave him the oppor- 
tunity for their prosecution. 

He knew her heart too well to fancy that it could be 
long satisfied with the life she led ; and he determined so to 
model himself, as to appear the best affui on which her 
wounded feelings could repose themselves. 

As he had formerly sympathised with her in her husband's 
neglect, and felt that she had feU that sympathy*— for one 
always feels these things — he now turned his sympathy in 
another direction, and seemed to lament that a heart and 
mind so constituted for better things, should be compelled to 
devote themselves to such heartless pursuits. He ridiculed 
the society by which they were so often surrounded : he 
pointed out the heartlessness of one, and the folly of another : 
portrayed the domestic strife of spme, and the conjugal in- 
difference of others : inveighed, in measured terms, agamat 
ties which bound dissimilar people together for their tives ; 
and would finish with an animated description of the bappi- 
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ness wluch love might yield to two persons of similar senti- 
ments. 

He had discovered her romantic disposition, and conld 
dress up many of the early adventures of his own life in all 
the glowing colours of romance, but say so little of himself 
as to iviier the charge of egotism, and yet leave the impres- 
sion on the mind of his hearers that he had been the prin- 
cipal actor in the scenes he was describing. 

Yet all this he tried to manage so as to escape the notice 
of others. He knew that a whisper once conveyed to her 
ear that his attentions were observed, would ruin his schemes 
for ever, should such a circumstance occur before he had 
made an impression upon her heart. 

He seldom, therefore, danced with her above once or twice 
of an evening ; but he devoted himself to make' these qua- 
drilles so delightful by his conversation, and contrived after- 
wards to make her dance with persons whose insipidity of 
character was such a contrast to his own, that she could not 
but feel the difference. At supper or dinner he seldom sat 
next to her, but always within reach of her ; and here again 
lie generally managed so that some simpleton of such rank 
as entitled him to the privilege, should hand her down, that 
lie might again benefit by the contrast : and he not only 
called up all the natural resources of his wit to render this 
contrast the greater, but he read incessantly to store his mind 
with such new matter and information, as rendered him a 
most desirable companion to one of such an inquiring and en- 
ergetic mind as Agnes possessed. 

When it was announced, it was still the same simple pa- 
trician who led her to her carriage ; but it was Leslie who 
always contrived, unnoticed amidst the crowd of departures, 
to wrap the Cashmere closely round her form, and to whisper 
^apprehensions for her health, with his ^^ good night," in a 
tone which frequently conveyed to her mind the whole his- 
tory of her past life, from the sympathy which it bespoke. 

It was his plan that every bright spot in her present exist- 
ence should emanate froni himself. If she had an agreeable 
recollection or anticipation, he contrived, by some means or 
other, that they should arise from something which he had 
said or done, or something which he had proposed. 

In short, had he but taken half the pains for the gratifica- 
tion of a virtuous passion, there is not a woman in the world 
who could l^ave resisted him. But it is ever the fate of 
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msD to Jabbiir mare after legitimate ol^ects than'legitimste 
ones. 

It tafces doable the talent and labour to be a thief than aa 
iioiiBBt man ; yet the <Hne leads to the galiowB, and Hbe ether 
to f espectati3ity. 



CHAPTER VIIL 



A REHONSTBANCE. 



Sir Harrt. Dost think a sermon, man, preached by ttiofa prosing lips 
M yours, can pirt aside the hope of hisses i ezpeot from hers? Can eold 
advice p«t out hot lore ? No, no. So spase myfiarsi «nd your own breath, 
good Mr, tSag^e. 

COMEDT. 



As to the other peisone of our drama, they moved on, 
during this period, precisely according to their various cha- 
racters. AmeUa, still as cold, and formal, and fashionable as 
ever, was not aroused out of her usual routine of feeling, or 
rather want of feeling, by becoming the mother of a beauti- 
ful boy. Her accouchement was atteiuled with all the eti- 
quette that the knowledge of Lady Pomeroy could press into 
her service on the occasion. Dr. Clark, and a nurse who 
had officiated on such occasions, with two or three count- 
esses and marchionesses, were in attendance in their vari- 
ous capacities ; knockers and bells were muffled ; the street 
covered with straw; and every thing conducted perfectly 
en regie. 

Henry Pomeroy was delighted at being a father, and would 
liAve spent the whole day in his wife^s apartment, and have 
officiated as principal nurse, had his mother permitted it. 
He was very anions that Amelki should perform all the 
maternal duties herself; and even ventured to suggest that 
those who eonsigned such a sweet task to others, were really 
scarcely more tkui half the nolhers of their own children. 
All hiis remonstrances^ however, ^^ould make no alteratioii 'm 
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Uie determination of Lady Pomeroj that her daughter-in-law 
should not be made a wet-nurse : it was only for vulgar peo- 
ple to fbllow the course of nature, and spoil their figures ; 
and quite out of the question for people of fashion to do 
such things. So poor Henry was condemned to see the 
child of his ddighted aflection draw its sustenance from a 
stranger's bo^om, and compelled to make love to a buxom 
nursery-maid for the pleasure of nursing his own son. 

Amelia was perfectly recovered at the end of a week, but 
propriety and etiquette required the confinement of a montli ; 
and a full month was accordingly permitted to elapse ere the 
cards of ^^ thanks for obliging inquiries*' were issued. The 
farce of churching was then performed in her own boudoir ; 
and Amelia again appeared as blooming as ever, and with as 
few cares upon her heart and brow as before she had become 
a mother. 

With Lady Pomeroy and Amelia, Trevor's conduct, being 
fashionable, was passed over as all right ; but with his sister, 
and with Hartley, it was different. They both trembled al 
the position in which their friend Agnes was placed ; they 
both foresaw the total wreck of her hopes unless Trevor 
could be brought to his senses ; and the one knowing Leslie, 
and the otber suspecting him, both, without communicating 
with each other, had the same thoughts on the subject, and 
trembled for the happiness of Agnes, though neither of them 
had even a glimpse of suspicion of her honour. 

With these feelings they both watched the movements of 
the Trevors with anxious solicitude, each afraid to disclose 
their opinions or their fears to any one else. The continu- 
ance of the same train of thought at length led to an idair- 
cUsemeni between themselves, and thus the first step to mu- 
tual confidence between Hartley and Lady Emily was taken, 
through their mutual anxiety for their friend. 

All, however, that they could do, was to lament in secret 
over the conduct of Trevor, and to sympathise with Agnes. 
Matters continued thus for some time : the alienation of 
Trevor and Agnes gradually became greater in reality, though 
not in appearance. At length Lady Emily ventured to argue 
wijh him on the absurdity of his conduct, and to represent 
it^ too probable consequences : he always sheltered himself 
under the example of otljers, and shook off every remon- 
strance with the unanswerable argument, that " every body 
tlid the same." In his own mind too, though almost without 
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acknowledging it to himself, he *had such a thorough de 
pendence upon the affection and principles of his wife, that 
the ^^ probable 'consequences"^iqted at by his sister were 
never once thought of with any thing resembling the slightest 
fear of their occurrence. He therefore pursued his usual 
course, and spent his whole time in gambling, at his clubs, 
or in the pursuit of some intrigue, which enabled him to 
preserve the character of a gay fellow, or which gave him 
some additional notoriety among that set to which he was 
proud to belong. 

In the mean time Leslie became almost domesticated at 
Trevor House. He called in the morning immediately after 
breakfast, rallied Trevor for his perpetual domesticity while 
he was alone with him in his library, or when in the presence 
of Agnes, hinted at the happiness he might find at home did 
he stay there. He was then sure to start some subject, or 
mention some new attraction, which led Trevor out, and br 
that means secured himself the company of Mrs. Trevor for 
the rest of the morning ; and all this was so well managed, 
that Trevor only felt obliged to him for preventing any un- 
pleasant little matrimonial consequences arising from his ab- 
sence, while Agnes thought she saw a tacit sympathy wit)i 
her for her husband's neglect. 

But Leslie still felt that all these manoeuvres were useless ; 
they did not rapproclwr him to his main object ; they seemed 
to make the way smooth, and yet there was the same insur- 
mountable barrier to be passed over — the conveying a know- 
ledge to her of his passion ; nor could all his ingenuity, all 
his nightly thoughts and daily contrivances, imagine or carve 
out a method of doing this without creating such an alarm 
as his " tact" taught him would be fatal to his hopes for 
ever. 

It was in vain that he recurred to all his experience ; in 
vain he plotted and counterplotted ; all he could do was to 
disguise his passion, his intentions, and his wishes, instead of 
explaining them. 

He could mark all her struggling feelings at the evident 
neglect of her husband ; he had read in the glistening eye. 
the slightly convulsed cheek, the contracted lip, the disap- 
pointment of early hope and affectionate anticipation, ^d 
jfie had watched these syniptoms till he hoped they had gra- 
dually diminished into the indifference with which Trevor*^ 
neglect and absence were at present permitted . 
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Yet he saw that with all the depth of feeling, with all the 
iusceptibility on which he had built his hopes, that there was at 
present no chance for him, anii that hitherto all his sighs, all 
his sympathy, had gone for nothing. There was a high-souled 
feeling of honour, implanted in her heart, that stood in the 
stead of principles engrafted by education, and of tliose 
founded on the rock of piety ; the habit offeeUng rightly 
had led her to aci rightly, and a thought derogative to virtue, 
a sensation subversive of fastidious delicacy, had never crept 
into h^ mind. Temptation she never felt, because it was 
never thought of, and if she had thought of it, she would 
have imagined herself above it, and have spurned at the idea 
of anything that was wrong having the slightest influence 
over her. 

Leslie knew, however, that she fdt an interest for him ; 
he knew that he had created gratitude by his apparent con- 
duct with regard to Trevor, and he knew hkewise that she 
attributed his altered demeanour to some attachment. 
Through the medium of Flounce he had likewise learned 
that she had once been overheard in soliloquy to exclaim-— 
^^ WeU, who can be the lady that has at length won the hi- 
therto impenetrable heart of Sir Robert Leslie ?" He had 
been used to calculate greatly upon the vanity of the sex, as 
indeed it is the greatest assistant that men can possibly en- 
gage in their designs upon woman, whether honourable or 
dishonourable, and he hoped, could he find a really favour- 
able-purposely-cqntrived-accidental opportunity, (it was thus 
he expressed it himself>) not of disclosing, but of permitting 
the discovery of his passion, that the idea of being the only 
person who had the power to touch his ^^ hitherto impene- 
trable heart'* might operate greatly in his favour. 

One mormng, as usual, L^ie was sitting in his library re- 
volving all these thoughts in his mind, and considering what 
should be his next step, when, contrary to his orders of not 
bemg at home, his servant announced that Mr. Hartley was 
in the drawing-room ; a half-muttered curse at the stupidity 
of the domestic who had disobeyed his orders rose to his lips ; 
for there was a kind of straightforwardness in the conversa- 
tion, actions, and looks of Hartley, that frequently posed 
Leslie more than the most consununate art ever could have 
done. 

He had also thought once or twice, that he had caught his 
^Y^ fixed upon him with a very peculiar expression, and the 
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sense which he had that his renl character could not be con- 
cealed from one who knew hina so well as Hartley, produced 
a conscious leeling which was any thing but agreeable. 

Under such circumstances a visit from Hartley was what 
be neither wished nor expected ; and again he cursed his 
servant for admittin^g him. 

Hartley was at this moment ushered into the library, and 
met by Leslie with that frank cordiality of aspect, that epeij 
welcoming countenance and hearty shake of the hand^ that 
could never have conveyed an idea of what was passiiig in 
his mind with regard to his present visit. 

*' I am come, Sir Robert " 

^^ Sir Robert ! Why, cousin Hartley," intmupted Leslie. 
'•^ what means this formality ?'' 

^^ Well then," cousin Leslie, ^^ I am come to request a few 
moments' serious conversation with you, and am very htippy 
to find one, whose quaHficalions are so attractive, 4nd whoise 
position in the world of fashion generally surrounds him with 
society, for once alone." 

^^Oh, my dear Hartley," said Leslie, with one of those 
modest airs he knew so well how to assume, ^^ my qtiaHSca* 
tions are of little use in serious conversation : I move merely 
as the painted butterfly, whose outward colours idduee many 
to pursue it, little thinking 4hat the moment of auocisss too 
frequently destroys the beauty which attracts their attenlioii.'' 

^' Were this, Leslie," and Hartley assumed a sedoiis,atoost 
a grave air, ^^ were this Itn applicable simile, my present visit 
would be happily rendered unnecessary ; but lh<^e are insects 
which flutter in the sunbeams as brilliantly as the butteffly. 
but which conceal a sting beneath their beauties to punish 
those who may attempt their captivity!" 

^' And to pursue your metaphor, my dear Hartley," said 
Leslie, " do you net think it poetical, nay, moral justice, that 
this insect should use all the power that nature has bestowed 
upon him to punish those whose hands are unplif^ed to en- 
slave it?" 

^* As applicable to those who may have such a wish, your 
answer maybe correct," rep^ed Hartley; ^^but when he 
flies out of his iH'ilKant career to Wound objects ^who never 
engendered an idea of his captivity, 'tis then he becomes 
dangerous, and that all hands are uplifted to crush him. But 
to have done with allegory — " 

*' Ob, with all my heart," laughed Leslie ; " for since thr 
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only use you have made of it has been to metamorphoae me 
from a harmless butterfly into a malignant hornet, I know not 
what I may become at last ; so in pity to the weakness of 
my understanding, be plain." 

^^ It is not in my Bature to be otherwise," said Hartley ; 
'^ I know my own deficiencies as well as those who sneer at 
me. Society has not yet polished off the asperities of my 
nature sufficiently to enable me to clothe my questions in 
language which will either blunt their point or conceal their 

truth. / To be plain, then. Sir Robert, ;" and he 

hesitated ; the awkwardness of the task he had undertaken 
— the character of the man. he was addressing — the nuscon- 
struction his wilfuhiess might put upon the step he was taking 
— and the little real right he had to take it — all struck him at 
once, and he hesitatingly repeated — ^^ to be plain," and was 
silent. 

Leslie knew what was coming, saw his perplexity, and de- 
termining not to relieve it, took a pinch of snuff; then offer- 
iiig his box to Hartley, who declining it, he put it deliberately 
io his pocket, and fixing his large penetrating eyes full upon 
Hartley's countenance, waited patiently for the conclusion of 
his sentence. . 

Hartley still, however, remained silent ; he knew perfectly 
what he wished to say, but feeling the tender ground he was 
upon with such a character as that of Leslie, he had not art 
ODough to temporise, and was considering some way in which 
he might come plainly to the point without compromising 
anybody. 

Nearly five minutes were thus passed in silent attention on 
the part of the one, and embarrassed tboughtfulness on that 
of the other. 

" Well, Hartley," at length said Leslie, very quietly, and 
in one of his calm, tones, ^^ I am waiting for the conclusion 
()f your sentence, which seems like the notes of Baron Mun- 
chausen's horn, to have been frozen in its passage." 

'^ Sir Robert," said Hartley, still hesitating — almost stam- 
mering in his speech ; ^^ I wish to speak seriously with you 
upon a subject connected with a lady well known, and I trust 
well esteemed by both of us." 

^^ Seriously upon the subject of a lady : my dear Hartley^ 
is anything serious compatible with woman ?" asked Leslie. 

'^ Nay, Sir Robert, this b trifling," — said Hartley. 

^' Well," interrupted Leslie, " and were you not talking of 
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womeo? But put your heart at rest ; I presume that! iiuk}^ 
of late, have danced tooofkn with Lady Eraiiy TtevoTf ami 
you dread having another rival in tiie field, and Uierefore take 
the privilege of a cousin to question me.'* 

^'Sir Robert, Sir Robert, yeu mistake me, I fear, wilftdly 
mistake me," said Hartley with ^lergy ; ^^4^at 1 love Lady 
£mi}y Trevor ardently and sincerely, is known to the whole 
world ; that I pursue her amidst a host of rivals, each of 
whom possesses a thousand more attractiolis than I do, is 
also known. I, with my plain manners, may have done wi- 
wisely to have entered the lists of compelitorsbip for BUcfa a 
prize. But my heart for ence has got the>better of nayhead^ 
and I have pursued its dictates. If I succeed, I bec<niie the 
happiiest of men ; if I fail, I must pass my whole Ufe in at- 
tempting to forget her." 

llie energy with which Hartley had uttered this sentence, 
quite astonished Leslie ; who again refreshing his nose from 
bis diamond box, ask^d whether he could be of any service 
to his cousin ; and then hinted that a Whole life was never 
necessary to forget any woman . Hartley, unused to give way 
to his feelings, had been betrayed imafwai^es int?o this estpMi 
of his sentiments, by the unexpected turn that Le^e had 
given to his meaning. Passing his hand, thei^fbre, across 
his brow, as though he could brush away the expression 
which he was conscious it exhibited, heabraptly interrupted 
Leslie, by saying, ^' But it is not of Lady Emily Trevor that 
I came to speak—- it is of"— and again he hesitated.— 

^^ Of whom then ? for really," said Leslie, ^^ I bad no idea 
that you were interested about any other than Lady Emily." 

^' No, no ; it is not of Lady Emily, but of— Mrs. Trevor, 
that I wished to speak." 

" Of Mrs. Trevor ?" asked Leslie, in a voice whose 
calmness might almost be construed into carelessness ; '^ and 
what of her, my dear Hartley ?" Finding him silent, yet 
feeling that his eyes were fixed earnestly upon his fkce, he 
pursued in the same calm tone, and with the same unchanged 
countenance — *^ And what can you have to say of her ?" 

Hartley, as he contemplated the quiet, unmoved manner 
and countenance of Leslie, was almost staggered in his pur- 
pose ; and it was not till he called to his mind his full know- 
ledge of the consummate power which Leslie p^Mssessed over 
all his faculties, that he could still imagine the sQi^icions en- 
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teriatned by himself and Lady Emiiy to be founded m aay 
thing Mke reality. . He Teawtted*^ 

Yea, Sir Rob^t, of Mm. Trevor I would apeak ; -and, aa 
a man of lieiiour, it mnst be in the strictest confidence be- 
iweOD ua." 

JLeahe bowed assent. 

c*^ Ledie,'* parsued Hartley, ^* accemplialMd asahe is, witli 
a iDisid iBOTe kaghfy «ttlivvated, talents move deveieped than 
in ibe reat«of her aex, Mia. Trevor is. an inexperienced wo- 
mmn in the ways of the world ; guided by her own ftolings, 
aad««oiiecio«B of her own reetitnde, she is eareleaa of Uie 
opiiiions of society, so long aa ^riie hnows she acts rightly ; 
but yon and i know, that this is not sufficient. The appear- 
ance, as well as the reality, is necessary ; ^a»d no man by his 
perpetual attentions to a married woman should give the 
world a. supposition of that whiofa does not exist.'' 

^^ Agreed^ my dear Hartley, <]uit0 agreed,'* obaerved Leslie. 

*^ It h BQore particularly die duty of one who is the friend 
of the Iraaband to aTmd this," patvoied Hartley ; *^ because 
that very fiienddilp afibrds him greater opportunity fat the 
display of those attentions wfeneh may be misconstrued by a 
censorious world." 

^^ Agreed again^^quite agreed," calmly observed Leslie. 
*^ And is any friend of Trevor's doing this ?" 

^^ Yes, Leslie, you loiow there is. You know that you 
yourself are acting thus ; and Lady Emily, as the early and at- 
tached friend of Mrs. Trevor, treml^s for the consequences." 

^^ You surprise me. Hartley," said Leslie, with the same 
imperturbable manner. ^^ You surprise me exceedingly;" 
taking a pinch of snufrl ^* But pray are you deputed by 
Trevor to come to me ? or in what capacity am I to imagine 
that you catechise me thus ?" 

^^ I come, Leslie,*' said Hartley, ^^ merely from the dictates 
of my own heart, and out of respect to the anxiety of one 
whom I reverence aaid love more than all the rest of the 
world. 1 eome out of a sincere friendship to one of the 
most amiable of her sex, and out of pity to him who knows 
not how ta appreciate her, but whom I may one day have to 
call my brother ; and as sudi, I cannot be insensible to any 
thing that can threaten a stain upon his Iicmour, even in the 
thougblB of the giddy multitude." 

*^^ Well, Hartley, I listen to you with patience, and am 
quite willing to listen till you bate concluded your sermon ; 
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though, by the vehemence with which you proceed, I muci 
fear that it may end with any thing rather than the usual ter 
mination of a benediction,*' replied. Leslie. 

«^ Nay, nay, Leslie," exclaimed Hartley, ^^ you cannot mis- 
understand me ; you cannot but be sensible that atteutioDS 
from such a man as you are to a neglected wife, must have 
a pernicious influence on her reputation. And I know you 
so well, that without any hope of ultimate success, you are 
not satisfied without the attempt to inspire a feeling which, io 
a susceptible mind, may render a woman miserable for iever/* 

^< Pray, Hartley," asked Leslie, ^^ is this conduct dictated 
by fears Ibr me, or fears for the lady ? because if the latter, 
I should say it was any thing but complimentary to her pris* 
ciples and reputation." 

<^ God forbid that I should breathe a word that could be 
construed as derogatory to either. No, Leslie," exclaimed 
Hartley, '^ 1 have no fears of that nature. Her heart is the 
seat of honour and of virtue. Her principles such, that had 
your fascination a mental force equal to the mechanical 
powers of Archimedes, you could not subvert them. But 
you might make her — " he again hesitated. He was afraid, 
to such a man as Leslie, to state the fears that agitated the 
mind of Lady Emily, who might be supposed the confidant 
of her friend, and was again silent. 

^^ Now, my dear Hartley,", said Leslie, ^^ to what good caii 
all this tend ? Trevor is my friend. - Is it unnatural that his 
wife should be so likewise ? Whatever attentions I pay in 
that quarter are sanctioned by him ; and what can you pos- 
sibly have to do with it ? And I should have thought by thii- 
time, you must have known that you might as well attempt 
to overturn the Newtonian system, as change either my prin- 
ciples or practice with regard to women." 

^^ Then," indignantly exclaimed Hartley, ^^ are all the ele- 
gancies of your wit, the brilliancy of your talents, and the 
accomplishments of your mind, perverted from the use for 
v;hich they have been bestowed by a too-bountiful nature, all 
devoted entirely to self; and for the unsatisfactory gratifica- 
tion of a selfish vanity, you can risk the destruction of the 
happiness of a benevolent and amiable being." 

'-^ By being selfish, my dear cousin, I only imitate the rest 
of mankind ; and Rochefoucault was right in inculcating the 
idea, that there is not one feeling in human nature that hae 
not its foundation in the same principle." 
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^^ Hold, Sir Robert,*' said Hartley, ^^ measure not mankind 
by the sentiments of your own heart. There is a spark of 
human nature which ^ves it some claim to affinity with su- 
perior beings."' — At this moment he was interrupted by the 
entrance of Trevor. He stopped suddenly*— -surprised — 
confused, and unable to recover himself. Trevor could not 
but remark that hb presence was unexpected, if not unwel- 
come. 

^^ Eh, Hartley ! Leslie 1 I hope I don't interrupt business ? 
If I BOB de tropy say so^ and 1 am off directly,'^ said Trevor, 
looking inquiringly at both. 

*^ Oh 1 no— no — no— not at all," stammered Hartley. 

Leslie, who was really glad of the interruption, yet did not 
at all show it, coolly said to Hartley — *'^ Well, cousin Hart- 
ley, shall we continue the discussion ? or shall we defbr it ? 
Trevor is my friend, you know ; and his presence, and opi- 
nions, may not be Dnserriceable ou such an occasion." 

^^ Oh ! pray make any use of me you please," exchumed 
Trevor. "Opinion — advice — any thing I have, is at the 
service of my friends, at all times, in aU places, and m all 
circumstances." 

Hartley was in an agony ; he felt the dangerous position 
in which he had placed Agnes ; he knew the daring reck- 
lessness and biting sarcasm of which Leslie was capable, and 
he trembled for the mischief that might result frcmi his well- 
intentioned visit. Unable, however, to recover himself with 
the tact and coolness exhibited by LesUe, he stajttmered out 
— " Oh ! no— no— no — ^not now— another time ;" and was 
going, when Leslie, as though a thought had that moment 
struck him, stopped him. 

^^ Hold, cousin Hartley," said he, and he spoke with a 
tone of solemnity ; " it must be now^ or it must be neoer. 
There can be no person so proper as my friend Trevor, to 
be present at a discussion in which a part of his family is in- 
volved ; and if you refuse this, let my proposition convince 
yon of the contrary to what you have supposed. I have 
treated the subject with lightness till now, because I thought 
you ought not to have entertained such suspicions seriously ; 
but I cannot permit you to part from me with the impression 
unremoved." 

This was said with such an air of candour, and uttered in 
^uch an impressive and serious tone, that Hartley was stag- 
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gered. He looked steadfasdy in Leslie's face, and could re&o 
nothing but sincerity. 

^^ Are you serious ?" asked he, in a doubting yoice. 

^^ Prove me, Hartley," said Leslie, ^^ I shrink not firom it 
If you have deduced from my manner a different conclusioD. 
attribute it to the usual careless levity of my character, am 
that obstinacy of our nature which refuses even the truth wheii 
it is demanded a little too imperiously. Shall we resume tk 
subject?" 

^^ No, no,*' again hastily exclaimed Hartley, ^^ I am"— and 
he hesitated — *'*' I am satisfied." 

He shook hands with Leshe ; told Trevor he should see bin: 
at dinner ; and hurried away. 

^^ Eh ! why Leslie, what the devil is the matter with Hart 
ley ?" asked Trevor, ^^ Family matters ! Oh, I see how it is; 
he has been jealous of Emily — thinks you have been paying 
her too much attention — ^fears you'll cut him out. Poor devil '. 
I pity him the life she leads him ; though I believe she will 
have him at last." 

Leislie smiled at the ease with which Trevor had received 
the impression which he had intended to convey to him, wbeo 
he said it was a discussion in which a part of his family was 
involved.' But his smile was his only assent to the question : 
he never uttered a lie unnecessarily. He knew that, under 
any circumstances. Hartley could never rectify the mistake. 
He was happy in having relieved him from suspicions that 
might probably have interfered with his pursuitof Agnes, so 
closely as she was united by the ties of friendship with Lad) 
Emily ; and he finished his toilet with the utmost nonchalance^ 
and drew Trevor into the Park for the purpose of meeting bij 
wife. 
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CHAPTER IX* 

PASSION. 



By Heaven I'll tell her boldly that 'tie ehe . 
Why ihonld ehe ashamed or aogry be, 
To be beloved by me ? 

COWLBT. 



LESLIE TO VILLARS. 

Whv, Villars, do you still pester me with your stories and 
voiir fie&Ara ahniit thA ^^ liOdy ofthe Lake," and her following 

Is not Italy large enough for her to 
.ired of that, is not the Lago Mag- 
ce her forget, me, or any thing else 
Has she not wherewithal to indulge 
• wishes ? Has not the letter from 
:ount of my decease, satisfied her ? 
le dead and buried in one of the 
would she have more ? If her love 
escribe it, why let her go and amuse 
isoleum to my memory. I should 
Ith which she would adorn it. 
' 3 old priest from being the humble 
.id bare-headed friar— ^the receiver 
become the sturdy threatener— the 
- —the brave defender and asserter o 
te ! But they are all alike — ^priests 
- y. This must have been the work • 

' ; scribbler, who did all the mischief. 
< id not know our real names ; other- 

might have given me trouble. Yoii 
I therefore send you out a maga- 
zine, in the obituary of which I have inserted the death of an 
Knglisb gentleman, of my assumed name, on his travels, as 
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having concarred in the precise spot where Lumley chose to 
make me depart this life in such an exemplary and repentant 
manner. Weak people often believe that which they see in 
print, of which they can never be convinced in manuscript, or 
by mere word of mouth. The devil (the printer's devil, I meao) 
seems to give it the stamp of truth ; and this, I have no doubt, 
has been the real reason why aUthe lies of history joind trftdi- 
tion have been received as gospel. 

Once convinced I am no more, his Christianity will step in 
to our assistance ; his religion will never suffer him to mftke 
%ar with the dead. He will preach peace and for^veoess, 
along with the penitence he prescribes to his pmt^git ; and 
we shall jog on, in our old path, without any fear of fbtore 
molestation . Tet, Fred, keep your eye upon them. I would 
not have them here for the world. So pray try to blot out 
such insignificant spots as the British isles from the map of 
their geographical knowledge. And so much for them. 

And now, Fred, to the subject that engrosses my whole 
soul — ^that usurps such universal dominion over everj sensf 
of which I am possessed, that I cannot call one of them my 
own. No, they are all — all hers. Nay, she seems, by the 
influence of the passion she has inspired, to have created ne^ 
ones. Yes, Fred, I am sure that in the fruition of sach & 
love as mine' for Agnes, a thousand new senses mast start 
into existence to allow the full enjoyment of possession. Ail 
the feelings inspired by all the other women I have ever i 
known in the world, if they could be congregated and an)a|' | 
gamated into one great passion, could not equal that which i$| 
now burning in mv heart — yes, burning, Fred— literallr, i'J^*] 
Polyphemus for Galatea — 

I bmn for her with unreleiitiiig fire. 

Mine is indeed a giant love ; and I wish I had the poorer jo 
roll down some huge rock upon the head of that Acis of 
Trevor when I see him near its object 

If I did'not thus suffer my passion to ebuilitioni^e at nig 
in these letters to you, in which the volcano of my heart r: 
mind relieves itself, it would scorch me to a cinder ; and r 
only th'mg La Tour would have to do at my toilet iu i< 
morning, would be to sweep away his master. 

All Siat I have felt before seems only to have been 
feeling of a boy* Upon the principle of gymnastics, » 



ketai appevs only to have attained strength hj zeroise, and 
its foreigQoe eaperience only senreq to toake its present 
&GiiUj c^ feeling the stronger. 

As the Rhone is said to fMss through the Lake of Oenevt^ 
and tp issue out of its clear anderysttd waters wilheot leaving 
« tf ace of its own darker hue ; so hither has pasaon aAe^ 
passion rolled through this heart of mine, and left it ua^ 
touched by their ires. But this, Fred, this passion-— thid 
madness ■ this call it what yon please--4or love is too cold a 
wocdt that occupies me now*<^]s not, I lear, to be quenched, 
even by possession. Possession! my thoughts must not 
wander that way; and yet this dolt of a husband, tliis mise^ 
rable, this insensUile tool and fool, wbo prefers a gaming^ 
table and the rattle of dice to the society and conversation 
of such a woman ; and who deserts that bed, which her 
beauty so bravely becomes as it lies pillowed to receive him, 
for the purchased caresses of a foreign paramour ; does 
everything in hia power to throw her into my arms ; and my 
web is silently^ and I trust surely, weaving around him. 
Yesii he will he in my toils ; and she must — she shall follow. 
ITes, Fred, skall ; and when I say 9hM and triH, I mean 
«a2i^ioii,.and not the mere future tense ; and you know I have 
naversaid it in vain« 

Yet .how or in what way to accomplish this will, I can see 
ao pMsent means ; though this plotting head of mine abso- 
lutely aches with the achenbesthat it daily, nightly, and hourly 
suggests, with this sole oligectin view. The trc^tdmill itself does 
not revolve more times in the course of the four-and-twenty 
hours than this braia of naae in the consideration of the 
various projects and phma which present themselves. The 
ruin of Imr husband ^es net affiyrd means quidc enough for 
my impatience. The dice ase not etea^r^ against bim ; and 
thus it is a )pnger oper atioe than I had calculated upon, and 
in the mean time my pasnon » preying upon my very soul — 
is wearing meout tndi by inch ; and it beeomes a raattw of 
absolute justice to ofself to socoeed. Self-preservation, 
everybody says, is the fiiBt law of natwe ; and nobody can 
blame me for aeting upon that which actuates everybody* 
Yes, tiie poaesBion ef Agnes Tmrar is absolutely neced^ary 
to my existence ; and it would indeed be a kind of mcksl 
:3uicide, not to attempt everything to eompaHS my ends : and 
suicide, you know^ is the worst of crimes ; jra't it, IVed? ' 
You say, give her up ; come to Italy, and lose all reeolkctiQn 
Vol.. II-— 8 
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of 6iicb a coy.beauty, in the Bivm of the osany wiDiiig one^ 
who will welcome me there. Fred, I cannot do it Nor 
could the poesession of all the women in Italy, provided yoQ 
could ensure me such wholesale mercbandiBe, quench the 
9aifde jcmsaanee which she has inspired. ¥et what to do^ 
I know not. To gain her by consent seems to be a work of 
ages. She will never yield till her gray heirs have rendered 
her unlovely, and my own have made me impotent— rather 
of them desirable circumstances, under any event : for I have 
known two elderly people, whose pasaons are dead, to eoift- 
pare former feelings over conversational souchong; and 
regret that they did not understand each other when their 
passions were alive, and when the understanding would not 
have been entirely useless. Think of this, Fred, and let us 
save ourselves and others from this useless repentance. 

But am I to be foiled— foiled by a girl ? I, who have tri- 
umphed over twenty — I believe I may add ten to the number, 
but I have, not my common-place book by me, and I don't 
like to commit myself: yet one cannot call that conquest 
either, where willingness met us in the middle of the way, 
and saved us the trouble of gcmig over the other half. To 
conquer such a woman as this, is indeed conquest — ^at least 
it shall be. But how to imke it so, that is tiie question ; 
whether gentleness will win her to my purpose, or whether, 
Tarquin-lSs;e, I shall make her mine by force ; and win her 
will and heart afterwards, eh, Fred ? shall her attendants— 

■ I somemofBiBgorly* 
Find tiie bed nnheaned tff her mutress? 

What say yoir to this? Shall I venture? What though 1 
fa;iled, and died in the attempt, I should be found like the 
miser in the ruins of Herculaneum, scorched to death with 
my treasure in my hand. Yet no, I would not owe her tQ 
force ; that is, provided I can win her oUierwise ; I must 
have her mind-— her hevt«^her will — her «ofil. But you say, 
that with a woman so eoinstituted, forbidden joys would 
pf oduce agony instead of delight ; that the anxiety, the guilty 
the terror, would turn pleasure into pain. Fred, you don't 
Know humi^i nature so well as old Ovid, that venerable 
patriarch of love's literature, who, speaking of what are 
called guilty joys, says, 

Tb» guilt whieh makes them anximis, makes tliem great. 

And is not this true? and have not we found it so ?— to hfi 
auire we have ; and shall again, I trust. 
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By my smmiI, Fred, when I think of it, women are very ill 
treated in these conventional laws which society has chosen 
to impose upon them. Here we rove about, and may have 
as many mistresses as there are months!, aye, or as there are 
weeks in die year, if we please, while a poor woman is tied 
to one doll stick of a husband for the whole of her life. 
Upon my word, it is too bad ; and such spirited fellows as 
you and I are, Fred, who see this injustice, and take pity 
upon them, ought to have a statue in bronze erected to us, 
at the expense of the whole sex. 

Why cannot women do as men do ? — 

Let ertry. woman eboote Ae mas she likes, 

To pleasure her, and after him another ; 

Chang^ing as often as the subtle wind, 

The [^e»fiMsed moon, or their own wandering thoughts. 

Clever, sensible gentlemen, those same Messieurs Beaumont 
and Fletcher, who frequently say more to the purpose in a 
single hile, than a modem poet does in a whole canto. 

What a vaat deal of trouble would this save ; particularly 
to the (foot women ; and then, that one might not quarrel 
about paternity, I would have the children all educated at the 
expense of the public^ like those of the Spartans. Oh ! I 
am quite sure, Fred, that a great lawgiver and statute-maker 
was spoiled, when I was made only a simple baronet : for I 
have at this moment a code marai in my head, that would set 
mankind, aye, and womankind too, completely to rights, and 
only ruin Doctors' Commons* — A knock at this time of 
night 

I 



'^o resume : — I had scarcely written the word Doctors' 
C/ommons, when in came Trevor, in his way from his club* 
1 don't know how it is, but my heart always rises, and a kind 
of something like suffocation oppresses me at the sight of 
nun ; and yet, poor deiril, he helps me as much as he can. 
l*ut what do you think he came for ? — why, to tell me they 
^ere making arrangements for passing the summer at Trevor 
flail, and that. I was included in the party proposed to be 
invited. What think you of that, Fred ? To be domesticated 
^^ the same bouse with her ; to sleep under the same roof 
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faer ; to have ker conatantly before my eyes; (he eos- 
puiion of my walks end fides f her Go&TeiBfttieD u Ihc 
nomiDg, her harp in the eveniag ; and then the epiMctoaities 
that ouist occur, and if they don't occur natwraHy, thtt ( 
shall make — • By heavens, this will seal our faile,---4his will 
miJie her mine. Well, to use Buonaparte's faToinite phnset 
^^ Que les destine s'accoo^lissent !" 

Hen is just the soul to be worked on in the country ; she 
is alive to the beauties of nature ; groves of nightingales aad 
purling streams will soften her heert ; and I, Frod^ Proleia- 
like, will become a perfect sylvan swain, and be an enthusi- 
astic admirer of green trees, blue skies, daisie^fmeadows, and 
all the et-ceteras c^ Arcadian seenery. Who knows but 
through the medium of her own fbrests I may make her the 
declaration that I find it so imposnble to make Kere % Per-, 
haps— 

Her beaBkiiM[ cjei ia wanderag may murk f 

The twistea cipher of her macn-loT'd name ^ 
Whfdeaoaielj going Utrovgfa a course of babk. 

For I am madly in love enough to do any foolish iftkfg that 
the most foolish lovers are said to do— -and* all foyers arc 
madmen <» foc^B-— are they not, Fred ? 

The idea ef this visit has given a btioyancy to my spirits- 
a happiness to my heart, that augurs well. I could not have 
imagined any tUsig more likefy to be conducive to my suc- 
cess ; and I am so well satisfied widi myself as well as ifitb 
every thing about me, that, with the man in Ben Jonson's 
comedy, I could exclaim— 

I do not wish myielf to be a hit taUer, a bit shorter, 
A bit stouter, a oit diiiuieri than I am 
At thiB tery moment. > 

Thanks to Trevor and his hospitaility ! I shall certainly ac- 
cept his invitation — would n't you Fred ? 

Besides, La Tour — ^thst subtle devil, has made himself so 
completely the master of the,^^minP^>de-cAain5fie'r heart ; and, 
if appearances are not deceitful, of li^r person too, (La Tour 
is a sad dog among the women, and I must correct him,) that 
she will do any thing for me. Oh these wom^n ! — ^^ of every 
ten that are made, the devils mar five ;" — ^d who knows, 
Fred— in the same house, with the maid in one's fiivour,-- 
who knows whatmay happen ? or ratheri whjit may not hap* 

s 
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pen ? Dre8Bing*ro<Hii8 have closets ; bed-rooms back ^tair* 
cases. Mem.'— *to make myself perfectly acquainted with the 
whole topography of the house — from the attics to the base- 
ment — ^from the housemaid's room to the dwmt&rio of the 
lovely mistress. I have known a great deal done and a great 
deal escaped by a thorou^ knowledge of the waya of a large 
house — ^have not you, Fred ? 

I am told, too, that Trevor Hall is one of those old- 
fashioned places built in the days of our good Harry the Eighth 
(our worthy prototype, with regard to women, Fred); when 
Hans Holbein decorated the walls, and the architect only 
considered in his plan how he should form an ingenious laby* 
rinth. These, Fred, are the very houses for intrigue^ with 
their bay-windows, and numberless nooks and corners, and 
hiding-places, and listening-places, and loop*holes. Houses 
such as that in which Gray says the Huntingdons and Hattons 
employed 



-Uie power of faify hands 



To raise the ceUing's fretted height ; 

Each pannel in achieyement eiothiog ; 
Rich window! that exclude the Ui;ht, 

And pasiagei that lead to notlung. 

I Uunk, though) that you and I, upon occasion, have found 
them lead to something — hav n't we Fred ? And I trust those 
of Trevor Hall will lead to something worth remembering, and 
worth telling, too. 

But to my visit. Lady Flora Freeling, the young wife of 
the old financier, is to be of the party ; she is Trevor 's passion 
for the moment, and I have little doubt her consenting to be 
one of us is his principal reason for the arrangement. Luckily^ 
^00, the Argus^yed friend of Agnes, Lady Emily Trevor, is 
obliged to attend her* Lady mother into Yorkshire, where of 
course she will be followed by her substantial shadow, my 
cousin Hartley ; so that I anticipate a clear field. We are 
to start in three days ; my next letter, therefore, Fred, will, 
for the first time, be dated under the same roof with A^r-^ 
mind, whenever you find a feminine pronoun without any an- 
tecedent, that you always translate it — Agnes ! I don't know 
Whether there is any grammatical role for this in Lindley Mbt- 
»ay— but never mind. 

Now is it not odd, Fred, that Trevor should prefea.such a 
^man as Lady Flora, whom both youand IkooW very welli 
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aAdf ttef«r <pi«r(fled in 6m opinioM Aboutiiervlosii^awfh 
Man as I defferibe his wife tt> he ? Cav there he- any trutfiia 
the idea that immris^ge reaUy dimitiiAes one's feettngs, and 
lesaeflB that' heaoty in a wife-in the eyes of her hasbflDd, wiiiefa 
he ttimireil in her when he considered her only as a loistree. 
iMicause she is a wife ? *or is the Italian proverb trae, that— 



AimolitiD, ed aUk tpout, 



WeB, Fred, if it be so, tJImqwdehe eosa has been a good 
friend to you and I upon more occasions than one — and so 
Good night t 

London was now beginning to thin ; parliament had been 
prorogued ; the closed windowHshutters of difierent house? 
were beginning to proclaim the absence of their tenants ; mi 
Agnes longed to escape from the dissipation and oppressive 
heat of London, once more to breathe the free, clear, and open 
air of the country. 

As the thought of Trevor Hail cane upon 'her mind, a 
gentle sigh escaped her ; but she had long, long since discard- 
ed the idea that the country was to recall those scenes wbich 
rendered the first months of her marriage so ha];^y. Sfae 
had long since ceased to hope it ; and, almost unconscioosly 
to hersetf*, had unfortunately ceased to wish it. This lat- 
ter feeling had created some little surprise in her own miod ; 
Irat it was very easily attributable to the conduct of Trevor. 
and to the total difibrence of his character from any thing she 
llad ever anticipated. 

A party was soon made up among the few people who re- 
mained in Town ; and others agreed to come at stated pe- 
riods during then: stay at the Hall. Lady Flora, Leslie, and 
D'Oyley, were among those proposed bv Trevor, and assented 
to by Agnes, who felt great pleasure m Leslie's being ip- 
eluded in her husband's invitation, as his apparent friendship 
as well as his talents had made him to her a very desirable 
addition to her party. 

The^trrangements were therefore soon made ; the Lon* 
dfftt estabtishment was* put upon board wages ; the imperials 
wciire crammed ; the carriages filled ; ami away flew the Tre- 
Tor family and their party, to cariy London into the country' 
^ Leslie, to the great joy of Flounce, and to the pretended 



ileiii^t of £a Tour, followed s few daysvfier, and arriv«d 
jntt as the femilf were comfort&Uf escablished at that plaee, 
iff whieU atone Agaes had eT«r tasted thedeUghts of married 
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THV FOBTBAIT^ 



AiOB* I miufctdduM any things madam, that hM the least retemhlaiiee 
of joQ. Pray^. madaai, wha drew it? 

Mrs. StrjL. A famous hand, sir. 

Arch; A fimous hand, maaam ! Tour rjraa indeed are featured here ; 
bat where 'a the sparkling moietore, the ihininff floid in which they swim V 
The nietorei indeed, has yonr dinuples : but where *b the swarm of killing 
Capias tint should ambaan there? Tne lips, too, are figored ont^ bat 
whsrs's the OAmatiottdeaa^ the pauiDg ripeness, tturt^tenapts the taste m the 
otunnal? 

MRS. SxTL. (atide, ) Oh, had at been my lot to have matched with sach 
a man ! FARquHAR, 



It was in the country that Leslie* was destined to feel the 
fall force of that attraction which was becoming his destiny. 
In the midst of London dissipation, Agnes had never ap- 
peared half so charming, half so fascinating as now, that, 
untranmieled by the fetters of fashionable society, she gave 
way to her natural disposition.' Welcomed and beloved by 
her tenantry, she seemed the guardian angel, the tutelar ge- 
nius of the neighbourhood, and devoted her mornings to in- 
quire into and remedy the evils which had arisen from their 
long absence. * 

The large party at Trevor Hall being literally either pur- 
posely on the part of Trevor, or accidentally on the part of 
Agries so sheeted, that they ¥h»re divided into pairs, and 
Trevor devoting himself almost exclusively to Lady Flora 
l^lmg, Agnes was left during the mornings almost en- 
tirely to Leslie. 

He rode with her-— he walked with her-*he encountered 
her in her morning vhdts of charity, apparently ei^ged in 
^liG same ol^ject. He met her in her evening stroll on fhe 
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terrace, from which it was one of her great delights to waldi 
the sun sink into the distant bosom of the Atlantic ; and he 
hung enchanted oyer her at the harp, descanting with en- 
tbusiasm on the sweet sounds that seemed to engross his 
whole soul. 

Admiring the same beauties, engaged in the same pursuits, 
no wonder that ideas of the congeniality of their minds and 
dispositions sprang up in the breast of Agnes ; and with it 
came also a feeling of regret, of almost sympathy, that one 
who seemed so every way capable of bestowing happiness, 
i^ould not have met with some woman whose heart and 
mind might have corresponded with the warm uid ^ithu- 
siastic feelings by which his own appeared to be directed. 
Then her thoughts would glance for a moment at Trevor- 
would draw an involuntary comparison, and an involontaiy 
sigh would escape her. But thoughts like these she felt to 
be dangerous, and with a strong resolution she threw them 
from her. 

Sometimes, as they rode or walked togetlier, engaged 
either in conversation or charitable pursuits, she would won- 
der at the early impressions she should have imbibed of this 
man, and could scarcely believe that the Leslie she now saw, 
and he whom she recollected to have heard and judged of 
through the medium of the paragraphs which recorded bis 
crime, was the same person. 

Leslie exerted all his powers of conversation to render 
their tite-v^tetes as long and as delightful as possible : with 
his observations on the scenery and circumstances aroood 
him, he would mingle tales of romantic adventure — anec< 
dotes of daring gallantry-— and sometimes venture upon a 
story of enthusiastic passion, that would call the colour into 
the cheek of Agnes, and dim her eye with the tear of sym- 
pathy and admiration. To lead her thoughts to himself, he 
would then become apparently abstracted; a sigh would 
escape from his bosom, a cloud come over his brow ; recol- 
lections and regrets would appear to oppress him almost to 
agony ; the moment that he perceived this change had fixed 
her attention, he would strike jthe rowels into the sides of bis 
horse, and starting firom her side in a furious gallop, appear 
determined to outride recollection and regret, and then re- 
turn to her in a few minutes with a forced gayety that only 
added strength to the unpression made by his previous ap^ 
parently deep feeling. 
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He knew tbat in sadi a heart as that of Afnes all this 
most in time make its way. lie felt her inereaaing latereBt 
in his fate ; and with that tact which is never deeeiyed, where 
it exiflts, he fully u^deratood that these' interviews, so de- 
lighCfiil to lam frboi one cause, and yet so taataliaing from 
another, were any thing hoi onintereetiBg to her, and he 
Messed the happy coostitntion of the party at Trevor House 
for leavfaig her so much to himself. 

Patient as he had compellod hsmsdf to be, he begfein to 
tire of the passive part he was comfiefled to piny — a part so 
unlike that dictated by his hitherto enterprising disposition ; 
yetfer the life offaim be darsd not proceed. The feet was, in 
no other instance had his heart been engaged in the puvsuit ; in 
no other woman had he found such adnmable qualities so 
blended, that while one excited bis passion to |he utnuist, 
another kept him within* the boands of respect. Yet, ooidd 
he have been sure, or could he even have hoped that he had 
excited <me incipient reciprocal feeliog to plead for him in 
her breast, he had tong ere this have vurtured all, and have 
deebred himself. 

But of this there was no appearance ; warm as were her 
feehnga, glowing withiatt the; animation of youthvand.diBi4>- 
poinled as they had been^ where they ought, to have been 
giatified^ diey exercised tbeaaselveB in dianty and not im love. 
Yet her heart was such, that he vrasconmced' it was not 
fiaand to remain iasensible ; he<felt certain that the iodiffer*. 
ence to which Trevor's conduct had reduced her must, at 
Boaae period or other, be ilueceeded by aiiodier passion ; 
he eeidd not believe that such a heart coidd remain long un- 
occupied. In the meantime, he wte'oertainly more in the 
theughfki ef Agnes than he supposed, though vrithoot ex- 
citing, one of &e feelings that he wished. 

She was, as he had caleuiated^ graleftd for his conduct 
with r^ard to Trevor, and she felt a pleasure in the sympa- 
tby whmh she had excited in a mand evidently so superior to 
the geawrality of those by whom she was surrounded. She 
saw, too^that this man loved, and she believed him to be un* 
kappy ; and her cimoaity bekig excited as to the object of 
Ina attaehmeiit, together witfa< the evident anxiety of his mind, 
kept kirn ahneet a perpetual inmate of her thoughts. 

As she became the more perpfeixed, tike more resdess be- 
came her curiosity to dtseofor his secret; and during the 
<^xecutioA of that part of his s^eme by which he expected 
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to rouse some feeling of jeaioitqr, she had fixed upon two 
or three who seemed to be the Ukeiy iair ones; but stiH she 
could not decide. 

These thoughts had* intruded themselves with more force 
than usual one morning during a ride in which she had been 
accompanied by some of her party without Leslie, to pay 
visits at a distance, and she was stUl canvassing his ccmdiiGt 
with regard to various females with whom she had formerly 
seen him, when her carriage arrived at her own door. Oa 
alighting, instead of going to the drawing-room, she passed 
into the library, but stopped suddenly as she observed Sir 
Robert Leslie absorbed in the contemplation of a miniature 
which lay before him on the table. His head rested on his 
hands ; his eye seemed fixed intently on the object before 
him ; and so intensely did he appear to be occupied by his 
contemplation of the portrait, that her entrance Imd not dis- 
turbed him. 

Her first motion, was to withdraw ; but her curiosity, and 
the secret hope at length of its being gratified, detaine!d her. 
A deep sigh escaped fi'om Leslie. Emotions which he ap- 
peared struggling to repress seemed to overpower him. He 
started, and wiped the portrait with his handkerchief as 
though a tear had dropped upon it. He pressed it to his lips 
and heart ; then gazed upoo it again and again ; and laying 
it on the table, concealed his face with his hands, and rest- 
ing his forehead upon the miniature, sobbed almost convul* 
sively. 

Agnes^ watched him in breathless silence ; «he felt unable 
either to retreat or to advance ; . the contemplaticm of so 
much feeling where she had been so often led to suppose there 
was none ; the sighs which now rapidly succeeded eafth oA^ 
as he gave way to the sensations which seemed to be over' 
powering him; altogether created in her own bosom an 
emotion which kept her silent and impeded her utterance' 
Her heart beat quickly : a tear of sympathy for suffsrings 
which she attributed to imrequited love, sufferings, the acute- 
ness of which her own recollection taught her, and which 
none can feel like woman, trembled in her eye.. Yet, seosi- 
ble of the impropriety of intruding thus upon his secret sor^ 
rows, she wished to gain the door unobserved, and to leave 
him ignorant that there had been any witness to such une- 
quivocal demonstrations of an unhappy attachment. 

But she was too late [ her first movement struck upon tbc 



oar of Ledift ; he started, gtaed for an instant wildly upon 
Agnes, then seizing the miniature, closed it hastily, and 
gracing it with an energy which seemed to say, ^* None 
shall ti^e my only treasure from me," held it against his 
breast.: Neiither.of them could speak for a moment. He 
gazed at herewith an intensely inquiring eye, as though he 
would ascertain if she had penetrated his secret ; and she 
was too^confused by the nature of the scene she had con- 
templated, and the suddenness of the discovery, to utter a 
syllable. 

At length recovering hersdf, she repressed the expression 
of sympathy which was her first impulse ; she attempted to 
address him with an air of badinage, and approaching him— 
^^ So, ao. Sir Robert Leslie, I find the world does indeed 
belie your heart when it has designated it as insensible." 

^* Mrs. Trevor— madam — ^I . beseech," stammered out 
Leslie. 

^^Nay, nay. Sir Robert ; but may I not know — ^may not 
the firiendship which exists between us— I mean between 
you and Mr. Trevor, give me a privilege, where I perceive 
70a are fiir firom happy f ' 

M Oh ! no, no, no 1" exclaimed Leslie, energetically. 

^' May I not ask ? Perhaps I might be of service — " 

^' Of service I — you ! you !— oh, no, no, no !" and a sigh 
burst firom his bosom, so deep, that Agnes almost imagined 
that his heart would have broken with its utterance. She 
was affected, deeply affected ; her words no longer flowed 
rredy<— they fidtered on her lips— «she became silent and con* 
fused*— he gassed at her for a moment-— clasped his hands 
wUdiy together-^appeared on the point of speaking, and 
rushed precipitately out of the library, leaving Agnes aston- 
ished at the extent of his agitation and alarmed at her own 
emotions. 

For a moment after his departure she remained silent. 
How wrongly has this man, thought she, been estimated by 
that world which has pronounced him as unfeeling ! How 
wrong to imagine him cold*hearted ! Where there is so 
much genuine feeling united with so much talent, there must 
be virtue. Such were the reflections which passed throug^i 
her mind when Flounce came running into the library, and 
exclaimed, ** Bless me, ma*am, what can be the matter with 
Sir Robert Leslie ?" 
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So simple a questjon, bat so aecotdaaf wittf jbor present 
tboagfatSt Btasded Agnes. 

•^Tfae matter with Sir Robert Leslie, gM? whf, what 
sboiddbetfaemsttor?" 

^^ Oh, notbiog, ma'am, onlgr he neariy raa vrer me just 
now in the nrreat avenue," saki Flounce ; ** and in h» harte 
and confusion, for he was confiised, I anmre you, ma'am, lie 
dropped this." And Agnes again started, and ftk Ihe^oleiir 
come in doable tides to her cheeks as fAit saw the identietl 
red morocco case in which she had so recently seen Lesfie 
!shut up the miniatare he had bees oonleniplating. 

^^ And why did you not retam it ?" 

^^ 1 called afier him, ma'am ; but he Wte out of sight in 
an instant ; and I thought the best thing I eould do, ma*am, 
was to bring it to you," said Flounce. 

^( I hc^ you haT n't had the imprudence to open it ?'* 
said her lady ; ^^ it would have been very wrong if you had." 

^^ Ob dear no, ma'ann-^not for the world — I would not do 
such a thing for the worid. It shuts with a ^ring I thinks 
for I could not find out the wa y -- ■ T mean«— ^at ift-*-," and 
Flounce stammered — with a kind of half confession of an 
unsuccessful attempt. 

*^ Go^ ffiVG it to Sk Robert's eervant.*' 

^^ To Monsieur La Tour, ma'am ?" 

^^ Yes«— yet stBy"-<»tiien in alow voie&-»*^ he may not like 
to trust it to his case. I had better take it myself and deliver 
it, with the assurance that it has been unopened. Give it to 
me, and you need mention nothing to his servant of the cir« 
cumstance." 

*'^ Oh, oertainly not, ma'an^«--you may depend upon rxa^ 
ma'am. Shall I lay out your last blonde dress for dmner to« 
day, ma'am, or will you have the silver tissue ?" 

" Any thing you please," said Agnes, as her eyes were 
fixed intently on the nmnature case ; and away tripped the 
JkmtM'de-^Aamhre to her aarocations of the toilet. . 

Agnes contemplated the picture-case for some minutes in 
silence ; she turned it round in her band, and looked at both 
sides of it as though she expected to discover whose resem- 
blance it contained from the outside. 

The temptation to open it came strMg upon her. Cu' 
riosity, our great mother's vice, became absolutely intense ; 
yet still she resisted the inclination, though her eyes were 
riveted to the case. Argument after argument entered into 
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her mind as an excuse for the gratificatioii of her desire to 
see the miniature ; but the innate delicacy of her mind pre- 
vailed over her curiosity ; and she was about placing it in 
gome secure drawer until she saw Leslie to retutn it to him. 
when, at an accidental pressure upon the spring, the cover 
Hew open, and the portrait was displayed to her astonished 
and almost unbelieving sight. She started — the blood rushed 
to her face, and then back again to her heart ; she breathed 
almost convulfflvely, as she exclaimed, ^^ Good God ! what 
do I see ? Can 1 believe my eyes ? my own portrait ! ! !" 

A sickness came over her heart ; a dizziness spread itselt 
over her sight ; she sunk almost fainting into a chair, and 
her hand with the picture fell listlessly by her side. Still she 
did not let it drop. 

A few seconds recovered her, and she again looked upon 
the 'portrait. It was indeed a striking resemblance, and must 
have been painted by one who had studied bar features well. 
As she knew Leslie painted, and could not imagine that he 
would venture to employ any artist in such a task, she attri 
buted the portrait to bis own hands ; and a feeling of tender- 
ness, accompanied by a sentiment of gratitude, not unmixed 
with pleasure, stole over her as she mentally confessed that 
iiis memory in absence must have been very faithful to have 
produced so striking a likeness. She resisted this feeling 
with all the remaining strength of her mind ; for the sudden 
surprise had completely unnervcdf her. A thousand recol- 
lections now crowded upon her to convince her of what thi 
i)ortrait and his recent agitation too plainly told ; a thousand 
circumstances were now accoiinted for which had hitherto 
Appeared mysterious. Her mind became confused ; tear^ 
started in her eyes ; but seemed immediately scorched u[i 
by the intensity of her feelings. A dangerous contrast be- 
iveen such a proof of attachment and the neglect of Tjcvoj 
occurred to her imagination ; and it was in vain that she 
strove to banish the unwelcome comparison. The excla- 
mation of" Oh I Trevor^ why hast thou not loved like this ?" 
burst from her lips ; and she continued absorbed in the con- 
templation of the portrait, recaUing the dangerous recol- 
iections of the sighs and tears that Leslie had breathed and 
shed over it — of the agitation he betrayed at her entrance— 
^Qd the feeling amounting almost to agony that he seemed 
to endure when, with a convulsive effort, he repressed thf 

Vol. IL— 9 
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utterance of his secret, which she how phtuily felt he hiiii 
ahnost, and feared that he had quite hetra]red. 

As these thoughts and these recoUeetioai came over ber, 
and convinced her of the necessity of resisting them, she 
also began to think how she should conduct heraelf with re- 
gard to the picture ; to return it herself wu impossible ; to 
permit her maid to do it, was not only to run ^ risk of her 
discovering whose portrait it was, but it was tacitly permit- 
ting him to retain a resemblance of her,' ivhich decidedly 
ought not to be the case. To destroy it oeeurred to her 
mind ; but then her maid might tell La I'our, and La Tour 
would undoubtedly tell his master of her having found it, and 
of the manner in which she. disposed of it. 

To prevent the restoration of the portrait to the hands of 
Leslie, and to keep him in ignorance of her knowledge of it, 
ivas the desideratum to be arrivM at ; but no scheme that 
she could contrive was likely to accomplish this* 

Poor Agnes was utterly unused to platting ; her mind and 
disposition, as open as the day, never had yet had occasion 
for a subterfuge of any sort or kind. Yet here she fait the 
necessity for concealment ; felt it for, her own si^ and felt 
it for Leslie's ; since it was from no fault, no presumption of 
his, but from mere unavoidable accident, that 6he had ob- 
tained a knowledge of his secret ; and oilr first parente 
scarcely repented more of the acquisition of their knowie^ 
thrdugh disobedience, than sh6 did of that whidi dbe had ob- 
taiiied vtrithin the last quarter of an hour by the accidental 
gratification of her curiosity. 

Her situation seemed snirroimded with difiicuities, tmd she 
was still contemplating the portrait, and still pondering on 
the bcfst method of extricating herself from them, withoat 
\ either betraying Leslie or compromisHng herself, wbei^ she 
s^tarted horror-struck from the fauteuU on which she was 
sitting, on hearing the exclamation of--« 

** What a striking likeness! never saw such a resemblance 
in my life ; a Chalons in point of style ; a Stump in point ol 
colouring ; a Drummond in point of expression. Pray, Mrs. 
Trevor, let me examine it more closely ; for if there is any- 
thing I do understand, it is painting." And b^jre Mrs. 
Trevor could prevent him, D'Oytey had possessed himself ot 
the mimature, and wi^ criticising its merits through bis 
glass. 

^' Quite ii Lawrence in miniature, I declare^^as perfer t 
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aa ivory as I ever beheld ; the mind glowing in the features. 
You must know, ma'am, expresBion in portrait-painting is 
everything ; as I said to Jackson the other day, when he was 
just touching up Lady Sarah's chin, attend to the expression ; 
for there is more mind in Lady Sarah's chin, than in the eyes, 
no9e, and mouth of many other people : you know Lady 
Sarah's whole character lies in her chin ; and if there is any- 
thing I do understand, k is expression." 

Mr. D'Oyley — Mr. D'Oyleyl" exclaimed Agnes; and 
she spoke in a tone which electrified the poor busy creature. 

"Ttfa— a— a— m ?" 

But she immediately felt the imprudence of giving way to 
her anger ; and therelbre forcing a smile, she modulated her 
voibe to a softer tone, and said^— ^* Mr. D'Oyley, you fright- 
eoed~I mean, surprised me." 

** Really— did I-^well really now. 1 am positively sorry, 
and positivoly beg pardon ; InU the fact was, wanting to see 
Trevor to say many happy returns of to-day — his birth- 
day—! thought he was in the library, and I came in unan- 
nounced. I sdways think an unexpected congratulation gives 
the most pleasure ; and if there is anything I do understand, 
it is giving pleasure." 

How severely Agoes felt the contrary, it is needless to ob- 
serve : she held her hand out for the portrait ; but D'Oyley 
stiH retained it. 

^ It is excellent, realfy ezcdlent ; but it wants a touch 
here-~ooe touch ; and the drapery, a little stiff; this sleeve 
ehocddhave been 9Lgigot^ and this kerchief eotdeur cerulean. 
It would have assort^ better with the character of the pic- 
ture ; and if there is anything I do understand, it is cha- 
racter." 

'* Sir— sir— pray-^pray-*-the portrait-HSomebody "and 

she was going with her usual openness to betray her fears, 
when D'Oyley, returning the miniature, interrupted her. 

" Ha ! I see how it is — ^see it all in a moment — Trevor's 
birth*day. The portrait a present-^a pleasing surprise! 
Well, if there is anything I do understand, it is guessing. 
Happy Trevor! to have a wife who— —" At this moment 
Trevor entered the library — she had still the portrait in her 
hand. " Ha, Trevor,?' continued the pertinacious D'Oyley, 
" you are arrived just in time— just ift time to bo the hap- 
piest fdlow on ear^h ; such a likeness was never seen ! Her 
rery sfelf-— nay, madam, for once let a poor forlorn bachelor 
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witness the pleasures of connubial attention, if he cannot 
enjoy them. Nay — nay — I must tell him." — Agnes bad no 
power to interrupt him : her tongue seemed to cling to the 
roof of her mouth. — ^"I can't contain it — Trevor! Mrs. 
Trevor has the best likeness of herself— the most delightful 
miniature — as a present for you. Now — pray, madam, give 
it him. There— there it is ; and now, I take my leave : for 
if there is anything I do understand, it is the proper tim« 
for every thing." 

'' A miniature! — a present for me ?" said Trevor, as he 
took the portrait from her resistless and trembling hand. 
*' A striking resemblance indeed, and I am grateful for it. 
But why — why this agitation ?— why do you tremble ? Ah ! 
I know, Agnes, that you think, perhaps, that my late conduct 
has not deserved such an attention. But, believe me, my in- 
attention is only apparent : the calls on my time — our station 
in society— the necessity for doing as other people do." 

" Oh, Trevor !" exclaimed Agnes,' with a faltering voice ; 
and this little apologetic appeal was softening her heart to- 
wards him ; and she was going to disclaim the picture, the 
present, and the reproach, when the difficulty of the explana- 
tion struck her again speechless. She saw no way of making 
it with honour to herself, or safety to others ; for to such a 
mind as that of Agnes, to have inspired an illicit love, even 
involuntarily, appeared a degradation, if not a crime. The 
recollection of what she imagined had been Leslie's long 
series of sufferings — the suddenness of the discovery — ^the 
circumstances attending it — had, in the first moment of sur- 
prise, seduced her heart to take a more lenient view of the 
event, than even the very i^hort time which had elapsed 
would permit her to retain ; and the sight of her husband — 
a word or two of returning tenderness, recalled to her all the 
criminality of the passion she had pitied ; and her attempt at 
explanation, proved to her the predicament in which she was 
placed. 

Trevor still attributed her agitation to the first cause to 
which he had ascribed it ; and still attempted to soothe it by 
a continuance of the same defence with whibh he had com* 
menced, when he was interrupted by the sudden entrance of 
Leslie ; who, with a perturbed step and anxious countenance, 
almost rushed into the apartment. 

Thunderstruck at the sight of Trevor with his arm round 
Agnes, who secrned ready to sink with agitation, and at sgf. 
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ing tbe portf ait in his band, his first tbouglils were, that a fit 
of indignation had induced her to give it to her husband, and 
explain to whom it belonged, and how it bad come into her 
possession. He cursed in bis heart the folly and caprice of 
women ; and was bitterly repenting bis experiment, when he 
was relieved by Trevor's presenting bun the portrait, and de- 
manding his opinion of its resemblance. 

Astonished, and with all bis sain§^froid uncertain how to 
act, and whether Trevor spoke satirically, and with a full 
fcnowMge of the circumstances, be cast a rapid glance at 
Agnea, Her face was, however, hid upon her husband's 
shoulder. He could catch no instructions — no hint — tot his 
reply ; and he again inwardly and bitterly cursed tbe sex and 
Its caprices. 

Trevor, however, relieved him by asking — " Is it not au 
{excellent likeness ? You must not laugh at my little old- 
fashioned wife, Leslie. But this is my birth-day ; and it 
being only the second since our marriage, she has planned 
this little surprise for me. — Is it not her very self ?'* 

^^ It is, indeed, a most excellent likeness ;" and again be 
cast his eyes towards Agnes. Trevor had now changed his 
position, and by approaching, bad placed himself between 
Leslie and his wife. 

Agnes' eyes were not this time turned from him. They 
followed her clasped hands, which were raised silently to 
heaven, as though attesting her innocence ; while an almost 
impatient motion of her head negatived the idea that she had 
been at all accessary to the deceit. 

" The artist has certainly done his best, and succeeded 
admirably," pursued Trevor. " Did you ever see a greater 
effect produced by any artist in the world ?" 

" Oh! an immense effect, certainly," rejoined Leslie, with 
aqoCher glance at Agnes, which was this time returned with 
indignation. 

*' Really, my love," continued Trevor, " you must patron- 
ise tbe fdiow, he must be a genius ; and then, be has kept 
your secret so well : who is he ? — ^who is be, Agnes ?" 

" It is necessary, Trevor, that—that I should explain : " she 
iteatated. — '^ Sir Robert Leslie can inform you best." Her 
courage rose with the determination to act righdy ; and the 
whole history of the portrait was evidently coming, when 
Leslie interrupted her with—" Yes, yes, Trevor ; it is an 
artist of my recommendation ; one under my patronage ; an4 

9* 
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I recommended him to Mrf>. Trevor's attention, as one ^ho 
fvould exert himself to the utmost to deserve her faturf^ 
favours. 

An appealing look to Agnes, and her own fears of the too 
probable consequences of an SclaircissemetU^ rendered her 
again silent ; and made her, for the first time in her life, the 
tacit partner in a falsehood. 

Leslie saw that he was safe ; and feeling that his continaed 
security depended upon the present absence of Trevor, he 
reminded him of some mutual engagements for the morning, 
and hurried him away ; leaving Agnes a prey to the most 
mortifying reflections, and under the painful conviction that 
if she had not herself acted with duplicity, she had aided the 
deceit of another by a silence which her conscience con* 
demned as criminal. 



CHAPTER Xr. 

A WAKNING. 



11 sait calcnlcr tout ce qQ^an^homme pent se permettrcd'horreurs skob <« 
<. ornpromettre ; et ponr etre cfuels et raechant sans danger, it a choisi Itf 
^f'mmea pour Tictimes. 

MOBALES FrAN^AISCS. 



LESLIE TO VILLARS. 

Tis done, Fred, 'tis done— she knows that I love her, 
and has* nothing to blame but her own curiosity ; that is 
certainly a prevalent vice with the sex. It drove Eve out 
of Paradise, and Fatima into the Blue Chamber. One, 
they say, lost her innocence by her inquisitive disposition^ 
and the other her head. Well, women sometimes get on 
f olerably well without the one ; but they can do nothing 
without the other, that 's certain. By the by, Fred, both 
the Devil and Blue Beard seem to have had a most con- 
summate knowledge of the sex in attacking them on the 
side of curiosity ; and the latter had certainly a most speedy 
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and efficient way of preventing it from being troublesome, 
or interfering with his domestic arrangements. For my 
part, I always encourage this propensity in women— aye, 
and gratify it too — when it happens to require any little 
information it may be in my power to give ; and I think in 
my time I have taught them something. But 

On their ovvn tnerlts modeet men are dtunb ; 

and so I am silent. 

Seriously, though, I do think that quite as many women 
have sinned out of curiosity, as from any other motive in 
the world ; and while it leads to a resuJt so beneficial to 
us, surely, Fred, we ought not to quarrel with the dear 
i^oals for having such inquiring minds. 

It was nothing but curiosity now that gave Agnes the 
knowledge of my passion. I had instilled into her head 
that I loved somebody, and she could never be easy till 
she knew who it was — never once gbessing it was herself: 
who could it be, while she was in the world, and near me ? 
But how did you do it? How did it come about? me- 
thinks I hear you ask. Why then, Fred» to tell you the 
honest truth, I put my scheme of the portrait into execu< 
tion— contrived to be discovered weeping and sighing over 
it— you know I can weep and sigh upon occasions — re- 
fused to tell whose resemblance it was — managed to drop 
it, and through the medium of Mrs. Flounce to place it in 
the hands of Agnes. Her curiosity did the rest and dis- 
covered her own miniature, wet with my tears. Oh, Fred ! 
t would have given worlds to have witnessed the first 
effect of the discovery— to have seen the colour that man- 
tled in her cheek as she perused the lineaments of her own 
Bweet face ; then the succeeding paleness at the idea of 
being loved— ras she knows and feels that I can love ; for 
I have contrived to instil that idea into her mind. Pern 
haps, too. a starting tear — a fluttering about the heart — a 
'flight sensation of sufibcation, and a half-suppressed sigh, 
might have accompanied the unexpected discovery. Do 
you think she did sigh, Fred ? Unexpected! and was it 
unexpected ? Oh, yes! she is above all artifice ; and there- 
fore you will say, much more likely to be its victim. Do 
von really think so ? — what a pity ! 

WfW, Fred, the comedy was played to the life : I acted 
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the passionate and deq^airing lover, dnd Flounce the cham- 
bermaid to a mhrade. Bat there was one actor in the 
scene who certainly was ncTcr indnded in the original 
dramalM persofMs of my piece — ^and this was Trevor him- 
self. How the deril he came there, I am even now at a 
loss to determine : hot inu^ine, Fred, on my return, intend 
ing to act the anxious loser of my only treasure, and to 
perceive and make use of the effect of the discovery which 
had t^en place; for I was not summoned by Flounce till 
she had ascertained that her mistress had actually opened 
the miniature: imagine, I say, my finding tiie portrait in the 
hands of Trevor himself, loolong mudi more conjugal 
(curse the fellow !) than I have seen him look these last sii 
months. At first I imagined, like Lady Teazle, she had 
told the truth ; and that, like poor Joseph Surface, I should 
he bowed out for my morality, and cut off from my hopes 
for ever. But, no ! she was too sensible a woman to make 
mischief; or perhaps too much afraid (rf the consequences 
of an expoai. Trevar*s manner soon convinced me that all 
was safe. He thanked her for the poitrait, as thoagh it 
had been a present from her to him ; thanked her in a voiee 
of so much more tenderness than usual, that I oould hate 
cursed him. I believe 1 did indulge in a littie mental 
imprecation. Could she have wilfully deceived him ? I 
can scarcely think it. Her face 'was alternately pale and 
red — the heaving of her bosom displayed the agitation of 
her mind — her eye, half filled with tears, fell beneath my 
inquisitive glance. Trevor inquired who was the artist 
that had painted the picture. I suf^se he wants a por- 
trait of Lady Floral Still she was silent — for how shoald 
she know, poor soul! and I suppose.no miniature-painter 
presented his card to her remembrance at that moment; so 
to relieve her from the dilemma, I answered that it was a 
young artist whom I had recommended to the patronage 
of Mrs. Trevor, whose favours he was most anxious to 
receive and to deserve. That was well thrown in, Fred. 
was*i)t it ? considering that she no doubt thinks me the 
painter. Had you seen her look — her full eyes first fell 
on me with a glance of indignation — very ungrateful, con- 
sidering the lie was intended for her benefi?— they were 
then cast up to heaven, or rafher to the ceiling ; and faei 
hands seen^ed to move involuntarily, in some silent appeal. 
I saw the truth was trembling on her lips, and ready to em- 
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body itself into utterance. It was then my turn to make a 
silent appeal to m» heaven ; which I did by looking at her, 
unperceired by Trevor, who was still contemplating the 
portrait, and who helped me at this moment by exclaiming 
that he had *' never known an artist produce more effect.*' 
1 thought so too; for the effect was " prodigious," as the 
Dominie would say ; and before Agnes could recover her- 
self, I hurried him out of the room, half ashamed, as he 
was becoming, of the neglect with which he had treated 
a woman who had still so much tenderness for him, as to 
make her show him such an attention as this present of her 
portrait. Credulity certainly accompanies matrimony ; and 
this is undoubtedly one of the wise laws of the creation for 
keeping the peacd. 

Thus, Fred, you see how we stand. Agnes knows my 
love ; and what is better, has given at least a tacit assent 
to what she knew to be a falsehood ; and, better than all, 
that felsehood was to deceive her husband. 1 have lost my 
portrait, it is true; but I have made one step towards 
gaining the original. 

And now I dare say, conisidering the vehemence of my 
last lotter, that you are astonished at my coolness, after all 
these surprising circunrntances. But the fact is, that my 
impatience was increased to such fever velocity, merely for 
the bare want of letting Agnes know of my love. It was 
insupportable to live with her, to converse with her, and 
yet find no opportunity of disclosing my passion. But 
that once done, my heart is relieved — it has leisure to 
repose itself I begin to see my way : I feel like the gene- 
ral, who all enthusiasm before action, becomes cool and 
calculating the moment the first shell is thrown, or the first 
shot fired; or, like the inventor of the water rocket, my 
catamaran being launched, I shall lay upon my oars, and 
wait for the explosion : for I am much mistaken in my cal- 
culations, if the knowledge of my passion does not fire a 
train of ideas and feelings in the heart of Agnes, of the ex- 
istence of which she had no conception, till this discovery 
acted like the match to enlighten her on the subject 

Besides, to .tell you a truth, Fred, but this you know is 
^tirely enlre nous, there is among the little protegees of 
Mrs. Trevor's charity in the neighbourhood, one object 
des^ing of a better fate, and of something warmer than 
charity; she lives in a cottage covered with woodbines, and 
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mim«ters to Uie wants of aa sged parent ; bat with all her 
care, she will soon see that a few guineas will administer 
ynach more wAid comforts than mere filial attention ; and 
she is &st coming to this same conclusion, or I am much 
mistaken. Yon know, Fred, t^ents sncfa as mine ought 
not to lie idle; and I cannot suffer my grande paman to 
scorch me quite to a cinder. But to return to the effect of 
this discoYery upon the unsuspecting heart of Agnes. 

You and I, Fred, once or twiee in our liyes, have seen 
the poor devils <rf Frenchmen walking cardesriy and un- 
consciously on their ramparts, proud of tlieir own strength, 
and laughing at our efforts to take them, when suddenly 
tiie mine beneath their feet has been sprung ; and they 
have been astonished at finding themselves dancing a hun- 
dred or two yards in the air, wondering how the devtl tbey 
came there, and what we were going to do next. I re- 
member on one of these occarions, a French prisoner being 
a witness to this unexpected exaltation of his comrades, 
observed, taking a pinch of snnflK '* Que les Anglais man- 
quaient bien de la politesse de les faire sautercomme ^'* 
That ci^mmt ^a is a very useful little phraAc to the F^ch. 
and serves them upon all oeca#i€ii6< whetiber of mirCh, or of 
melancholy, of delight, or of d^espenition> 

But how I waiider. What I meant to iUnstraie by this 
little allusion to engineering, was the position of tiie heurt 
of Agnes before and after the discoveiy of my passioD. 
Her heart is the citadel, almost unconscious of bmig' be- 
sieged ; the mine is composed of my long smes of plots and 
attentions ; the match that fires the train is the late dis- 
covery ; and the passions and feelings, are the unsuspecting 
Frenchmen whom the springing of the mine has put iato 
such confusion. 

Oh, Fred ! what would I not give to see her at this 
moment; to be a witness to all those eonflictifig pasclons of 
her heart, which are just now portrayed on her lov^ 
countenance ! for her eountenance is indeed tibe mirror of 
her mind ; her soul itself peeps out of the window of her 
eye — speaks from the comer of lier lips — Olives on the fair 
surface of her brow, and pants — ^wbore does it pant, Fred? 
— I dare not think of tiiat ; there *s a delicious madness in 
the -thought, that hurls both sense and reason headlong 
from the mind, and " more than robs me of myself." 

I '11 be bound, now, that the House of Commons in ^ 
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Whiff adnyuistration mever presented a more stormy seat 
of ddiate than the mind of Agnes does at this instant. 
Imagine, for a moment, that Httle bosom of hers a second 
St. Stephen's, with ber heart in tiie chair — no, no ; in St. 
Stephen's, the speller says the least ; and I would have 
her heart say a great deal upon the subject before the 
House. Yet the Speaker has the casting vote ; and, as in 
the present state of the debate the " ayes and noes'* may be 
equal, why the heart shall e'en take the chair to give the 
casting vote in &vour of the motion, or rather commotion, 
brought forward by your humble servant 

Let us see ; what is the question ? Oh ! only a change 
of administration, a new secretary for the home diepartment, 
and the appointment of a new l<^d Qhamberlain. Sir 
Hob^ Leslie on his l^s, very near the chair — oHas the 
heart, Fred ; don't forget that, or you will lose the ** pith 
and marrow" of niv argument. Well, imagine my speech 
over, filled with all my claims to the situations vacated by 
the defalcation of Trev6r, and that I am reseated modestly 
amidst the cheers of all the members present: but there 
being something new, something ovt of the beaten track of 
common-place propositions in the bold measure I bring 
forward. Caution first rises in his place (the head), and 
speaks to eharaeter ; states various fe^rs that suggest them- 
sdres ; doubts the possibility ; questions the propvieiy ; and 
anticipates the current of puUie opinion ; is elaborate oh 
the laws of the CtMisistorial Court ; and, betraying great 
dread of discovery, sits down with a cold bow from the 
chairman, amid the yawns of half the assembly. 

Love then attempts to get on his legs, but is unfortu- 
nately put down by Conscience, who had caught the 
Speaker's eye first Well, Conscience enters into the 
debate con mnore; sii^ests a thousand imaginary fears; 
conjures up the air*drawn dagger of Macbeth — the bloody 
ghost of JSanquo ; talks of the past of the fature, of time, 
and of eternity; portrays, in ratiier imposing terms, 
Imposing in every sense of the word, Fred,) a thousand 
bugbears, wfaiich have been so geneidily received as truths 
by the viaelgar ; and descants so learnedly and prosingly on 
laws human and 4ivine, that the Feelings cry '' Question ! 
Question !" from ail parts of the House, till Conscience sits 
down amidst the uproar, leaving the ^leaker in great agi- 
nation. 
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Love here attempts ngftiii to rise in his placie ; bat the 
Speaker's eye, being still fixed upim Conscience, as if that 
gentleman had not finished speaking, althoogh he had re- 
sumed his seat, naturally enough catches a glimpse ot 
Aeason first. Love, therefore, impetuously sits down, 
muttering to himself that the Speaker must surely weai 
spectacles, or be fit to wear them, to have been attracted 
by the grave figure of Reason in preference to the gay one 
of his own. 

Reason begins, as usual, to follow the old beaten track, 
and proses over all the dogmas that have been printed on 
the subject with quite as much tenacity, but without an\ 
ef the imagination of Conscience, till the fatigue of thf- 
Speaker b^mes evident* in spite of his forced attention 
He then speaks of respectability ; but is interrupted bj 
cries of ** Question ! Question !'* from the Feelings. He 
enters into character — '* Question ! Question f* again, from 
all parts of the House, excepting from Conscience. Reason 
again attempts to proceed^ but is coughed down ; and Love 
at lengtii rises, amidst the cheers of the opposition. 

Love begins his oration doxteitmsly, in such a soito voa 
style, that he is at first scarcely heard ; but as his whispers 
become more audible, and as the sweetness of his breatiungs 
are embodied into sounds, every word makes its way vrith 
every member of the House; and the Speaker is evidently 
Interested, as well as agitated, by the sentences which flow 
in such mellow periods, and which picture . nothing but 
pleasure as their result. The bugbears of Conscience, and 
the arguments of Reason, are, under the influence ci. his 
eloquence, soon 

^leltcd into air — into thiu air ; 

And like the baseless fabric of a visioo; 

Leave not a rack beljind. 

r 

(Love never quotes correctly, you know, Fred ; only just 
so much so as to serve his own purpose.) Weil, to proceed 
with the debate. Love enters voluptuously into all the 
merits of his motion, in spite of some feeble cries ol 
"Order! Order!*' from the remote parts of the House. 
The sweetness of the orator's voice soon lulls Conscience 
to sleep, or at least into such a doze as will last till aftei 
the division. Reason, scandalized at the superior attention 
paid to the eloquence of Love— for all are so silent that 
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tliere is nofluBg heard bat the beating of hearts, IVed^ 
quits his seat in •disgast Caution prudently retires to 
prevent his appearing in the minority ; and Love sits down 
amidst the cheering of the whole Etonse. The old admi- 
nistration having quitted the arena, the opposition Feel- 
ings carry the question nem. am. ; and your humble servant 
ts voted by the chairman (the heart) into the privileges of 
his situation. 

There 's a House of Commons for you, Fred ! There 's 
a debate ! worth all that St. Stephen^ with all its orators 
and politics, ever presented in the columns of a newspaper, 
from Wbod&H down to the Morning Post 

Ha! La Tour, and with a portentious countenance! 
''Zounds, sirr^ do you know you have interrupted a 
debate in the House of Commons? Well, what is it?" 
"Une iettre tisnibr^ de Florence !'* '* From Villars, I sup- 
pose T "Non, monsieur;' "For me?" **Non, mon- 
sieur; pour madame.*' ** Then why bring it here? Oh, 
well, I see — ^y ou thought it might perhaps relate to me, and 
therefore have abstr^ed it from Mrs. Trevor's packet, 
and brought it for my perusal, lest it should betray — 
hamph. La Tour, you have been guilty of a vile breach 
of trust, I believe of felony ; what do you think will be- 
come of you for this ? No, no ; you need not take it away. 
The mischiefs done ; so put it down : but mind in future — 
in future, La Tour — should you ever perceive a letter from 
Italy again — ^from Italy mind — ^you understand me?" 
" Oui, monsieur." ** Then take that purse, and divide its 
contents between youself and Mrs. Flounce. Ah, La Tour, 
I am afraid of your morals, I must put that girl on hex 
goard ;" and away he goes, with a grin from ear to ear, 
^nd with his shoulders half a yard higher than nature 
intended them. That fellow has no conscience, Fred ; yet 
ui his master's service he is certainly a most remarkably 
acute, sensible, d d scoundrel. 

Now for the letter, upon which I have not yet cast my 
eyes, for I never suffer La Tour to interrupt my writing: 
zounds ! would you believe it ? the cramp hand, the very 
same handwritii^ of the cursed intruder in my affidrs at 
the Lago Maggiore: — ^what can there be in common be- 
tween him and Agnes ? 

I have read the cursed scrawl : it is in the same hand and 
^Y the same author as that which caused all the mischief 

Vol. it.— 10 



wikh the lady of tl)e lake: ball wOlcq^itttatis^if m 
m^foxGom does nof induce me to tear it to aioma hefim I 
cui CMnplete it So read. 

** Although my former warning wa« diaregiurded, onec 
more do I address yoa — once more do I yentuw to the 
brink of the precipice upon which you stand, to save yoa. 
(You see, f red, they are old correspondents.) Yon are 
receiving a profligate to your friendship; fostering a ser- 
pent in your DQSom, and liestovin^ your oonfidenee on one 
whose only triumph and pleasure is in the destruction and 
the dishfxnour of your sex. God forbid that even a auppo* 
sition contrary to your honour should enter my imagina* 
tion ; (complimentary, Fred ;) bat she that confides in her 
own strength, and not on that rock of ages which religion 
has built up for the protection of virtue and of principle, 
(rather meuuxiisticalO is never safefirom the artifice ai the 
tempter— from the wily deceits of the licentious. Beware 
of Leslie ! (You see he knowa my name, and that I am the 
profligate received to her friendship, the serpent fostered 
in her bosom — not yet, Fred.) He is an unpirincipled 
scoundrel, (hard words, Fred.) whom neither the laws of 
God nor man control ; who sacrifices to his own selfishness 
and sensuality the virtue, the peace, the happiness, %nd the 
life of his victims. I am now in search of one betrayed by 
his arts, and deserted by his viilany. Were it notfiir this 
and for my determination to do justice to injured innocenoet 
I would be even now at your side, to expose to yoiuself 
and to the world the arts and the true character of this 
deceiver. Believe not in the speciousness of the exterior : 
remember tkie serpent's sting is not the less venomous fiom 
the variegated colours of his skin. (Quite metaphorical 
Fred.) Remember, too, and bitterly do 1 regret it, that 
had my warming with regard to your husband met witb 
attention, you would not now have been a neglected wile. 
(I owe him a good turn for reminding her of that, however. 
Fred, and V 11 pay him all I owe him one day or other} 
Neglect not my advice a second time ; discard this man 
from your soci^y; contomination is in his touch; but 
justice is at hand.'' 

» 

There, Fred, there is this precious letter, which I thiol 

S^uite as well in my hands as in those of Agnes, and there- 
ore, upon second thoughts, she shall not see it. Horr. 
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Fred, yon must be on the alert: this letter is dated 
Floreuoei three weeks back, and he was doubtless on his 
way then to the Lago Maggiore Ascertain instantly what 
is doing there. You see he has discoTcred my real name, 

and may now put in force that cursed . But you wiH 

prevent this. I would myself come over, but I cannot quit 
the field with the battle almost won. Upon your e!sertions, 
therefore, I rdy. Spare no means ; use gold like wheat, 
bat sow it property. There is noMng that cannot be 
bought in Italy, if ymt go to the proper market. Remem- 
Ber this, and discover this accursed intruder, that he may 
feel what it is to cross the path of Leslie. I must gallop 
away my indignation — so ferewell till the evening, when I 
miiflt again let my feelings evaporate in thus epistolising 
yon. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

£E FBEXIER PAS. 



By letters, not by words thy love begin, 
And ford the dangerous passage with thy pen. 

Otid. 



this love indeed ? 



We men say mwe, swear more : but, indeed, 
Onr shows are more than will ; for still we prove 
Much in oar vows, but little in our love. 

Shakspeare. 



Is spite of all the conventional forms with which the edu- 
cation of youth is loaded, and in spite of all the coldness, 
and callousness, and indifference to real feeling, which are 
generated in its progress, i much question whether there 
exists in the world that anomaly ^^ the heart that never loved." 
To this ^^ imperious mistress oT the soul,*' at one period 
or other of their lilies, ialmost every man and woman has 
been the slave ; and however its impulses may have been 
checked by prudence, repressed by a sense of duty, or eradi- 
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cated by the tyranny or the kindness of parents and goar- 
dians, yet at some one period or other, it has been f^ and 
has given its generous impulses at the moment, torhearts which 
have now long since ceased to feel, and which in the maturity 
of age and callousness, can find no apology for a passion 
which they have so long since banbhed from their Tocabularv 
of proper feelings. 

Who among ns, of either sex, does not remember the first 
softening of our hearts and natures which this passion has 
inspired — the scenes of the imagination of which it was the 
foundation — the delicious dreams of hope — ^the pangs of 
jealous fear — ^the determination to become worthy of tibe ob- 
ject in which our imaginations had conjured up the perfec- 
tions of a hero or of an angel, according to the s^c to whkh 
we belonged ? And who can ever forget the intoxicating rap- 
ture of the accomplishment of all our wishes ? and the heart- 
breaking disappointment,* when that very accomplishment 
having left us nothing further to desire, stripped our fan- 
cied object of all these imaginary perfections, and reduced 
. us to all the realities of human temper and infirmity l When 
we first began to find that 

Those eheerfal sons were get for ever, 

That lieht to youth's ^v^ paths impart^ 
And dried that cTeep ideal river 

That fed the foantain of the heart : 
That sweet belief was gone and faded 

In beings born of dreams alone^ 
And dreary truth had orershaded 

What once so fair and godlike ihone. 

It is a strange thing in human nature, that our propriety in & 
thing should generally give it a superior value in our eyes ; thus 
every man thinks his own horse, his own wine, his own house) 
preferable to his neighbour's ; and every woman thinka her 
own parties, her own equipage, her own dress far superior to 
that of any of her rivals. What a pity this selfish valuation does 
not extend to husbands and wives 1 yet that it does not may 
be evidenced by the most common observer of human naiture ; 
for I appeal to the generality;i>|!.married people, whether they 
do not think every man^s wii^, and every woman's husband, 
better than their own ; and I do not wish to include, in the 
support of this appeal, the various testimonies of the truth of 
the position, which the Courts of Ring's Bench and Doctors' 
Gommons annually afibrd us, but merely those who entertain 
this opinion^ without openly acting upon it. ^ 
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Reader^ if you are married, think for a few mommila of 
your own helpmatei then cast your thoughts round the circle 
of your acquaintance) and acknowledge that my surmise is 
not far from the truth. If a man, your fancy will paint the 
eyes of such a friend's wife brighter than those which beam 
for you at home — her form rounder — her cheek fresher — her 
beauty more piquant : and if a woman, such a friend's hus- 
band would Inive allowed her an opera-box — would not have 
qaarrelled with her last bill at Uowell and James's — or com- 
pelled her to go to two drawing-rooms with the same live- 
ries. Yet give these very people the husbands and wives they 
covet, and their own would become as immediately the ob- 
ject of their desire* Such is the perversity of human nature. 
Let any body deny it if they can. 

When an innocent passion springs up in the female heart, 
it is welcomed with a soft consciousness of its sweetness, but 
at the same time with a dread of its power. The feeUng is 
acknowledged at first in that <^ sacred recess of the mind," 
that ^^ secret corner of the heart," in which we bury our in- 
most thoughts : not as one that is to be proclaimed, though 
it is one of which we have no reason to be ashamed ; for 
love to a virgin heart is not a forbidden guest. Perhaps it 
may be a passion quite in accordance with all the duties of 
life, such a one as will meet with the smiling approbation of 
parents, the hearty approval of friends, and the rapture of an 
ardent lover, whose attentions are ripening the first bud of 
love into blossom, and teaching the heart, for the first time, 
to feel the meaning of the word passion. 

How gently and imperceptibly, under such happy circum* 
stances, does the feeling of love steal into the heart ! How 
deliciously do the senses lend their aid to increase the influence 
of a passion which it seems a virtue to encourage ! with 
what a thousand imaginings are our daily and nightly dreams 
crowded, the one warmer and softer than the other, till at 
length the whole soul is absorbed and delivers itself up to the 
unrestrained indulgence of that which in youth and innocence 
is the master pasi^on of our nature ! 

Such is the delightful progress of the passion under such 
encouraging circumstances ; but even here there are num- 
berless reasons why a woman strives against its power ; the 
idea of not* meeting with a suitable return ; the dread of dis^ 
appoinf ment, and a thousand other motives, teach the feokale 
bosom lo give such a guest but a trembling welcome, and to 

10* 
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allow of bis way with doubt and fear. What then nmai be 
her sensations who first feels the influence of a guilty lore 
growing up in her heart, in spite of all her <^poBidon t wiio 
strives, and finds that she strives in vaio, to stifle a flame to 
which her determination to master it only adds fuel ? With 
what horror must a virtuous mind view its unabating progress, 
in s^ite of all her resistance, and feiel barrier after barrier 
broken down, till there seems to be no escaping firom the re- 
sistless torrent of a passion that threatens to overwhelm virtue, 
honour, and every thing that is valuable to woman in its pro- 
gress! 

To feel the fuU influence of such a passion, and to feel 
and know the full measure of its guiltiness— to have the 
inclination to subdue its influencoi and yet be sensible of 
the want of power to do so— to know the destroying eSects 
of its progress, and yet to feel it march on, and on, and on, 
like the kva of a volcano, burning up every thing that is 
wholesome in its passage, till it requires an eternal watch 
upon the minutest action or circumstance, lest the smises be- 
tray the heart, and all be lost in an unguarded moment ; is 
a misery, a wretchedness, a penance, wluch can be ksowtt 
by none but those who have been doomed to feel a guilty 
passion, to know it to be guilty, and to ieel it to be irre- 
sistible. 

It is in vain the heart turns to all its early recollectic»s of 
virtue ; in . vain it contemplates the horror with which the 
same guilty feelings have been heard, and read of and Uamed, 
in others ; and in vain a woman looks down the precipice, 
of which her being so near the brink only renders the dangers 
more conspicuous, and from which these very dangers some* 
times give the impetus to plunge into the abyss. 

Like the traveller in the burning forest, who meets the 
raging flames at every turn he makes in his attempt to escape, 
the victim flies to any opening that gives a glimmering hope, 
but recedes only more overpowered by the influence of the 
fire that threatens to consume him. 

It is thus with the heart that sufl^rs the first feelings of each 
a passion to obtain a temporary influence over the imag^a* 
tion. Like the lion's whelp, it may be crushed and destroyed 
in its infancy ; but becomes the overpowering master, and 
tyrant, and destroyer, in its maturity. In the commencement 
of this predicament, did the unfortunate Agnes &id hersdf. 
Nor wa8 Leslie very wrong in bis calculations on the state of 
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lier heart* Almost deserted by her husband — the husband of 
her young love— with all her best feetings thrown back upon 
themselves, and her warm heart and affections chilled by the 
increasmg coldness of him to whom they were once dcTOted, 
and these affections outraged by infidelities which his love of 
fiishion had rendered notorious, it is not much to be won- 
dered at that Trevor's hold upon her heart should be loosened ; 
and this once accomplished, it is astonishing the rapid progress 
that the violated feelings make towards indifference. 

Leslie was also ri^t in calculating that Agnes possessed a 
heart which could not long exist in a state of perfect indif- 
ference: he knew that deprived of the ifpri^which she had ^ 
looked for in her husband, that it would not be long before 
her heart would seek another : and although he had insi- 
diously spoke of nothing but friendship, he was assured that if 
that sentiment were once attained, others, and warmer ones, 
were likely to follow in the breast of one whose feelings were 
so acutely senable as those of Agnes. 

Agnes herself had na suspicion of the nature of her own 
sentiments ; and had any body warned her of their tendency, 
and attempted to represent her danger, she would have laughed 
at the warning as useless, or spurned at the precaution as 
insulting. Surprised, however, into a discovery of the pasaon 
of Leslie for herself, the existence of which had never for a 
moment crossed her imagination, she trembled to find the 
effect it had upon her feelings ; and shrunk firom the con- 
sciousness that there was something in her own heart which 
prevented her firom treating this discovery with the indignation 
which her sense of right, and propriety, and virtue, convinced 
her it deserved. 

She felt as though she had been sleeping on a bed Of 
flowers, and had been awakened by a serpent ; and it was 
in vain that she attempted to shut her eyes and dream again. 
The uproar of her feelings was too great to deceive her ; 
and she blushed in agony to find the certainty of the only 
evil that could render her state more wretched. And then 
came the degrading recollection of her tacit consent to a 
falsehood ; quite equal in her own correct ideas to the in- 
vention of the falsehood itself. She felt degraded in the eyes 
of her servants, in the opinion of Leslie, and, what was 
worse than all, in her own estimation ; and yet she saw no 
way of remedying this evil that was not pregnant with dauiger 
to the lives of others and to her own reputation. What shQ 
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was to do, became the first question, and her own sense ^ 
rigot and virtue,- her increasing knowledge of the state of 
her own feelings, aU suggested tiiat a separation — acomj^ete 
separation from Leslie, was absolutely necessary ; and her 
false ideas of the generosity of his character induced her to 
imagine that she had only to hint that this was necessary to 
her comfort and peace of mind, to induce his speedy acqui- 
escence. 

At this moment she caught a i^mpse of him through an 
opening in the park trees, galloping at a most forioos rate ; 
and, quitting the beaten road, she afterwards saw him take 
the country, x^lMiKg everything in his progress. She had 
before witi^essed this method of riding down his feelings, and 
she judged that this was his attempt at present. She determined 
to make use of his absence to write her request ; to speak it 
she found impossible. She might trust her handwriting, 
but she felt she could not trust her voice. She seized her 
pen, but found the task more difficult than she had imagined. 
Sheet after sheet was commenced and destroyed : it seemed 
to her impossible to express her ideas coolly, and as she con- 
sidered they ought to be expressed. Onie letter, on a re- 
perusal, appeared too kind, another too severe ; and severity 
she did not think called for by an act that was involuntary, 
and i>y a discovery that had been purely accidental. She 
continued these attempts till the first bell rang ; when finding 
herself still too much agitated to meet her party, she sent her 
apologies, and determined to pass the evening in her own 
room* 

Leslie returned from his ride with his feelings of all kinds 
in some degree allayed by the violent exercise he had taken.' 
He dressed himself quickly, and hurried into the drawing- 
room, anxious to see what would be his first reception fix)m 
Agnes. His own conduct was quickly determined. He had 
clothed his features in humility and repentance ; intended 
only to address her distantly ; appear to avoid coming in 
contact with her, but at the same time contrive that she should 
catch his eyes fixed upon her when he might cons^ider himself 
unobserved, with such an expression of deep affliction as, he 
thought, might induce her to view his passion ^' more in 
sorrow than in anger :" and this was all he anticipated at 
present. Once admitted to her confidence while she had a 
knowledge of his feelings, he thought his way would be easy. 

With this view, he threw himself on ^JiaaeuU in an atti- 
tude of de^ abstrofiMwi. but stiil in a position where'ins eye 
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could command the entrance. E?ery time the door opened, 
he cast an unobserved, inquiring glance ; but no Agnes ap- 
peared : nor did he know, until the second bell rang and 
dinner was announced, that an apology had been made for 
her non-appearance. Thus his acting had been useless; 
but though disappointed in the speedy idatrcis^ement of the 
morning's interview, which the drawing-room might have 
afforded, he was rather induced to augur favourably for him- 
self from her absence. If it arose from feeling unsubsided, 
there were hopes ; if from anger, there were hopes still. 
Anything, he concluded, was better for him than the indiffer- 
ence that would bring her into society ; and though even this 
temporary absence was heart-burning in the present situation 
of affiiirs, because it prevented his finding in her countenance 
something that might indicate the state of her mind, yet, 
upon the whole, he was glad of it : and, being certain 
that she must meet the party who were to assemble the next 
day, he bore his present disappointment philosophically. 

During the latter part of dinner, Leslie observed La Tour 
mingling with the servants who were in attendance ; and sur* 
priaeid at the circumstance, for he knew that this was generally 
instite-d'tSte hour with Mrs. Flounce, he cast many inquiring 
glances at him as he officiously moved about the sideboard ; 
but it was nut till the dessert had becu placed on the table, 
and that the servants were retiring, that he caught I^a Tour's 
eye fixed upon him with that peculiar expression which always 
denoted that something of importance had happened : this 
look was accompanied by an almost imperceptible beckoning 
motion of the hand, and a slight sbrug of the shoulders 
which seemed to say — ^^Lord! Lord! what will this world 
come to ?" 

Leslie knew, by thia movement of La Tour, that he was 
wanted ; and he sat upon tenterhooks, imagining, hoping, and 
fearing a thousand things, till the retirement of the ladies 
gave him an opportunity, under the plea of sudden indispo- 
sition, to quit the dinner-room. Sometime after which, he 
resumed his letter to Viliars, as follows : — 

I.ESUB TO vzLLARs. (In contihuatiou.) 

Weil, Fred ; I rode down my indignation as furiously a^ 
though this demon of the cramp handwriting had been under 
my horse's feet ; or, like the felons of some country, the 
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name of which I do not recollect, had been tied to his tail. 
I returned ; but no Agnes. Illness— how thdse women Fie 
when it serves their turn ! — ^illness prevented her joining' m 
during the evening. For illness read-^what/Fred ? what 
shall we read ? Well, never mind ; you shall judge. At 
the conclusion of dinner — by the by, the dullest of all dull 
dinners to me — La Tour favoured me with one of those looks 
which you as well as J know so well, and which have often 
summoned us to many a banquet of delight. Surprised and 
curious, you may imagine that I escaped as soon as possible. 
I found the faithful fellow waiting near the vestibule ; be put 
on an important look, took out a key, and, with the gravity 
of a real lord-chamberlain, led the way to my dressing-room, 
the door of which, to my surprise, he unlocked. I asked 
him why he had locked it ? Still he gave me no answer, 
but ushering me into the room, pointed to a little pink 
note that lay on my dressing-table. I wonH tell you how 
my heart jumped at the sight : for, though there was no 
superscription, there was no doubting who was my cor- 
respondent. But how did it get there? Had Flounce 
brought it ? No. Had the lady given it to La Tonr ? No. 
How then ? Why, with her usual delicacy, unwilling to trust 
a servant with her secret, she had been her own twopf»nny- 
postman, and taking advantage of the dinner-time, when 9h6 
supposed everybody of course engaged, had brought if 
herself. Think of this, Fred ! — Agnes, the beautifbl Agnes, 
the object of all my desires, in my dressing-room ! Lai Tour 
saw her — I hate him for it. Concealed behind the drapery 
of a small bay-window, he saw, by the reflection of a large 
glass, the door of the room gently open, and then shut. 
Surprised, he remained silent ; in a moment it again opened, 
and Agnes — mi lady^ as La Tour calls her — glided into the 
room : with a pale face, and in great agitation, she approach- 
ed the df essing-table, seemed to hesitate for a momeht, depo- 
sited the note, then clasping her hands and lifting up her eyes 
to heaven, she hastily quitted the apartment. By heavens ! 
Fred, if the note itself were not at this moment laying before 
me, written on double- wove gilt pink paper, I should doubt 
the evidence of my senses, and think it all a dream. Well ; 
La Tour, without touching the note-^he knew I would never 
have forgiven him if he had — immediately placed all my writing 
apparatus, with lights, ready for my reply ; and, locking the 
apartment, to make all secure even against Agnes herself, in 
case she should repent the step she had taken, came to sum- 
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mpn me« Her visit to thia room while it is minO) has given 

the apartineBt a delicious inters it never had before ; the ^ 

perfumes seem the sweeter, and the mirror whjch reflected » 

her person the brighter for her momentary presence* Oh« 

La Tour ! what would I not have given to have been in your ^ 

place ! I quite hate the fellow for hw good fortune. Put to 

my note ; you shall have it verbinHm* Ma^amselle Scudery, 

now would have headed it* 

THE BEAITTIFCL AONB8 TO THE FEBSEVERmO LESUE. 

Now read, Fred, with attention^ 

" Oh, sir ! to what a dreadful alternative, has your i ropru- 
dence reduced me. (Imprudence — only imprudence, you « 

see, Fred !) Compelled, by the unhappy circumstances of this 
morning, either to give a tacit consent to the propagation of 
a lalsefaood, or by the truth to run the hazard of involving yon 
and others, myself out of the questionj in results the bare 
ide&of which makes me tremble (me, as well as others), I have, 
to my shame and remorse, passively permitted the former ; , 

and, by my silence, have given a false colour to a transaction, 
which now, alas, I find it too late to remedy. Sunk in my 
own estimation, degraded in your opinion (mr opinion, Fred ; 
you see she wishes to be well with me), perhaps exposed to 
the suspicions of my servant, I see but one way — one only 
way, to act, so as to extricate myself iron^ the dreadful dilem- 
ma in which these circumstances have placed me (1 could 
point out another, couldn't I, Fred ?) and that is to implore 
your immediate abscence ; and I am sensible that, in appeal- 
ing to the heart and good feeling of Sir Robert Leslie, I shall 
not appeal in vain, as he must feel the imperious necessity for 
his departure as much as I do. (Imperious necessity, Fred !) 
I reproach you not. I feel all the obligations which a series 
of kindnesses have conferred on myself and another ; let me, 
oh let me, sir, attribute them to the only legitimate source 
from which they ought to have sprung : they shall then be 
alone remembered, and the scene of this morning buried in 
qblivion. (Shall it ?) You will perhaps say, that your sud- 
den departure might create surprise (you see she finds an 
apology for my deferring it) ; but there are many cireumstan*- \ 
ces to which it may be attributed ( jou see she can counsel a lit* 
tie lying upon occasion) : and I am sure when you know that it 
is aeeessaiy to the peace of one in whose real happiness you 
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!iave hitherto appeared to take an interest, you will not refuse 
to depart instantly. (How inhospitable in her own house \) 
ThestepI am now taking may be blamed; but as die circum- 
stances themselves preclude the posnbility of conversation 
(why, pray ?), I (ed myself justified in adopting it : and I fedi 
also, that I am confiding in a man of honour, who will do his 
utmost to obliterate the effects of an mvduntary error. ^* 

» 

There, Fred. As Byron says, 

This Bote is writtea npoB gilt-edied paper, 
With • neat little crowogoilly sUght and sew ; 

Her imaU white hand eoaul hardly reaeh the taper, 
It trembled ae magnetie needles do. 

And that her hand did (remUe, the zig-zag direction of ever; 
line evinces ; and just where the ^^ series of my kindnesses'' 
is alluded to, there's a blot, and the ink is a little lighter- 
coloured, as though there had been a tear mingled with it, 
and hastily brushed away. Women will sometimes Edied them 
on the like occasions. 

Well, Fred, i have weighed every word of this epistle— -nay, 
every letter — with the accuracy -of an alchemist transmutii^ 
his materials into the precious metal for which he has sold 
himself to Satan ; and with more success than the deluded 
philosopher, since I think I can extract fi'om this lett^ the 
'•golden hope" that 1 may not despair. 

But to go ! To quit her ! No, no, Agnes. I never obey- 
ed a woman but once in this particular ; and what did I get 
ibr it, some years afterwards, but laughter and reproaches t 
But I was then a boy ; I am now a man, and know my advan* 
•tages too well to throw them away. 

Your dense undecstanding, Fred, will, I dare say, never 
discover, in the deUcacy of this letter — ^in the command it 
contains — ^in the very slight alluMon it makes to my offence— 
the hope that I derive from it; but these are things which 
speak to the heart of the lover himself, and to the understand- 
ings of nobody else. Well, I must now reply ; and what do 
you think that reply will be ? It will be to consent toher pro- 
position, to promise anything she wishes, to vow absolute 
obedience to her behests. Vows ? say you. Yes, Fred, such 
vows as men always make and women always believe. I will 
then make my obedience depend upon an interview-— a last 
interview I wUl call it — and I will urge such reasons fi>r tkt^ 
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faiervievarifacJi'Pin^nt i^easons, Fred^^that she dull timik 
it quite fight •aadi proper to fraat it ; aod if die doeft-<«>«p*whjr 
^-^-w^ then-rHQeod bji^e, Fred. 

Ledie devoted a gceat port of the night to the eompoaitioQ 
of such >a iMer as would convince Agnes of the sinoerity oi 
his iateatieoa, without denying the >trutfa of her discoveiy. 
He Copied her phrase, and represented the ^^involuntaiy'^ 
oatflice of his offenoe, and that it carried its own punisfaraent 
ID the never*ending agony which it most create in such a 
heart as Jiis. Then followed the promise to obey her, and the 
request for one interview, that her advice might strengthen 
hie resolution ; and without this, he adverted to the fears of 
the absolate impossibility of his obedience. 

The letter once finished, the next step was the delivery. 
Servants, he saw, were not the proper medium. His only 
hope of lier accepting it at all, was her being impressed with 
certiunty that their communication was known to none but 
themselves. This had, no dotibt, been her only motive for 
brining her own note herself. He must, therefore, deliver 
it into her own hands, or place it where it could be seen by no 
one ebe. 

He knew that the next day, it being the intention to receive 
several of the gentry who had interest in tlie county, that she 
must be early in ^ morning-room. La Tour was therefore 
placed so as to give him notice of her appearance. The 
instant he heard she was there, he dressed himself negligently^ 
and, having ascertained from bis glass, that his privation ftom 
sleep had given a cast of languor and paleness to his coun-> 
^e added to this an appearance of sorrow and re- 
^1 calculated to make the impression he desired, 
htlie party. 

was seated on an ottoman, with her head hanging 

rtfolio of prints ; to which Leslie, with his usual 

, perceived she was paying no attention. 

entrance, which she seemed to feel, rather than to 

loquent blood rushed into her face, but receded as 

• > her heart, leaving her countenance pale as Parian 

She attempted to rise as he slowly, and in a voice 

ludible, ^^ hoped that her indisposition had passed 

Her rej^ only trembled on her lips— the sounds 

embodied into words ; and she resumed her con- 

41 of the feints, in which he apparently joined her. 

Li- 11 
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Everybody eke id tbe room was too much occupied in their 
pursuits to. have leisure for observations on those of others. 

Leslie and Agnes were silent ; but it was the silence of 
thought and feeling. Her hand mechanically turned over 
the plates in the folio, and that of Leslie as mechanically as* 
sisted her. Her eye was averted*^his fixed upon her coun- 
tenance with an earnestness that would have. perused her 
soul. Suddenly she started ; she saw a letter he on the print 
before her. She cast one hasty glance of indignation at 
Leslie, and saw him standing, pale and silent, with his hands 
clasped, in an attitude of respectful supplication. His posi- 
tion was such, that none could see the letter besides himself 
A moment might bring some one else to join them in looking 
over the portfolio. Her dread of tbe letter's being seen, was 
quite as great as any other by which she was assailed. It was 
impossible, she saw, for Leslie to resume it unperceived, and 
quite as impossible to leave it there. Leslie hfted up the 
next print so as to preclude the possibihty of observation^, 
and, by slanting its position, he contrived to place the letter 
near her iiandkei chief and gloves, which lay at the edge of 
the portfolio. Agnes covered tbe letter with her handker- 
chief, and took them both up, while her whole neck and coun- 
tenance were suffused with a burning blush. Leslie^s heart 
beat audibly, and an expression of triumph stole into his dark 
eye in spite of his caution and his self-command ; but it was 
unperceived by Agnes. 

When the agitation of the moment had a little subsided^ 
hefiiie whispered in her ear : ^^ Read it quickly ; its perusal 
is absolutely necessary. It will set your mind at ease ; it 
will restore the tranquillity I have so wantonly destroyed. 
Grant the request it contains, and whatever your commands 
are they shall be obeyed." So saying, he left the room, as 
though unable longer to control his own feelings, and appa- 
lently out of respect to hers. 

He had said this lest it should be her intention to return 
his letter unopened. 

What female is there that has not experienced the agita- 
tion arisng from the receipt of the first biUet'doux fi'om tha. 
man whom the heart is secretly inclined to favour, although 
she is yet unwilling to acknowledge such a feeling even to 
herself? Who does not remember ihe hesitation whether it 
shall be opened and read, or returned with the seal unbroken ? 
And when curiosity, or some nobler and stronger passion, 
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kas at loD^ induced the determination to peruse it, what fe- 
male mind can forget the palpitation of the heart, the dizzi- 
ness of the eyes as they run rapidly over its contents, and the 
almost painful stoppage of breath by which the perusal of it 
is accompanied ? The agitation of the moment renders the 
first rapid and agitated glance at its contents almost useless. 
Her eyes and heart have but half drunk of the delicious poison 
it contains ; but, convinced of the aifection of the favoured 
object, she breathes more freely — more calmly, and sits down 
to a second perusal, when every sentence — nay, every word 
— tells to her affections and to her senses. It is then that, 
in the solitude of her own chamber or boudoir^ surrounded 
by those silent witnesses of a woman's privacy which never 
betray her secret, that she makes that confession to her own 
heart, which months will not encourage her modesty to make 
to her lover. 

If a letter, then, whose purport is perfect innocence, should 
create such a sensation in the female bosom — if a letter, the 
contents of which might perhaps be her glory if the writer 
be an object worthy of her affection, create such an agitation 
— what must be the effect of the first guilty billet-doux that 
she receives? What must be the tumult ot her mind when 
she knows and fe^ls that the paper she holds in her hands is 
a violation of the best laws of society — of the sacred oath 
which she has sworn at the altar of her God — of all the ties 
that bind society together — and that its discovery must tumble 
her headlong from the pinnacle of reputation, as those whom 
she has hitherto despised ? Imagine the hurried and breath- 
less* agitation with which it is received — the furtive and fear- 
ful glance 'cast round lest its delivery should have been seen 
— ^the quick caution with which it is concealed, and not un- 
frequently, next that very heart which is beating with the 
consciousness of the guilt with which such a letter is pregnant ! 

Conscious ad Agnes was of the innocence of her own in- 
tentions, and of the peculiarity of the circumstances that ren- 
dered her reception of the letter necessary, she yet expe- 
rienced all the agitations of guilt, and kept her glance riveted 
on the engraving before her, afVaid lest, in looking up, she 
should encounter some eye fixed upon her with suspicion, or 
with scorn. 

Nothing, however, had been observed ; and in a short 
time she sought the solitude of her own apartment, to delibe- 
rate whether the letter should be perused or returned un- 
opened. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

SUSPSTVSB. 



But eh ! neUunki ]i6w slow 
These bows wane, they linger my desires, 
Like to s step-dame, or s dowager 
Long withering out a yomig man's rerenoe. 

Shakspcarb. 



LESLIB TO VILLABS. 

Ce n^est que le premier pcu qui caute — ' When a wonian 
hesitates, she 's lost/^Oh, Vilhrs, Villars ! how am I Urjmg 
at this moment to argue myself into a thorough behefof the 
truth of these aphorisms ! for if they are true, then is the 
most lovely she that nature ever formed — ^then is the womaD 
who has excited this volcano in my mind, jand has made my 
heart overflow with a passion hot as the burning lava of Ve- 
suvius — mine. Yes, Villars, mine !-^mine ! — mine ! three 
times mine ; and yet not once ! But I must be cool-»I 
must not lose my generalship : keep down, thou beatiag 
rebel, heart, to the principles of that eang-fraid which can 
take advantage of the passions of others to gratify one's otvn. 
But where the devil am I wandering ? This must be Greek 
to you, Villars ; . and ye^it is nO dead language, but the living 
language of a living, beating, thrice-alive heart. 

Thus wrote Leslie, and thus he proceeded : — 

Would you believe it, Villars ? this woman, this paragon 
of beauty and virtue, this creature of flesh and blood, and 
warmth and life, has consenled to give me an interview. 

And yet why should you not believe it ? are not all the sex 
the same ? is there not a w^ to every woman's heart ? and 
the only difficulty is to know how to pave it properly. Yes, 
yes, 

Experienee find^ 
^^lat sundry women are of sundry mindsi 
With Tsrious. crotchets fiUM, and hard to please, 
They therefore misiC he eaog^ hy tstloiis w^ys : 
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and I have found the way at last to this most impregnable of 
female hearts. 

An interview, Villars, at night — ^in a grove — amidst trees 
that whisper only to the zephyrs, and zephyrs tell no tales — 
not far from the ocean, whose gentle murmurs are the best 
-accompaniments for lovers* vows, because they come sweep- 
ing over the san^s, washing out the traces of all Ihings there, 
and sink back into the fathomless ocean that produced them. 
There is a cascade too that comes tumbling from one of the 
neighbouring heights till it reaches the sea. A cascade ! 
emblematical of a fall. *Tis the sixth day of the month, too. 
and yoo recollect the Roman proverb — 

Sob sextis semper perdita Roma' fait. 

How I catch at every thing that affords a hope ! Be still, 
my heart. But Villars, isnH this a premier pas? Is not 
this hesitation ? Do you think, Fred, these blessed apho- 
risms are true? 

What a tumult am I in ! one would suppose that this was 
the first passion I had ever felt ; the iirst woman I had ever 
met. Then time too — my watch stands still ; I hate the 
sun. Joshua seems to have revisited the earth,* and again 
to have exerted his power over its great luminary. And I 
have to go through the fatigue of a damned dinner, too ; the 
parade of folly ; the cant of society ; the nothingness of ce- 
remony and politeness : my watch does stand still ; and 
night will never come. 

Gallop apace, yoa fiery-footed steedg, 
Towards PhoBDos' mansion ; such a wagoner 
As Phaeton would whip yoo to the we^ 
And bring in clondy night immediately. 

And a very wagoner he seems ; for he moves no faster than 
ihoae cambersome overloaded vehicles y'clept Birmingham 
flies. 

Spread thy close curtain, love performing night ! 
That mnaway's eyes may wink ; and Agnes 
Leap to these arms, nntiuked of, and unseen \ 
liOTers can see to do their amorons ritA 
By tiidr own beauties. 

My groye will 1)0 illinninated — 
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It best agreef wtth aighu Coatei ehil aight. 

We have found her dvil, havn't we, Fred ? and have ibtmd 
those who were very willing to follow her example, and be 
dvU too. 

Vf^ not this a pretty speech to put into the fipd of a ten- 
der maiden of sixteen ? But it is said that Shakspeare knew 
the sex, and so do we, Fred ; yet I do not imagine that any 
of them wished for the hour of theif assignation with us 
quite so warmly as Juliet did with hers for Itomeo. They 
Ttiight perhaps have thought 

the day tediow , 
Aa if the Biffhf befdte some featitid 
To an impatient ehild, that hath wtw robes, 
And may not wear than. 

They might perchaoee have felt thus diuch ; and her$ a^ia 
the ^* master-mind," by the mention of ^^ new robes," showed 
his accurate insight into the sex. 

But I cannot argue : it is like playing at marbles while 
the house is on fire, or at pushpin in a charge of cavalry, to 
attempt to sport while my heart is thus set upon one object 
so intently and so intensely, that I can direct the current of 
my thoughts and feelings no other way. 

And yet if I do not give them vent, they Will eoAsume fibe 
before the wished-for hour arrives, ahd leave me nothing but 
the flame, while the Stamina that feeds it will be reduoid 16 
a cinder. 

What is she doing now ? I would give worlds, if I had 
the invisible powers of the fairy ring, to see her in her bou^ 
doir. Imagination paints her still trembling and hesitating, 
half repenting, yet still determined. Perhaps, loo, she has 
some of the burning anticipations which consume me ; the 
saiho eager impatience for the coming hour. Her hour« per-^ 
haps, must come ! and if hers, mine ! Dost think, Villamr, 
that our thoughts are reaUy meeting in the grove, where titm 
has promised our persons shall meet so soon. Soon did I 
call it ? it is au a^e, tWefity ages till then. 

Dost think that She paints to her ihihd*s-eye the shady cy« 
press ? for there is a cypress-^that is, a funeral tree, is it 
not ? emblematical of something that must die and be bu- 
ried. Can this be ominous ? Can its omen have any re« 
ference to her virtue and repentance? We i^tdt se^. 



Perfaapt at tbb moneitt the gm^liag watdrd MatiA in her 
ear ; the moooliglit elfeadjr sleeps upon the batik ; all Is 
hushed ; and her imaginatjon may be painting the intertiew 
accordij^ to my wishes, and to my intentiefis. 

Intentions I but am I not pled^ed-^ave I not promised ? 
Well ; and have I not been pled^df and have I not promised 
before ? Promises, Ibrsooth-^i^ to a woman ! 



I t hare nttdt a thoimnd of them. 

They 9r€ thiun vaMeteut, whether kept or bfoken, ' 
Mere venial a^pi, that grow not near the eonteieiioe. 

Aiid who ever was a bit the worse, or a bit the wiser^ be- 
cause I forfeited the pledge or broke the promise ? I beg 
their pardon, they toere the wiser; or it was their own fault. 

But is not Trevor your friend, say you ? Certainly not ; 
for he has married the only woman \ ever could tiave married, 
had I been inclined to wear the yoke of matrimony. 

F^Hend, indeed ! tt is true we' have intrigued together, 
got drunk together-— ouf debaucheries have been in common ; 
we have m^t at the same gaming-tables ; we have commit- 
ted the same follies ; participated in each other^s vices : but 
is this friendship ? 

Had the fellow bivouacked with me night after night under 
the same planets on the cold snow-bed ; been by my side on 
a forlorn hope ; mounted a breach with me in the face of 
the enemies' fire ; or followed me in a charge of cavalry into 
the f anks of a hollow square, as thou hast done, then indeed 
I might have thought for half an hour before 1 attempted 
his tvife. 

And this I day, Villars, to give you security in case your 
bfoad shoulders should ever be tempted into the pale of mat- 
rimony ; Ih case you should ever be condemned to hear a 
laWfl-sleeVed Surpliced rogue, whom perhaps we recollect a 
drunken dog at Oxford, mumble over the ceremony which 
30 Uppfopriatdy begins with '^ Dearly beloved," and ends 
with ** amazement." 

Then it ifii under his oWn roof; and this you will say is a 
breach of hospitality : but can th&t be called a violation of 
hospitality, which only l^hows your just appreciation of your 
hostess ? Dost remember the poet, Fred ? 



■ " BOiie eih tooaer stir 

Affeetton la the wife, than be thAt 's iaeat 
]muUAr with thehaibaa^ nor e«n moT« 
M<Mre freely a&o tutpectresb* 
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What devik fhase . poot9 were iirom time ianBemanftl i 
Poetry was certainly invented for the deli^^t and the destroc- 
tion of women. 

Besides, it is not hospitality that courts me here — 'da va- 
nity. He knew that to have ^^ Sir Robert Leslie," was the 
most certain method of filling his house with tiiat circle out 
of which he cannot Uve ; and here I am ! Am 1 to be here 
without remuneration ? Am J, to lend my attraction gratis, 
and thus put out my person without interest ? Certainly not. 
Therefore Trevor must pay for his vanity, as other people 
pay for their plaything? ; and if he pays rather too dearly, 
why he may perhaps benefit by the lesson to the end of Jus 
life, and that will balance our accounts. 

Depend upon it, Villars, that the man who will introduce 
such fellows as you and I are to his wife — and that such a 
wife — ^is not to be pitied. We must speak the truth some- 
times, Fred ; and neither, you nor I are blind to our own 
merits. Besides, suppose a case — A, has a treasure, which. 
though a real treasure, is valueless in his eyes ; and he not 
only does not appreciate it, but he neglects it, and leaves it 
about for every little purloiner to attempt its larceny. B, on 
the contrary, knows the value of this treasure ; covets if 
with all his soul, intends to cherish it, and with such inten- 
tions lays a plan for obtaining it out of unworthy hands. 
The ergo I leave to you, Fred. 

This last tirade 1 believe to be partly owing to that sapient 
sentence in your last, in which you say that while I treat 
Trevor in this manner, what security have you in case oi* 
marriage ? But I have proved that I think this quite a dif- 
ferent matter ; and yet, by my soul, Fred, your suggestion 
set my fancy gadding, and 1 began to think what sort of wo- 
man you would choose, and whether I should like her ; and 
then I felt a kind of involuntary chuckling in my throat, not 
unlike a laugh, and 1 thought that the ^' Honourable Mrs. 
Frederick Villars,*' at full length, would not look badly in my 
list — I dreamed about it, too. Upon the whole, I wiish you 
had not put it into my head. However, it does not matter, 
as you have no intention of marrying. Let me know if you 
have, and I '11 grow better. 

How I wish I could obey my worthy grandfather's lesson 
and take old Time by the fore-lock, and pull him on a little. 

Ah ! the first bell : time does get on ;' my watch does not 
stand still ; La Tour — La Tour ! d^piche-toi imc, I shall 
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soon see my dKUrmeir ; dbonsiGidlMr^es for tbe first time date 
domi tnth a comseioiJuniesB of something that she never Mc 
before : for I am mote than evet eoevkiced thift Mich a Mow 
» IVeror is, eoaki never awaken ali the seesihiiities of aaeh 
a heart as herg. There are, I am: sui^ there are, a thousand 
hidden feelffig»-<^a thousand concealed sensations, of which 
she is herseif uneonscious, and whieh it requires but a master- 
band to call into existence. 

Be it my task to awake tl)o sleepiiiig tempters.<^Be it my 
task to teach her of what her bean is capable ; and to call up 
in the paths of passion a thousand fragrant flowers, which I 
shall crop, as they spring info blossom, in all their freshness, 
under the genial influence of my own kisses. 

What a pity is it they will not last ; is not it, Fred ? But 
this is not our fault ; 'tis nature's fault, or perhaps her virtue, 
to give a zest to novelty and variety. 

And then, too, what has been novel to us may preserve its 
Aovelty to others', you know ; and thus the giddy round of life 
iaron. 

My heart becomes cosy, now I see that time does not ab- 
solotdy stand still. 

Here is La Tour ; so now for my toilet, and adieu till—* 
till when ; why, till then. If tfaon canst not guess the mean- 
ing of that <^ Tftcv," thou art a more stopid clod of your 
mother-earth than I take you for. 

La Tour now spread oot the silk stockings, the comba, the 
brushes, the siiver-ni(Simied dressing-case^ and the gold- 
handled rarors, together with all the et-oseefvs of a perfect gen- 
tleman's toilet, which is almost ad elaborate in its appoint- 
ments, as that of the most capricious lady of fiishion. 

Leslie was no eflTeminate coxcomb, but he know very well 
the fidl value of person, and be conse^ently made its pre- 
servation and adornment his care, as far as directinglia Tour 
to study every thing that could tend to these objects that did 
not degenerate into eflbminacy. 

He knew, too, that the dressing- rooms of their masters and 
mistresses were frequently the conversation of the servants in 
the steward^s room ; and he had experience that these con- 
versations frequently met the ears of the masters and mis- 
^^^^9^ tiiemselves ; and he was conscious that an elaborate 
^d attentive toilet wae never lost upon the mind of any fth 
^^b wb<» heavd of it by accident. He never cussed a point ; 
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md tried to be asgreata maa to his valet in the retirement of 
his dressing-room, as he was to the society by which he was 
surrounded in the publicity of the drawing-room. And here 
let me recommend his example in this particular to both 
sexes ; nay, even when alone, act always in all particidars as 
though the eye of society were upon you. Preserve tdUL the 
etiquettes of life when alone and in your fiunily, and they ait 
easily and gracefully upon you in public ; while if you relax 
from their observance in your private hours, your manners 
appear when put on to sit awkwardly, like the Sunday clothes 
ofalinen-draper^s apprentice. 

While Leslie was thus occupying bis mind, and amusing 
his impatience by attention to his toilet, Agnes sat almost 
unconscious before hers. , 

Her mind was absorbed in the contemplation of the step 
she had taken. It was in vain that she reviewed all the argu- 
ments which had induced her to consent to the interview. 
In vain she spread out the whole tissue of conclusions and 
deductions which had led to it : what she had thought sc^idt 
now appeared flimsy ; and not even her innate knowledge 
that she was instigated by a virtuous motive, could reconcile 
her to the step, she had taken. 

Perhaps, also, her heart began to tell her too loudly, that 
Leslie was not quite indifferent to it ; perhaps she began to 
find that all the warm feelings of which she had once been 
so proud, had only slumbered, and had not been extmgiushed ; 
perhaps she began to experience sensations which sent her 
heart's blood up into her cheek ; but this, instead of encour* 
aging and tempting her, alarmed her. The chord was again 
struck, but she determined to crush its vibration^, and banish 
the enterprising hand that had dared to strike it. 

It was in vain that Mrs. Flounce spread out the costly 
dresses of her wardrobe, to tempt her choice ; and in vain that 
she reminded her, again and again, that the dressing-bell had 
sounded. 

Agnes was too much absorbed in her own reflections — ^too 
much terrified at her own sensations — to give any thought to 
the routine of common things. 

She was, therefore, dressed afler her maid's own taste ; 
and, as the second bell rang, she moved, almost unconsciously 
and mechanically, towards the drawing-room, still undeter^ 
mined whether to keep or to break her appointment. 

What a contrast between the two ! The one plotting and 
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plaoniog, and thiaking upon destruction ; the other insensi* 
ble of danger, yet dreading she knew not what. The de- 
stroyer attending to all the ndmOuB of the toilet ; and the 
intended victim insensible and careless of any thing but that 
which absorbed her mind. 

When she entered the room the party were all assembled, 
and her entrance was the signal for the announcement of 
dinner. 

Leslie was leaning against the side of a window, with his 
eye fixed impatiently on the door» Their eyes met as she 
entered, bu) hers were immediately withdrawn ; and she 
seized the arm of an old peer, who stood immediately near 
the door, and selected him as her escort to the dinner-table. 

Leslie bit his lip, but offered his arm to Lady Mary Tren- 
tbam. TrcTor, as usual, walked off with Lady Flora ; and 
the rest of the guests [laired off either as they had pre- 
meditated, or promiscuously, according to circumstances. 

At first the conversation, like that at all English dinners, 
even in the best society, consisted principally in the little at- 
tentioi^ of the table ; disquisitions of cookery among the old, 
and challenges to Champagne among tie young. The merits 
of Ude, and the patisserie of Gunter and Jarrin — the Tins 
de Beaume, Clos de Vougeot, Epernay, and of Xeris — were 
allsttccessively canvassed. 

This 13 the great difference between an English and a con- 
tioental dinner-tsU[>le. Here they seem literally met to eat 
and drink, and, very frequently, to talk of nothing else. 
People are pressed to eat, and challenged to driuk ; and this 
dish, and that wine, are successively recommended, either 
hy the host or hostess, or by those who have partaken of it. 

On tne continent it is different. Their table seems a re- 
union of the family and guests for the purposes of conversa- 
tion. All the trouble and attention of the dinner-table de* 
'Solves upon the servants ; every one calls for what they like, 
and eat or drink whatever and whenever they please, just as 
their appetites and inclinations serve. 

One is not there obliged to drink a glass of wine against 
one^s inclination, or run the risk of offending by refusing. 

Surely these are manners more congenial to rationality 
and comfort, than those of our bwn dinner-tables ? and 
surely it is quite degrading enough* to poor human nature, 
that she cannot exist unless sustained by a certain quantity 
of fish, flesh, and fowl, without making the operation and 
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grolification of eating the Aviijecjt of ^ coyreraationt to ^biw 
ID which OBfi has only to read the ^^ AInanacb deaQoqr- 
mandaf" Dr. KitcheQcx, and ^' Tho h»^^9 fi^say upon 
Pu^ and Patisserie ?" 

During dinner Leslie, in spite of the ligk^ ai:till^7 witb 
which he was attacked hf Lady Iftary Tr^^bam ajid bia^op- 

Spsite neighbours, did not 6il to fix his oye occaaio9a]|y pn 
Irs. Trevor, who sat, almost silent, at the head -pf the 
table. 

As h^ observed her downcast looks and evident afaaorp* 
tion, he trembled for her determina^ioii aa to her appoint* 
ment ; but as hers was not a mind that could lightly proinise, 
he trusted to its performance, and betook himself to oieet 
and return the fire of his fair adversaries, who were rallying 
him upon his insensibility to their attractions, and to the ex- 
ample which he held out to other young men who wcuiki 
imitate him. 

Trevor flirted openly with Lady Flora, who, by her bold 
manners, and evident pleasure at his attentions, gave occasion 
to many aignificant shrugs and uplifted eyes frpyn the silent 
consumers of the deUcacies before them* Surely, thoqght 
Leslie, she cannot, be so much above her sex as to view -tins 
with indifference ? and he immediately^ but artfully, tried 
various ways to attract her attention to the behaviour of her 
husband ; but without success ; or^ if she did observe it, it 
was with that high-souled indifference that never suggested 
the thought of retaliation, with which Iieslie was in hopes 
she might be inspired. 

At length the napkins inhere removed ; the finger glasses, 
the eau de Cologne^ and eyprU de ro^e^ had gone round ; the 
glittering rings had again taken their places on the taper 
fingers of both sexes ; the dessert was placed, the servants 
withdrew, and a momentary silence succeeded by various 
disquisitions on operas, scandal, politics, literature, and the 
whole oUa podrida of the conversation of a full table, 8]ur- 
rounded by creatures of so many difierent element^. 

Perhaps the art and tact of a hostess is never so vrell 
shown as in the distribution of her guests at her table^ and 
in the care she displays that the tempers and pursuits of those 
thrown in contact with each other, should so accord as to 
produce unanimity of opinion, or so contrast as to elicit mirth 
and conversation from the collision of opposite sentiments. 
In this arrangemtent Mrs. Trevor was, in genexal^ very fofta- 



ki&te^ a quick perception of character, a pretty tborough 
knowledge of the minds loid tempers of her guests, led her 
never to offend in this particular. But, on the present occa- 
sion, an almost promiscuous arrangement had taken place at 
the table, and, except in one or two instances, where a flirta- 
tion had induced the choice of a neighbour, t^e other guests 
by accident were most incongruously mixed together. 

Thus a heavy doctor of divinity, famous for his learned dis- 
quisitions on cookery, was placed next a sentimental young 
lady, to whom the very mention of ^^ eating and drinking'* 
was horrid. The voracious doctor was for filling her plate 
with^everything that was within his reach, while she could 
only say faintly, ^^ No, no,'* and smell to her vinaigrette^ or 
fan away the fiimes of the viands. 

^^ You are very delicate, ma'am, I am afraid," said the 
doctor ; ^^ you don't take enough sustenance to preserve the ., 
existence of a sparrow ; and allow me to observe, young lady, 
in my capacity as a clergyman, that it behooves us — aye, ' 
behooves us — to show our gratitude to a wise and beneficent * 
Providence by partaking largely of the goods which it has \ 
given us. — Another slice of that venison, if you please.". 

The worthy divine, who was thus showing his religion and 
his gratitude to Providence, and gratifying his appetite at the 
same time, would not have wondered so frequently at the 
very delicate appetite of his fair neighbour had l|p known 
that, at a hot luncheon at three, she could devour poultry, 
Perigord pies, and pine-apple jelly, with any young person 
of her teens. 

The consequence of their immediate contiguity was, ^at 
the person thought her a squeamish, affected miss, who pre-* 
ferred chalk and slate-^pencil, and the delicacy of her com- 
plexion, to good, wholesome food ; and the ethereal young 
lady thought him anything but divine. 

Immediately opposite sat a young fox-hunter — a regular 
tally-ho, neck and neck, three-bottle man — carrying the rudest 
health that ever sat on a ruddy cheek, and hating all dinners 
excepting those after a fox-hunt — taking interest in no ad- 
ventures but those of the chase — ^knowing the pedigree of 
his horses better than of his own family — valuing his dogs 
more than the best society in Christendom, and admiring 
their deep baying as they scudded across the plain, to all the 
compositions of a Rossini, or all the execution of a Pasta. 
And yet, withal, he was a fine, manly-looking feDow; and 
Vol. II.— 12 
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one would have no objection to know that tliese were tlie 
woTEtt Irails of our jnodern yoang coantiy gentlemen. 

He d » ■ d London as a iDdre-^-^^turned anoAer for Ins 
own bonmgb— -and considered afl ^fine parties as so many 
trammels to sucfa a boisterous, harum-seaitim fellow as lie 
reallf was, and aa he chose to be. 

He was pfaiced between Miss Letitiar JPolio and her sister, 
Miss Sensilla Folio, both regular bines, and famous for their 
fiterary attainments^ the€rat of whom was as deaf as apost, 
and the other as nervous as a sensilive leaf Our honest fox- 
hopter, over whose birth Harpoerates had certainly not pre- 
sided, was very voluble in his remarks, and gave liis neigh- 
bovDia accounts of hair^breadth 'scapes, five-barred gates, 
running to earth, dz^c. He was perfectly aware of the phy- 
sical misfortunesof his fair neighbours, but he, unfortunately, 
perpetualJy mistook the one ^r the other; and while he 
whuipeped-^f any sound emitted by his stentoriian lungs 
could be caHed a whisper — into the ear of the deaf lady, he 
roared with the tremendous sound of a tally-ho into that of 
her sister : so that the one was entirely unconscious that she 
was addressed, and went on sipping her wine and picking 
her partridge with the greatest equanimity, while the other 
kept starting in her chair at his vociferous remarks, till she 
nearly overset her wine and every thing near her, and was 
once or twice nearly putting the fork into her eye instead of 
her mouth. 

Our Nimrod, however, went on eating and drmking, and 
whispering and roaring, quite unconscious of the inattention 
paid to him on the one side, and the mischi^ he was doing 
on the other. ^ 

The feicetious Mr. Quibble, who prided himself upon his 
puns, and who was vulgar enough to utter them whenever 
they came into his head, was unfortunately, in his own opi- 
mon, quite lost between two antiquated maidens, the rigidity 
of whose features had never relaxed since the age of twenty, 
except at a tale of scandal, or at the loss of a reputation. 

His jokes were therefore quite thrown away ; and what he 
thou^ ought to have been a palpable hit, and ^^ the very 
best thing he had said a long time,'' was absolutely unheard 
or unnoticed, though he gave three editions of it. 

This was an observation that our fox-hunter^ pouring wine 
by pailfuls down his capacious throat, put him in mind o^ 
a quarto between two folios, alluding to bis fair neighbour^^ 
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Xjk^ Claxa Mowbrayt a fine fiveJy: girW vas placed be- 
tween two political peers, who diaeossed tbe natioiial debt^ 
the CalboUc question^thei finance Feportvand the anticipated 
budget, across ber, till their words enlering both ears at the 
same time, created a jumble in her poor little head that she 
wished to get to her piano to dispel. 

Tbe phjncian and apothecary, for whom there were 
alwsjTS covers daring the residence of the family., were placed 
together, and hating one another cc^'dially, they took wine 
wilb each other, with faces that would have made a spec- 
tator imagine they were swallowing their own potions^ 

The worthy professor, who had arrived fi-om London in 
(he morning, was describing the Pons Asinormn and Eu- 
clid's 47th, by way of pastime* to two young ladies, for he 
cauld think of no other playthings than angles, rhomboids^ 
«ifed parallelograms, while the young ladies thenis^vies were 
thinking of far other propositions than those of Shiclid. 

D'Oyley discussed every subject that met his ear with the 
same volubility, and as though he were perfect master of 
everything connected with it ; and never finished a sentence, 
whether it were of poetry or cookery, of politics or pleasure, 
without his favourite addition of ^^ Well, if there is anything 
I do understand," &c. 

Trevor continued to give Lady Flora hia undivided atten- 
tion, and Agnes was oonstrained to keep up a desultory con- 
versation with the elderly peer, who had handed her down, 
and the new member for the county on her lefl, while Leslie 
was martyrizing under the pretty conceits of his fair com*' 
panion, and watching with scrutinizing though furtive glan- 
ces, the various changes of countenance which were exhi- 
bited on that face which was really the ^* tdl^tale*' of the 
mind within. 

At length Agnes rose, and gloves, fans, and vinaigrettes., 
were collected by the ladies, who followed her. 

Leslie caught her eye once in the general move, but it 
spoke nothing by which he could interpret her intentions. 

He rushed to the door, and was luckily in time to open it 
for the retreating fair ones, thinking he might receive some 
signali some slight recognition of the engagement ; but she 
passed without giving any, and he closed the door ypon the 
rustling silks with an agony of uncertainty and impati^ace. 

The gentlemen now gave themselves up much more freely 
to the bottle than is generally the present usage in London ; 
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but those^who cultivate electioneering interests must gire in 
to the vices as well as the customs of the electors ; for many 
a member has been elected for a borough more through the 
idea of his being a ** jolly felldw," than from any patriotism 
or talent, or odier claim he possessed to qualify him for a 
seat in the British senate. 

Trevor was very anixious to keep up the preponderance of 
his interest in the county, and for that purpose paid particu- 
lar attention to the young Nimrod, and pledged him in 
bumper after bumper, to his hunting toasts, till, to Leslie's 
great joy, he perceived the wine to take a sensible effect on 
ills brain. 

Leslie, wrapt up in himself, did not join in the conversa- 
tion. He was too restless, too impatient, too^ncertain of 
the events of the night. His passions were up with expec- 
tation ; his heart was on fire with the project he meditated, 
and he had the utmost difficulty to control his feelings bo 
that they should not betray his anxiety. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE ASSIGNATI017. 



-In such a night 



Stood Dido with a wiUow in her hand 
Upon the wild sea-banks^ and wav'd her lore 
To come again to Carthage. 
. In nioh a night 

Did Jessica steal from the wealthy Jew, 
And with an unthrift lore did run from v eni 



enice. 



TuE place that Leslie had named in his letter for the inter- 
view was a favourite spot with Agnes, and one to which he 
knew she was in the habit of resorting on moonlight nights, 
to seek some relief from the heartless set with whici> her own 
drawing-room was so frequently filled, in the contemplation 
of the beautiful scenery which surrounded it ; and here he had 
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frequealty smq her in the height of bor feeling gtse i/r^j to 
paroxjsoQS of sorrow at the disappoifltmeiil of her hopas^ 
He was aware that darieg the eights when: the Bwooa was 
brighleBl her habit of walkiag alone had been so constant, that 
her absence from the drawiag-room weuU pass unobsenredi 
and he knew that she wouM thiafc this likewise. It was 
therefore th«t he named this place and hour. 

It bad been by watching her during these evening strolls, 
that he had disoovered this to be h^ place of resort on these 
occamons ; and many a time and oft as be had obserr^od her^ 
and heard her apostrophise the moon, and admire aloud the 
surrounding scenery, and then apparently contrast ^ with the 
iMHse, and revelry, and nonsense within, had he been tempted 
to break in upon her solitude, in the hope of becoming a part- 
ner in the thoughts which occupied her, and which were so 
powerful as thus to embody themselves almost unconsciously 
into words. But there was in these moments alway some* 
thing so sad, so solemn, so almost sacred, in the retirenient of 
a creature so young and beauti&i into her own thoughts, such 
a shaking off of everything that was earthly in the sorrow to 
which he had here seen her resign herself, that even the bold 
heart of Leslie quailed at the idea of intruding upon her ; and 
the dread that his appearance might prevent visits which 
might at some future period afford him the opportunity he so 
anxiously wished, had hitherto induced him to confine him- 
self merely to observation. This had, however, suiSciently 
apprised him of the atate of her heart and fbdings (Sot hei e 
the gave unrestrained way to their influence), to enable him to 
work upon them in his conversations at other moments. 

The spot thus selected by Agnes as the solitary temple of 
her sorrows, had, alas ! been one of those whioh bad been the 
scene of her pleasures in the early period of nor marriage. 
Its beauties had struck her on her first visit to Trevor Hall, and 
U was there that she had then realized many of her airticipa- 
tlons of happiness with her husband. It was tfa^re that be 
had joined with her in her enthusiastic admiratiop of nature ; 
had read to her, listened to her guitar, or sat with her in all 
the silence of pleasure, lulled into a forgetfuhiess of evety thing 
hut themselves and their present happiness, by the surge ^ 
the wave, as k dashed against the cliff; or by the cascade, as 
it tumbled down the mountain in the ocean. Had Leiijj» 
been aware of this, he would not perh^ have named sueh ft 
l^lace as the scene of their interview. 

12^ 
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The spot itself was far removed from tbe generally frequent' 
ed parts of the park, beiDg at the back of one of those large 
plantations which had grown for ages on tbe brow of a lull 
overlooking the sea. A small lawn was here overshadowed 
by the high trees by whioh it was surrounded, and the care 
that, by the commands of Agnes, had been bestowed upon it, 
preserved the grass in all its verdant freshness, in spite of its 
proximity to the ocean, towards which the lawn shelved down 
gradually ; while to the right and left rose the natural ram- 
parts of the sea, from one of which rolled the cascade which 
Leslie had mentioned in his letter to Villars. 

Several small banks of turf, surrounded by flowers, had 
been created by the command of Agnes ; and a small Corin- 
thian temple had likewise been erected in this little arena of 
beauties, to which there was access only by one or two almost 
imperceptible avenues through the ancient oaks and elms, 
which, with their dark foliage, formed a fine contrast with the 
bright and smooth lawn beneath them. 

This was the place selected by Leslie for hb interview with 
Agnes ; and it was here, under the bright canopy of heaven, 
that she, in the consciousness of her own , innocence, had 
consented to see him once before his departure. 

On quitting the dinner-table, Leslie had entered the draw- 
ing-room, with an anxious and a trembling step, dreading lest 
the first object which might strike him should be Agnes un- 
prepared for the interview. An agitated glance around the 
room convinced him in a moment that she was not thm«, and 
gave him additional hope of tlie performance of her ori^nal 
intention. 

A large French clock on the mantlepiece told him there 
was still half an hour to the appointed moment ; but he felt 
that he was becoming too much agitated to pass that half hour 
in the routine of common drawing-room conversation; and 
as the different gentlemen came from the dining-parlour, cote- 
ries of conversation, of cards, or of music, were soon formed, 
so as to prevent his absence from being observed. ,He took 
the first opportunity therefore of quitting the room : he felt 
that his agitation was at present too great for the presence of 
mind which he felt to be necessary at the approaching inter- 
view, in which he foresaw that he should reqiure the full com* 
mand of every art of wlucb he was master, lest the too early ex- 
hibition of his own violent passions might alarm her, while her 
own were sufficiently calm to enable her to escape from bis 
importunity^ 
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He determined therefore to pass the intervening time in 
collecting his thoughts, and in preparing himself for the meet- 
ing. In spite of himself, almost for the first time in his life, 
he found it nearly impossible to control the ardour of his pas- 
sions, and to resume that sang-froid which was necessary to 
watch his victim, and take advantage of any opportunity that 
might be afforded. The recollection, however, of some of his 
favourite phVases and maxims enabled him soon to take the 
reins of his passions into bis own hands. 

He vealked in the direction of the place appointed, and 
sought for some temporary relief firom the violence and im- 
patience of his feelings in the contemplation of the scene 
which he hoped might witness the accomplishment of his 
wishes. He amused, or rather occupied himself in inspecting 
the environs, to ascertain thkt th^re was no intruder, and to 
make himself perfectly acquainted with the topography of 
the spot ; and by the time he had placed himself on the steps 
of tlie temple, he felt that he was ^^ himself again*' in every 
thing, but the anxiety he experienced lest she should not keep 
her appointment. 

It was one of those clear bright nights which but seldom 
visit our northern atmosphere ; not a cloud was to be seen, 
but the whole sky was studded so numerously with stars, that 
the head became nearly dizzy with their contemplation : 
amidst them the bright moon, which had nearly '^ filled her 
circling orb," moved slowly, calmly, and solemnly, throwing 
her white radiance in one large undulating column upon the 
sparkling waters of the ocean, while its brightness trembled 
on the foliage of the majestic trees that bowed to the whisper- 
ing of a warni^ autumnal breeze. 

As Leslie looked around he feh that everything conspired 
in his favour ; the solemn stillness — the bright moonlight — 
the murmuring of the waters — ^the distant sound of the music 
from the house, which at intervab broke upon the ear, all 
united,' gave to the scene that voluptuousness of nature which 
art can never imitate. AH this had little effect upon his own 
feelings ; but he knew from experience the influence it was 
likely to have on a young and romantic mind, and on a heart 
Bo little usi as that of Agnes. Leslie was now quite cool, 
and struck his repeater, for his impatience suggested that the 
time appointed must be near at hand. *^ Seven—* eight — one 
—-two — 'three quarters," counted he aloud. " No, not yet^'^ 
^aid he, and he almost doubted the correctness of his watQh^ 
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but it fffda annuls for na tinepieee beps trufiE tuae tkan a 
lofer's, at least befereBUceeas bas crowned hk pursuit ; i^ei- 
wards, Leslie bad sometiaBMa fouad his balf aa bour ieo slow. 
A slight agitation of the trees from the wind made baiia stact 
in that direction, lest aoj intruder might be near lo intemipt 
them. All wa», however, again qmet. 

ifc No," said he, in soliloquy ; ^^ theve are no eyes but those 
of the stars to gaze upon a lover's transports, or to witness a 
lady's blushes ; nothing but the whisperings of the breeze to 
betray them." 

He struck bis repeater again, and the hour c^ appointnaent 
sounded ; stiU nothing indicated the aj^oach of Agnes. 

^^ But will she come ?" said he again, and a sickness came 
over bis heart at the apprehension which this question created. 
i^Will no int^y^iing scruple, no impertinent conscience, 
with its whispers c^ conjugal duty, step in and disappobt 
me ? Yet, no — no»" pursued he, ^^ she thinks I come h^e to 
take my leave for ever. She imagines me struggling between 
passion and dutj^^-she thinks she comes to confirm me in a 
virtuous resolution, and will not fail ; the very edge of the 
precipice is decorated with flowers, and the gulf below is hid 
by heartsease." 

Thus soHloquised Lesfie, aaUo voce^ when he evidently 
iieard footsteps &st approching the spot in which the sound 
came. He rushed in the direction— -his heart beating witk 
rapture — his soul aU expectation — when, at the entrance to 
the plantation, he met — ^not Mrs. Trevor, but to his b|>rrer< 
Trevor himself, in a stale of intoxi<^tion ! Leslie, in his 
impatience, hadapproacfaod too near to him to eseape ; indeed, 
had nearly seized his hand ere he had discovered his mistake. 

" Curse these — wincHng paths. I've miss'd — ^my way. 
Eh, Leslie \ why — what brings you here, man ?" stammered 
Trevor. 

This question set Leslie's fears that his intrusion was in- 
tended at rest. Curses rose tohis lips, but prudence represseti 
them. 

^^ Ob, notliing — nothing but' my love of solitude and 
scenery," replied he. 

'*^ Love of solitude and scenery — no — no," said Trevor* 
^^ 1 don't believe that — they are no loves of yours. >Tis sosae 
woman — ^some intrigue now I know-^some damned intrigue : 
and you are playing me false.'^ ^ 



> 
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" Playing you false !" exclaimed Leslie, alarmed at this 
speech, iirom his OWD consciousness of its truth. 

** Yes, Leslie, for not confiding in roe. Are we not 
brothers in arms ? Come now, tell me who it is : you know 
me too weU to imagine I would interrupt or betray any thing . 
of the sort,'* hiccuped out Trevor. 

*.* No— no — not now for heaven's sake !" exclaimed Leslie, 
impatient for his departure, and fearful that Agnes might hear 
him, and retreat without granting him the desired interview. 

** Let me aee," said Trevor, with that obstinacy which 
sometimes characterises drunkenness, '•^ who have we iri the 
house? There's Lady/ Freelove— no — no — it isn't her. 
There is " 

*'Nay — ^nay — ^you shaD know all to-morrow— -all^— all — 
but begone now !" again exclaimed Leslie, almost in a passion 
with ius impatience. 

. '•*' If she is a married woman," continued Trevor unmoved, 
^^ you may tell me safbly ; and her husband shall never be a 
jot the wiser." 

*^ No--no. In this instance I trust the husband never 
will be a jot the vnser," said Leshe. ^^ But begone, or you 'II ^ 
ruin all."^ 

*' And if I go, you vnll ruin " 

Leslie, at this moment thinking he heard a noise among 
the trees, and that he caught a glimpse of fem^e drapery, 
seized Trevor, and forcibly urged him to the other side of the . 
lawn : during- which operation, the remembrance of his own ^ 
object in leaving the house seemed to recur to Trevor's mind, 
and he uttered an indistinct inquiry if Leslie had seen any 
thing of Lady Flora ?" 

Leslie saw the whole affair in its right light in an instant ; 
and declaring that he had seen Lady Flora quit the terrace 
in the front of the drawing-room, and direct her steps towards 
an aviary in quite a difierent part of the^ park, he contrived, 
to his great joy, to get rid of the unwelcome intruder. Still, 
however, there was no appearance of Agnes ; and he began 
to fear that>she had indeed come during the unexpected visit 
of her husband, and had been frightened from her purpose. 

Agnes, in the mean time, sat anxiously in her dressing- 
room, still irresolute whether she should keep or break the 
appointment. Her consciousness of the rectitude of h^ 
intentions could not hide from her a de^ sense of the im- 
propriety and danger of the step 8he was about to take. Yet 
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she saw no other method by which eka could urge Ibe-neoes* 
sity of Leslie's departure, and secure his obe&Boe to her 
wishes, unless she made a confidant of her hoshsnd^ and «g- 
Gomplished.them through him. This was a scheme^ bawevec, 
too pregnant with dang^ for her to think of; md yet k was 
the only one she ought to ha?e pursiied. No cofisidevsrtiiQii 
for a husband's safety should, in a wife, induce the ccmoeai- 
ment of any thing prejudicial to his hooour. 

As Leslie watched the progress of the clock, iaipatieDt at 
the slow progress of time ; so Agnes watched the pendtik 
on her chimney-piece with precisely the contrary feeling. 
She wished for the power of arresting its progress ; idie wisbad 
that the appointed hour which called for her decisiofi might 
never come. Ab minutes had appeared hours to Leslie, so 
did the intervals between the quartern of eaeh, by her tima^ 
piece, appear but as moments to Agnes. As the tiaae ap-^ 
preached, htf agitation increased ; and aa sha counled it at 
last striking the hour as ihoogh it had been her knell, ev«ry 
stroke of the clock went to her heart, and she ahnost gaspad 
for breath. For a moment she determiaed to break her ap* 
pointment ; and threw herself on the s^rfs ia a vain aUenipt 
to calm her agitation. 

As minute after minute judled QahtfiteTtr, she again began 
io hesitate. Imagination pictured Ibe agai^ of Leakai she 
bethought her haw involuntary had been hie eriiBe% aod thai 
it was no fault of his that it had coma la her kaowiedge. 
His forbearance, his respect, his prudence, thraugh thelai^ 
series of months that this passion Iwd beea pr^mg upaii his 
heart — for the discovery had been made ia such a way Ifattt 
could leave no doubt upon her mind as ti» (tie strength and 
siucerity and duration of his affection— gave her coiBAdence 
in his honour. The idea that her influence might confirm 
him io the resolution to leave her, nal unmixed, p^apa^ jrith 
the hc^ that an interview might in soma measure soothe 
his agony, without compromising herself,, all rushed upon 
her thou^ts at once, and overturned the resolution she had 
almost taken not to attend her appointment. It was now 
nearly a quarter past nine. She seized anew Cashmere, thai 
had arrived from town that very morning, and whidi had 
been ostentatiously displayed by Flounce over the oheval 
glass— agam besitated^-^lhea hastily wrapping it around hsr 
as though feaxfid of her own re8olution,.she hurried: through 
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the basement that opened iifto the terroee, and hastened to 
the pkcQ 0f' rendez^^uB. 

The beauty •f the night--^the brightness cifthe mbon— the 
mjrnads d tstara ivere tinheeded fay her. Every thing was 
eahn mtfaottt, ^ery thing (urbutent wi^n. Her heart palpi* 
tated, so that it almost impeded her progress. Ail her senses 
seemed to have derived -an additiojial degree of acnteness. 
The fidling of a leaf, as she passed through the trees, ap- 
peared to her imaghiatioii almost like a peal of thunder. She 
feh that if she suffered herself to think, she should even now 
turn bacfc^^and she did not think. 

The impatient Leslie was pacing the lawn witii rapid strides, 
cuimig Trevor for his disappointment, and almost ready in 
biff passion to dash his head against the trees ; for he had 
given up all hopes <^ her coming. When he heard her ap« 
pvoach, he rushed te the entrance fitnn the plantation, and 
Avas dootned this time not to be disappointed. 

Breathless from his late agitation, and from the quick tran- 
sition of his feelings, it was some moments before he could 
utter a word. Agnes herself trembled too much to break a 
sSence, which was only interrupted by the beating of their 
hearts. 

At their first encounter, Leslie had seized her hand ; and 
the had, ahnost unconsciously, permitted him to retain it. 
At lei^h, in that whisper which is so indicative of high- 
wrought passion, he exclaimed— ** My sweet friend, this is 
indeed kind ! How shall I be grateful enough for this good- 
ness — how shall I repay your confidence ?*' 

" Oh ! Sir Robert Leslie;" Agnes replied^ with trembling, 
**Nay — nay— release my hand." 

" How can I, when it trembles so," said Leslie. " Repose 
with confidence on my arm— tranquillize your spirits." 

"Presently — ^presently," replied Agnes. "Pardon thi« 
agitation. Do not think ill of me. Sir Robert, for thus com- 
plying with your request " 

" Can my sweet fiiend— can Mrs. Trevor think me so un- 
grateful," interrupted Leslie. " Rather let me thank you 
on my knees for your condescension." 

" Oh ! no— -no— 'no," exclaimed Agnes, as with both hands 
she prevented his assuming the attitude his words threatened. 
*' Let me collect my scattered senses. You must leave roe." 

" Leave you ?" 

"Yes!" pursued Agnes. "Accident has betrayed that 
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vhich I ought never to ha?e known ; but knowing it — it 
would be a crime to encourage your presence. I came here 
merely to claim your promise of quitting me for ever.'^ 

^^ Quit you !" exclaimed Leslie. ^^ Well — I tnuBt bow to 
your commands ; but tell me— oh ! tell me where is the ne- 
cessity for an exertion that must destroy me. My feelings 
are unsuspected by the whole world. You are uninflaenoed 
by them, excepting in the kindness of your pity. Can you 
not depend on a discretion which has preserved the secret 
even from you for months ? Can. you doubt the prudence 
which has hitherto kept down feelings, the fervour of which 
has almost broke my heart ?*' 

" Oh ! — no — no — ^no," replied Agnes^ with increasiog 
agitation. " But my honour — my peace of mind — require it." 

'^ Nay — nay ; but none — ^none — will know it," said Leslie. 

"Oh! — yes — yes, there will be one; and my own ccji- 
sciousnesa would imagine the truth in every eye that looked 
upon me— would interpret every observation into a sneer, and 
transform the smiles of friendship into those of pity or of 
scorn-^" and her voice faltered still more. 

" Nay — nay — my sweet friend ;" and Leslie, who had not 
relinquished her hand, drew her closer to him ; " this is in- 
deed too fastidious ; this is unlike yourself, to sacrifice so much 
to a foolish and a heartless world. Think upon all .1 have 
suffered — all that I must suffer. Recollect that accident 
alone betrayed the knowledge of my passion !" 

" Hold Sir Robert Leslie !" and Agnes spoke with more 
energy than she had yet exerted ; "it is true, I do owe this 
unhappy knowledge to accident. That was neither your 
blame nor mine but for you to speak it is insult — for m^ to 
listen to it is crime." 

" Nay — nay ;" and Leslie^s passion got the better of his 
sang-froid; "Can that be crime which is the impulse of Uie 
heart ? Can that be deemed insult which is the emanation 
of the purest passion, and which has been engendered by the 
contemplation of goodness and loveliness pining under the 
undeserved neglect ' ' 

" Sir Robert Leslie, I will not hear you \ " exclaimed 
Agnes. / 

" Nay," pursued Leslie, " but your husband " 

" Is your friend, and trusts you," interrupted Agnes. " I 
came, Sir Robert Leslie, relying on your letter ; to confirm 
you in a virtuous resolutioq : keep it, Sir, for your own sake 
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•-—for «mfie''-— and her voice again became tr^uIoqOi Her 
energy was gone, and Lcjslie felt it. 

*» Bat Agnes"— and he would have proceeded, but she 
drew hersdf up in a moment, and with dignity interrupted 
hjun, by saying, proudly, ^M^istress Trevor, sir, that is my 
name, and it shall never be disgraced by me. Leave me — 
permit me to depart : I have done wrong — I feel it ; but leave 
Bie-*-jeavetne, sir^ to the bitterness Of my repentance and my 
tears ;*' and Agnes wept. 

Although she had begun this last sentence with firmness,her 
voice sunk into womanly tenderness at the conclusion ; and 
as she uttered the word ^^ tears,*' Leslie felt the burning drops 
of them on his hand. He felt also the advantage he had 
gained : he could not doubt but that there were feelings for 
him struggling in her heart ; and calculating upon what he 
had met with in other women, he determined to persevere. 

^^ Tears — tears — my sweet friend : what occasion is there 
for tears," exclaimed he, ^^ where all may be smiles : the in- 
voluntary knowledge of my love is no crime in you : my at- 
tention to others will blind the world " 

*^ And what will blind my own conscience ?" exclaimed 
she, with agony. ^^ Go, sir ; and if to have added"^ another 
pang to an already suffering heart can be a triumph, enjoy it 
— it is yours." 

" Nay — nay — "and he drew her more closely to him. 

" Unhand me, I insist — ^I implor e " 

At this moment, the tread of heavy footsteps approaching, 
alarmed them both. Agnes, in an agony of terror, heard her 
husband's voice, and would have fled, but that her feet seemed 
to refuse their office : she could only reach the steps* of the 
temple, on which she sank, exhausted and fainting, while 
Leslie still preserved sufficient presence of mind to intercept 
'i?revor at the entrance of the lawn. 

He had sought in vain for Lady Flora — had retuNied to t^c 
dinner*table, swallowed three or four more bumpers ; and 
then not finding her in the drawing-room, and still imagining 
that she was expecting him, had again unconsciously wan- 
dered towards the lawn where he had lefl Leslie. 

Leslie's passjions were at their height : the scalding tear 
upon his hand had acted like lightning ; the dominion of his 
lust was upon him ; he had touched Agnes ; touched her 
while his heart and mind were bent on her possiession ; and 
the collision bad set bis senses in a blaTse. He seized Trevt>r^) 
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arm with eq energy that almoBt startled him out of his intoid* 
cation. He felt that be could have dashed him from the 
precipice into the ocean for this interruption, and would have 
done it^ but that, amidst all the frenzy of his passion, he recoi* 
lected that by making her a widow, he should cut off every 
hope of possessing Agnes, excepting as a wife. 

It was the peculiar characteristic of LoG^e's mind, that 
in the very height and tide of his feelings, his coolness and 
calculation seldom forsook him. 

To Leslie's fierce question of what brought him"^ there 
again, Trevor stammered some excuse about Lady flora, 
which Leslie was not sorry that Agnes should hear. 

^^My dear Leslie,^' said he, ^^Ibeg your pardon; I did 
not mean to intrude ; but somehow or other— -curse me if I 
can find Lady Flora — ^I mean, I ean*t find my way :" and 
then, for the first time seeing Agnes, ^^ Eh, oh ! she is come ; 
Leslie, you are a lucky rogue ; I beg your pardon ;'' and then 
approaching Agnes, who had just sense enough to wrap her- 
self up closer in her shawl, he continued, with a bow that almost 
sent him prostrate, " Madam, I beg ten thousand pardons.'' 

^^ *Sdeath; man," said Leslie, ^^ away with you ; as a man 
of honour, as a gentleman, away with you instantly, and be 
contented with the mischief you have done.'' 

^^ But I say, Leslie," pertinaciously continued Trevor, 
^^ the lady 's ill ; perhaps I can be of service ;" and he again 
turned towards Agnes with ^^ I beg ten thousand pardons,*' 
but was whirled round by Leslie. ^^ Tou want nerve, Leslie, 
you do, indeed; let me see the lady to the house. Her 
cha— a — racter will be quite-~qui — ^ite sa-*afe with me. I '11 
keep the secret as religiously as though it were my own." 

^^ Away, away, Trevor," said Lesfie, quite conquered by 
his feelings, in a voice of suppressed passion, *'*' unless you 
wish to quarrel with me ; and by Ch— *, that must and sbdl 
be (he case if you stop another instant." 

^^ I 'm ofi*, my dear fellow—- don't be in a pasdon— I am 
off," said Trevor, and he reeled towards the plantation, and 
went in the direction of the house, muttering to himself, un- 
heard by Leslie, ^^ Hem — doesn't want me to know who she 
is ; but I marked the Cashmere shawl — ^white and silver- 
thanks to the moon — and shall soon find out the wearer." 

The moment Trevor was gone Leslie rushed towards 
Agnes. But she was already upon her feet, supporting he^ 
self on one of the pedestals of the temple, before he could 
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reach her. One hand rested on the balustrade, while 
the other was lifted up to heaven. Her countenance was 
upturned in the same direction. Every ttrnigr was motionless 
about her except her heart and lips ; the one beat tumul- 
tuouslj, the others moved in some inaudible prayer. As the 
white Ught of the moon fell only on the outline of her figure, 
making her* pale face paler, and glittering on the drapery of 
her shawl, she appear^ more like a statue of the purest ala- 
baster than a human creature. 

Leslie was struck witii her unearthly appearance, and 
paused as he came near her. She was, however, sensible of 
his approach, and receding from him, forbad him again to 
touch her, exclaiming, ^^Oh! why, why did 1 consent to 
come ? I deserve it alkali that can come upon me for thi^ 
guilty imprudence ; and I pray Heaven to enable me to en- 
dure my punishment with fortitude.'' 

" Nay, nay," replied LesUe ; " all is safe — all are in ig- 
norance." 

^^ Except my ovm heart and conscience," said Agnes, 
solemnly; ^^ they are not ignorant; and Heaven grant me 
patience to endure the agony of the one and the bitter re- 
proaches of the other !" and she moved away. 

^^ But hear me— hear me ;" and Leslie would have advanced 
towards her. 

^^ Nay, Sir Robert Leslie, follow me not ; I insist, I com- 
mand that you approach not one step nearer, and that you 
permit my passage to the house I ought never to have quit- 
ted :" and Agnes spoke with a firmness that she had not 
hitherto exhibited during the interview. ^^ I have not the 
power to forbid you my husband's house, because it would 
betray your secret, but. Sir Robert, if that manly generosity 
for which I have hitherto given you credit, really exists in your 
heart, you will never increase the bitterness of my repentance 
by the continuance of your presence." 

The tone of voice, and the whole manner of Agnes, was 
now so collected and so firm, that Leslie saw all hope of 
again rousing a feeling in his favour was at anr end, ind his 
heart bitterly cursed Trevor. All he could now do was to 
secure his forgiveness. 

^^ Any thinir, every thing you require shall be done," said he, 
^^ only let me so manage it that I may run no risk of com- 
promising your honour." ^ 
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*^ Nay, Sir, never mind me, my honour can defend itaelft' ' 
said Agne8» 

'' Gofl forbid that I should doubt it,'^ replied he. 

*^ Permit my free passage. Sir Robert Leslie,*' again de- 
manded Agnes^ for he stood directly across the paUi which 
led to the house. 

'^ Let me but convince you that the results of this interview 
were not premeditated — that if I have erred, it has been onlj 
through the uncontrollable impulse of the moment, and not 
in the premeditated intention. Breathe but my forgiveness 
before you go, that my heart may not be left to the agony of 
bearing your displeasure, and I will be any thing and every 
thing you wish to make me." As Leslie said thiis he made 
way for her to pass. Agnes was nearly exhausted by the 
energy with whidi she bad uttered the few last sentences. 

^' Sir Robert Leslie,'' said she, ^^ I do forgive you-— would 
to God I could forgive myself!" 

This was uttered in a voice so tremulous that it again en- 
couraged his hopes ; he advanced towards her, but she was 
already gone ; and he only caught a glimpse of her white 
drapery, a3 with her little remaining strength she threaded the 
dark labyrinth of the trees in her flight towards the house. 

Leslie knew that it was in vain to ibllow her, and he rushed 
down to the sea, there venting his hot and ungratified pasnons 
in curses both loud and deep against Trevor, himdelf, Agoes, 
and the whole world. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE CASHMEBE. 



liie begeti Ue«— One eril is iire to another. 

Axioms. 



AoNsa stf^ped not till she arrived in her dressing-room. 
She entered, as she' had quitted it, through the French case- 
ment of her -ftotMlotr, which opened on to the terrace, and, 
fortunately, unperceived. The moment she found herself in 
safety, she hastily turned the key in the lock of the door, and 
throwing off her shawl, sunk on her knees by the side of the 
sola in an agony of tears. For several minutes she was over- 
come almost to fainting, but in some degree relieved of the 
full measure of her feeling by her tears ; she buried her face 
in the cushions, as though she was ashamed that it should 
see die light. 

For some time she continued to sob in an agony of grief. 
Her heart seemed ready to break with its palpitation. She 
lifted up her streaming eyes to heaven, and attempted to pray. 
But the attempt died away in undistinguishable sounds. She 
felt tfiat she had anticipated in Leslie's sin — that her own 
heart was not entirely innocent — ^that her own feelings had 
not been entirely untouched— the fire of unholy love had 
been kindled in her veins, and however it might be concealed 
from others, to her own heart she could not but acknowledge 
the secret guilt. True, she had resisted — true, she' had tri- 
umphed over the momentary feeling — but it bad been there, 
and it had left its traces. ' It was not extinguished— -and it 
might rise again. Even now her soul was in tumults, and 
she could not— she dared not pray ; she could not — she dured 
not think :•— all she could do was to weep — and sigh — and 
accuse herself of her involuntary crime. It was in vain her 
husband's glaring neglect and open infidelities arose in her 
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mind ; she considered them as no apology. Nothing couU 
attay the pang of bitter repentance that shot through her 
heart as she recollected the feelings by which she had been 
agitated during the last hour. She vas compelled with agony 
to acknowledge, that, unknown to herself, she had be^i bar* 
bouring a guilty passion under the > semblance of friendbship. 
She could not deny to herself that she loved Leslie : the 
truth burst upon her with all tLo horrors connected widi Bucb 
a feeling in a virtuous miiid, and she again gave herself up to 
the agony which this thought created. 

Suddenly she was disturbed by a knocking at the door of 
her boudoir^ and with breathless anxiety she heard her bus- 
band's voice deinanding admittanca Surprised at so unusual 
a circumstance, and conscience stricken, she remained a few 
seconds motionless— uncertain how to act. Terror dried her 
tears. Could he have known her? Was he come to reproach 
her ? were questions naturally suggested to her mind. How 
to act ! what to say or do! she had no time for reflection. 
A second summons louder than the first, forced her from her 
dressing-room to the dqor, and she almost determined on ber 
knees to confess all, aiid to entreat forgiveness ; . so entiFcly 
at this moment hsi4 she forgotten all her husbands wrongs to* 
wards ber, so completely occupied was she with her ideas of 
her own. guilty feelings, and with l^er repentance. 

The sight of Trevor, still under ihb influence of wine, and 
laughing, soon set her mind at rest with regard to any die* 
covery he might have made. 

^^ Why, Agnes, you are quite barricadoed," said be, 
'^ and as difficult of access as an eastern queen." 

" I am ill — out of spirits — unfit for society— and — I thought 
a few hours' quiet might restore me" stanimered Agnes, 
again betrayed into a half falsehood. 

*'You are right, my love,'' replied Trevor, "they do 
make a confounded noi3e with their music below ; Uiosc 
eternal Miss Digginses are come, and have done notliing but 
play duets with each other, loud enough to stun anybody; 
and that sentimental Miss Tinkler, with her Italian master 
Da Capo and their guitars, really, wear one's nerves thread^ 
bare. I wish to God their fathej^, and uncles^ and cousins, 
had be^ fre^olders in any other county than this." 

Agnds silently assented ; greatly relieved from her fear?, 
but still utterly at a loss to know the meaning of such an 
unusal visit, and still, afra,id to inquire. 
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Trevor at length, seeming to recollect something whidi 
IiiB description of the peoj^^ in the dra«»ng-room had for a 
moment put out of his head, burst into a violent fit of 
laughter. 

^^ Ob, Agnes ! such a discovery !f" said he, ^^ such a dis- 
covery, about our Mend Leslie!". 

Agnea trembled, turned paler than before, and could 
scarcely prevent hersdf from fafiing ; the influence (Mf the 
wine was, however, still too potent to permit Trevor to ob* 
serve her agitation. 

*^ A discovery !" she faintly articulated. 

^^ Tes — a discovery ! 1 know you always supposed Leslie 
attached^to somebody ; and that you were curious to know 
the object," said Trevor, ^^ and I have found it out." 

Agnes felt nearly ready to faint. Had he really discovered 
her ? She knew that she could resolve this question in a 
moment by a single ^ance, but her consciousness took from 
her the power to look in^is face. 

^^ Ha ! ha ! ha ! Poor Leslie ! He .certainly is in for it«— 
as we say on the turf: madly — desperately in love — ha ! ha! 
ha ! . It is reaUy quite delightful to see the knowing ones 
sometimes taken in themselves. Now I have heard kirn 
swear a hundred times that none of your sex could make 
him feel. But by his behaviour to-night, I apprehend he 
has found the contrary — ^ha ! ha ! ha !" ^ 

Agnes was by this time at ease with regard to his know- 
ledge of her ; but the subject filled her with terror and dis- 
gust, and she roused her energies to try to persuade TrevcM- 
again to leave her to herself* 

** But, Mr. Trevor-*Charles — what is this to me ?" asked 
Agnes. 

*^ Oh ! I have often observed your curiosity on the sub- 
jecti" said Trevor, *^ and I now come to give you the op- 
portunity of gratifying it I owe yoa something, my love, 
lor the present of your, portrait" Agnes shuddered, and 
again felt faint. 

" Well — well, but not now, some other time — my head—" 
she had almost said her heart — ^^ aches, and I am unfit for 
any thing but my pillow. Pray— pray, leave me ; and you, 
too, Mr. Trevor, I am sure you would be the better for a 
little repose." 

^^ Why, to be sure," said he, ^^ these confounded free- 
lK>lder3 do make one drink ; and my head certainly does not. 
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to my owil ftsKags, tppear qwte ititionary: M amirar me 
cidyoae qaeilioii, tod 1 wfflfeavf ycNH»-lVho istereanumg 
our gmsta that has a white Ontum^ dhawl, w4irked with a 
sUver border ?" 

The qoestiim was so sadden, so unespeded, tlhaa Agnes 
quite started ; and merely repeating his wiNrds*-^* a white 
Cashmere, with a silver border ?"-*eould say no more. Her 
eye ahnoet unconseioudy wandered roand the room witb a 
^ance of terror, lest tile tell-tale garment might be vlmble; 
but the equivocation which would have rendered her know- 
ledge doubtful, or the falsehood that would have denied it, 
died on her hps. 

*^ Yes," repeated Trevor, ^^ a white riiawl ; a Cashmere, 
I should think, with a deep s9ver border ; I ahooid know it 
anywhere." 

Agnes recollected with terror the conqpieuoas appearance 
of the shawl, and inwardly condemned it to destroctien. At 
this moment, what was her horror at seeing Flounce eater 
from the dressing-room, with whieh one of the servant's stair- 
cases communicated by another door, carrying the Cadaaeve 
in h^ hand; whieh she was in the act of bringing to hmrmiB- 
tress, to exculpate herself from the blame of some Art and 
stains with which it was suHied, and to wonder how tbef 
eould come there ; but struck with the unusual circumstaace 
of her master being in her lady'd htmdtnr^ she was hastily 
retreating, when Trev(»^ catching a glimpse of the shawl, 
rushed across the room, and stopping her, exclaimed, ^^ By 
my soul, the identical shawl ! Flounce-— Agnes — ^whose riiawl 
is this?" demanded he, in a half-passionate tone — ^the idea 
which passed through his mind having sobered him m a mo- 
ment — ^^ answer me instantly ; for I am certain it is the voy 
same I was inquiring for, and that I saw this evening worn 
by the person who was with Leslie." 

Worlds could not have drawn a syllable either ef truth or 
-equivocation— *of confe^ion or extenuation— ^om the hps 
of the almost insensible Agnes. But Flounce, though oiOy 
let enough into Leslie's secrets by La Tour to make her sus- 
pect much more than actually existed, with the true tact otn 
waiting-maid, saw how matters stood in an instant ; and with- 
out tl^ slightest heMtation, fell upon her knees ixyh&c mis- 
tress, and entreated her forgiveness. 

Agnes knew not her meaning ; yet she mechanically asked. 
" For what ? What have you done ?" 



« ^ Ob, Daa'am !" replied Flounce, iNretending to weep, ^* I 
am sure I meant no bann, and . intended to Uke the utmost 
care ; but I thought the new shawl so very. beau — ^beautiful, 
that I took it down to the ^tenirard's room to show the other 
ladKes'-niaids ; and-— ;and — " .■ ' 

^^ Well; can't the girl speak without all this fuss?" ex- 
claimed Trevor, ^^ and can't you stand upright ?" \ 

'* Oh dear, yes — I will, sir," answered Flounce, *' but you 
put me out." She arose ; the little interruption, however, 
instead' of ^^ putting her out," had given her time to invent 
something that might perchance help, her mistress out of the 
dilemma in which she imagined her to be placed. 

^<^ And so, nia'^m,'«' continued she, ^^ a walk being pro- 
posed, because it was so beautifully moonlight, .silly 1 must 
needs put on the beautiful new Cashmere. Oh ! I know it 
was. very wrong, sir*" '' . , 

*' Go on,". said. Trevor. ; 

^^ So, in the great grove, nr, missing my companions, sir," 
pursued- she, '*. and wandering about to find my way, who 
should, pop upon me, but— tMyl^r-Sir Robert Le^e, who I 
believe took me.for.soraebody else^ for— ^lady-HSomebody — " 
^e added this, lest the other very indefinite description migfat 
be misconstrued as apfrfying to her mistress ; ^^ and in escaping 
£couk him, the shawl got dirtied, and I am afraid^-mftaid 
spoiled." In this she stumbled on>the truth. 

This to Agnes, who knew the whole to be such a com* 
plete fabrication, seemed to be so improbable a tale, that she 
could not for a moment imagine that it would be believed by 
Trevor; indeed, she scarcely wished that it should; and 
during the time Flounce had been telling it, she had been 
sumnioning up the whole remiuning strength of her mind to 
meet the consequences of the discovery. 

The sudden and impromptu manner, however^ in which 
the tale had been invented ancttold by Flounce ; the circum- 
stance of her having entered the boudoir, with the shawl 
hanging on her arm, and evidently looking at the stairs with 
something like fright and annoyance ; conspired, with the 
utter improbabili^ of its being Agnes herself that he had 
seen, to convince Trevor of its truth. 

^^ Then it was you afler all, that — that was with %r Robert 
Leslie ?" said he. 

*^ Yes, sir,'^ ssdd Flounce. 

^^ And didyou see nobody else ?" 
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** There were one or two ochors, ab;'' replied Flomice, 
^^but I wisifiraid to look up; I believe they were ti|>s7, air/' 
This reply sileneed his questions on this point : he continued 
his catechism, b^ asking who was her first companion. 

Here Flounce hesitated ; she knew that her fakehood might 
be betrayed, if she mentioned any of the female attendants ; 
not one of whom could she trust with this deception of her 
master without, in some measure, implicating her mistress. 

Trevor repeated his question — ^Flounce hung down her 
head, attempted or pretended to blush, and stanunered out in 
a^hesitating Toice, ^^ Mr. La Tour, sir." 

'^ La Tour ! hum— Jike master like man." This lie half 
muttered to himself: then fteling that the effects of his wine 
must hav% been perceptible in his conduct, he apologised to 
Agnes ; conjured her not to mind the people below, foot re- 
tire to bed ; and finishing, by saying, that *« it would be a 
good laugh against Leslie;" and casting a aty look at 
Flounce, he withdrew. 

The moment he was gone, Agnes, without noticing 
Flounce, who was waiting SH expectation for some ^gnal of 
approbation, rushed into the dressing-f com, and lockinjg the 
door upon Flounce, who had attempted to follow her, threw 
herself upon the bed in a state of mind more easily to be con- 
ceived than described. 

Mrs. Flounce, proud of her own exploit, tossed up her 
head at being shut out, and exclainung, ^^ Humph ! this 
comes now of not trusting me," went in search of La Tour, 
to tell him of what bad happened, that he mtg^t put his master 
WL his guard, as to what he should say to Trevor ; aiiid also 
with a womanish curiosity, to sift out Irom him the circum- 
stances that bad-led to the necessity for her interftrence. 

Flounce really loved her mistress; and twelve months pre* 
viouB to this period, would as soon have thought of self-de- 
struction as of entering into any plot which would have the 
least chance of compromising her. The unbounded infia- 
ence, however, which La Tour soon acquired over her, united 
widi her indignaticm at the unworthy treatment whkh Agnes 
received at the hands of Trevor, of the whole of whose in* 
trigues and infidelities Flounce had been apprised by La 
Tour ; together with that gradual demoralization of mind 
and heart which inevitably succeeds a wilful and uiirepented 
lapse firom chastity in a woman, had gradually undermined all 
her early, though never deeply implanted, principles of virtue. 
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Knowing Ledie^s violent pamoo for lior iiiistreiB,sli»thoiiffht 
a return on h^r part would be but a juBt revenge on Trevor 
for his conduct* 

Xta Tour had not studied in Leslie's school for nothing. 
Like hitn, he was a complete master of his art ; and lus se-^ 
duction of Flounce, both mind and person, had been com- 
plete. Devotedly attached to him, and dreading nothing so 
much as a separation, it was little to be wondered at, that a 
weak mind should lend itself to any plan that might tend to 
promote her own wishes, and perhaps conduce to restore the 
happiness of her mistress. La Tour had given the history 
of the lives of many couples on the continent, who lived in 
those unprejudiced countries, surrounded by every luxury^ in 
the very first circles of society, although united by no stronger 
bonds than those of love. Of one or two of these parties 
Flounce had had, a steward's-room knowledge when they 
were in England, before the circumstances occurred that had 
rendered their living abroad necessary ; and consequently the 
account of their pleasures and. happiness, and ^^posUionbien 
respectable done lasocUtS^^^ made a great impression on her 
mind. 

She was not, however, brought to that state which would 
have wished or promoted the elopement of Agnes from her 
husband, however indignant she felt at his treatment of her. 
But, as La Tour said to his master, while he regaled himself 
with a pinch of snuff, and indulged in one of those usual 
shrugs of his shoulders which acted like a note of admiration 
to his sentence, ^a viendra aoec le temps. 

Agnes passed her night in tears of repentance, and in vain 
attempts at prayer. She saw the abysm into which one 
lapse from sincerity and truth had plunged her, and saw no 
means of receding. Her only hope was that Leslie, knowing 
her wishes, would accelerate his departure from the Hall, 
which, since her discovery of the strength of her feelings 
towards him, became more necessary to her than ever. 

The next morning brought Flounce to her room. It was 
impossible to pass over £e scene of the previous evening 
without some observation ; yet any explanation with a servant 
was so humiliating, that she knew not how to enter upon it. 
Any thing else than the truth never passed the lips of Agnes 
even to a servant ; and during all the late circumstances con< 
nected with her portrait, or with her interview with LesHo, had 
nhe spoken at all, the truth would have boen told, whatever 
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mil^l hftye baflii the comequeikces ; but, nnfortimaiely for 
her, she htd illowed herself a tacit coneurreiiee in the fiJae- 
bood, and truated tbattheevihi she hoped to avert by it was a 
eoficieot apologj. 

When she firat met the eyes of Flounce in the morning, ahe 
felt like a guilty creature ; her imagination pictured an unusual 
degree of ftmiliarity in her look and manner, and she thought 
there was a kind of inquisitive curiosity, an appearance of 
having a right to some explanation of the circumstances of the 
preceding evening. . 

She felt in her own mind the necessity of saying ftomething 
to prevent her suspecting more than the truth ; and yet her 
pride, as well as her prudence, made her wish to say nothing 
more than this necessity required. 

She was nearly dressed, however, before a word was spoken 
on either side, by which time the evidently increased respect 
of Flounce's attentions had soil^ed her mind, and rendered 
the necessary task less painful. 

^^ Flounce," she began, ^^ you must have thought the semic 
of last night very extraordinary; and my permission of fam 
tale being believed by Af r. Trevor, still more so—" she step- 
ped. 

^^ Oh, ma'am ! oh, my lady !^' said Flounce, *^ don't mention 
it : I was never in such a fright in my life : and I'm sure, 
when my master seized the shawl, and swore that he had seen 
it worn by a lady with Sir Robert Leslie, I don*t know what 
put it in my head to tell the story I did ; but I did it to pre- 
vent mischief to you, my lady — ^indeed I did." 

^^ I am fully sensible of that. Flounce," said Agnes, *^ and 
yet I am not certain that it would not have been better if Mr. 
Trevor had known the truth ; and £ more than half repept the 
weakness that induced my tacit admission of the corrcotness 
of your tale." 

^^ Lord, ma'am !" exclaimed Flounce, ^* you don't say so ! 
why there would have been bloodshed and murder, and poor 
Sir Robert Leslie, Bart, might have been by this time a cold 
corpse, with a bulletin his head !" 

Agnes shuddered, yet she could not but wonder that it was 
the danger of Leslie alone to which Flounce adverted, without 
seeming to recollect that her observation was quite as appli- 
cable to Trevor. 

^^ True, Flounce," said she, ^^ and in that observation you 
have explained my only reason for ct^nsenting to the deception 
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5^ou last night practised on Mr. TreTpr. The consequenees 
could have been nothing to me personally. Indeed, as far as 
I am individually concerned, I most sincerely regret that Mr. 
Trevor does not know all." Flounce stared, and Agnes pro<^ 
ceeded — ^^ But, as you say, this knowledge might have had 
unhappy consequences — consequences with which I should 
have been reproached— and, for every one but myself, it is 
perhaps better as it is." 

• Flounce could not at all enter into her mistress' feelings. 
In every thing she did she had but one terror, and that was the 
being found out ; and as long as concealment was accom- 
plished, she was not very nice as to the means. . 

^^ There is, however, one thing. Flounce," pursued Agnes, 
^-^ that adds greatly to my unhappiness, and that is, that you 
should have sullied your lips with a falsehood on my account." 

^^ Oh, ma'am ! don't mention it, I beg ; don't let that make 
y^u unhappy, for I think nothing of it. " This was said hasti- 
ly, and with a real good- will towards her lady ; yet she felt, 
l^om the look of surprise that Agnes cast at her, that it was 
wrong, and she immediately qualified her indifference to the 
utterance of a lie by adding, ^^ For I'm sure there is nothing 
in life that I would not do for such a lady as you are." 

^^ I fed grateful for your willingness to oblige me," said 
Agnes, gravely, ^^ but shall never tax your duties to me with 
tbe^ utterance of a falsehood. Your crime last night was 
shared by me, and we must bear its blame together. I am 
not insensible to the evidence it gave of your attachment, but 
I do not the less regret its occurrence. 1 am unhappy, too, 
Flounce^ lest your own character should suffer in the eyes of 
your master from your having, I think needlessly, said that your 
jUrst companion was Mr. La Tour. This may create surmises 
which you do not deserve, and thus some of the evils of this 
falsehood will most unmeritedly fall upon you." 

Flounce coloured up to the eyeis ; but her blush was attri- 
buted by Agnes to motives very different to those from which it 
arose ; and she added, ^^ That it should be her endeavour to 
rescue her from any odium that this might bring upon her." 

Flounce curtseyed — blushed again — looked more confused 
— ^bot at length said, ^^ Oh, ma'am, don.'t trouble yourself; for 
I believe Sir Robert Leslie is going away to-day——" 

^^ Is he ? I rejoice to bear it 1" exclaimed Agnes, in a tone 
of animation and pleasure that quite astonished Flounce- 
^ then, indeed, I am grateful to him." 

Vol. n.--14 
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^^ Lord, ma'am !" said Flounce, ina tone in wlndtde^oiid- 
^ncy was mingled with surprise, ^^whj surely yon don't 
mean H ?'* 

*^ Not mean it !" exclaimed Agnes, and she was going to 
explain, but felt there was no necessity to prolong this humi> 
liating colloquy. She therefore dismissed Flounce, who 
retired with some slight idea that her mistress was not quite in 
her right senses to rejoice in that for which she imagined she 
would grieve. 

Agnes felt her heart lightened of half its burden by this 
last intelligence of Flounce ; and, knowing that Leslie could 
not leave the Hall without paying his respects to her, she 
quitted her boudoir^ that he might not have to seek her for 
that purpose, and to prevent the possibility of tiieir being by 
themselves at parting. 

She took up her position, therelbre, in the moming-rooin. 
although her appearance betokened quite sufficient indi^osi* 
tioh to have given her the apology fur keeping her apartment ; 
but she thought it aafer not to permit Leslie to know the ex- 
tent of her agitation and suflTerings. 

She had not been long in the room before she saw Le^eV 
carriage, with the imperial oil the top, pass the windows seem- 
ingly in the direction of one of the park gates. Her heart 
beat quick : he was then in earnest, and the time was come 
for their separation ; and she felt indeed grateful for an atten- 
tion to her wishes "vdiich showed his preference of hercomfort 
to his own gratification : and she now attributed the whole of 
his conduct the preceding evening to the e^ectof that sudden 
impulse which, in her own character, she had so often found 
irresistible. 

At this mometit she heard Trevor's voice, exclaiming: 
^^ Caught! caught! stole away!" with some other sporting 
exclamations ; and he immediately entered the room, forcibly 
leading in Leslie in his travelling dress. 

" There is a pretty fellow !'^ exclaimed Trevor, " absolutely 
stealing away from us — pretending business*— a man who 
does not even know what the word means — who never had 
any business in his life." 

^^ Indeed, my dear Trevor,'' said Leslie, ^^I must go. 
Business of importance " 

" Nonsense," interrupted Trevor, " bavnH I interrogated 
your fac-totum. La Tour, and hasn't he assured meliiatft is 
no such thing ? And don't 1 know that you haive no busmen? 
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with which he is unacquainted ? and havn't I asked Lord 
Turfington and Sir Harry Pointer to meet you, and matched 
niy greyhounds against theirs.^ and named you the umpire ? 
and hasn't Agnes invited Mrs. Bluemantle with her album 
for you to write in ; and Lady Sarah Langton, and the deuce 
knows who, who only come in the hopes of a flirtation with 
you ?" 

** Upon my word, Trevor, it distresses me to refuse you/* 

^^ Then don't distress yourself, and don't refuse me," re- 
joined Trevor. ^^ Come, Agnes, use your influence. It is 
some sonfounded disappointment or carUr^emps (and Trevor 
looked cunningly at Agnes) that has created this sudden 
whim ; and you, Agoes^ must add your entreaties to mine." 

" Nay, Mr Trevor," said Agnes, gravely, and as tranquilly 
as she could, ^^ if Sir Robert Leslie has business of inqiort-t 
aoce, perhaps we should do wrong to detain him." 

*^ Business of importance ! nonsense ; I tell you ii is no 
such thing," said Trevor; ^^his most important businesB in 
life is that of tying his neckcloth : and what can« be more 
important to me than his decision in my coursing match ?" 

Leslie still protested, Trevor continued to insist, and Agnes 
was at length compelled, by the importunities of her husband, 
to request his stay., at least till after the visit of Lord Tur&ig* 
ton and Sir Harry Pointer. 

On this request being made by Agnes, for the first time her 
eyes encountered those of Leslie ; her own were iminediately 
withdrawn, but not before she imagined that she had read 
that he comptied most reluctantly with aiiy thing which he- 
thought displeasing to her. 

It is needless to add, that the travelling dress was changed 
for a shooting-jacket, the carriage ordered back into the 
coach-house, the imperial replaced in the dressing-room;, and 
the wardrobes refilled with Leslie's clothes ; and thus he had 
attained the object of convincing Agnes how much he vidued 
her peace of mind, and how imperative he considered her 
commands, without the pain of obeying them. 

Agnes almost wept at this disappointment ; but she sot 
only exonerated Leslie, but gave him all the credit for his 
intentions, and consoled herself that a very few days would 
brmg the expected guest, when the necessity for his further 
stay would no longer exist. Leslie, however, had immediately 
' wrttten off to Turfington and Pointer, who were of his set, 
under the seal of secrecy, to defer their intended visit, and he 
again became domesticated at the Hall* 
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Agnes now carefully avoided being alone with Leslie : hei 
morning rides were always in society, and her evening strdl!' 
were solitary. She contrived on all occasions to be so sur- 
rounded in the drawing-room, that there was no opportunity 
for the slightest confidential communication, had Leslie 
appeared to seek it. This however he did not, but rather 
seemed on all occasions to respect the wishes of Agnes, though 
evidently with such a degree of self-denial and of pain, that 
gained him additional credit for his delicacy and his for- 
bearance. 

Day passed afler day, and days increased to weeks, without 
the appearance of the expected guests. Agnes was anxious 
and uneasy. Domesticated in the same house, it was next to 
impossible that the utmost care should insure her from not being 
sometimes alone with Leslie ; and it was not in human nature 
always to resist saying something that had allusion to the 
peculiarity of his position. It was true she repressed this with 
an immediate frown of indignation ; but she shuddered to 
find that this indignation existed only on her countenance, 
and did not emanate from her heart. She once or twice 
ventured to express her anxiety for his departure ; but this she 
did fearfully, lest he might suppose that she considered his 
presence as dangerous. Once or twice Leslie did make a 
faint attempt to depart, but was again stopped by Trevor. 

Agnes could not witness the present conduct of Leslie witli 
indifierence. She became alarmed at the increasing influence 
which he obtained in her heart. This made her miserable— 
half destroyed her excellent temper — rendered her irritable 
and capricious — till her guests and her husband thought her 
a changed being. Sometimes she would shut herself up for 
the whole day in her apartment ; then would propose a part) 
of pleasure, in which she would not be content unless joined 
by the whole of her guests. At length, feeling that her 
danger was daily and hourly increasing while in the perpetual 
society of Leslie, she suddenly determined, at all events, to 
break up the party, and return to town, where at any rate 
she should not be under the same roof with him. This de- 
termination was no sooner made than executed. Tre?oT 
complied, because Lady Flora had gone to London to meet 
her sick husband, and he had given up all hopes of his cours- 
ing match. The guests were dismissed with that ease and , 
freedom which modern good society allows; and Trevoi 
Hall was again leil Xo its lininterrupted solkude. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

PH06RESS. 



Uograciotn hfff ! 



Hadst thou been the offspring of a tinM bed 
Thoa mightst have claimed adoltery as inheritance ; 
Liiit wbmd have been thy kinnnan, and what enormity 
Thy looser life could have been guilty of 
Had found excuse in an unnatorai conception. 
What wHl this world come to at last ? 
When those, who should be the pattmns 
Of nil virtue, lead up the dance of vice ! 

Shirlet^ 



I^ESUE TO VILUUEtS. 

YoH ask me &i elle est tomhSe ? Do you remember, Fred, 
krocher tremblant^ which excited our wonder in the south of 
France ? A huge spherical mass of rock, looking as though 
it had been brought from some Brobdignag golgotha, which 
you could set in motion with your finger ? Do you remember 
how it trembled at our touch— -threatened every instant to 
tumble headlong into the valley below — and yet, how it 
righted (as the sailors say) upon its own foundation at last, 
and became as stationary, aye, and as firm, as ever ? Well, 
Fred, this phenomenon is the best illustration I can light upon 
of the present state of Agnes. Like this rock, she is on 
the edge of the precipice ; like this rock, she trembles on 
its brink, and appears on the point of falling into the gulf' 
beneath ; and, alas ! like this rock, after all her vibrations, 
she steadies herself again upon her own pedestal of virtue, 
where she remains motionless, until another gentle impetus, 
given by your humble servant, brings on a repetition of the 
trembling. 

Thus, unfortunately, you see her heart resembles this phe- 
nomenon in its hardness, as «well as in its vibration. I wesder 
if it should so happen that they were both precipitated into 

H* 
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the abyss, whether the resemblance would continue? For 
you know, Fred, the stone must inevitably be broken to 
atoms. But hearts are made of tough materials ; so 1 dare 
say the simile would cease with the fall. 

My only consolation .is, that the hardest rock has been 
' known to be worn away by the constant dropping of a spring. 
But what a task, Fred ! What philosophy ! to let such a 
passion as mine is work only thus drop by drop, when it is 
ready to rush out in such a full tide and torrent as wouk! 
carry every thin^ in its stream, or overwhelm all in its pro- 
gress ! VVhat an odd passion this must be, that one illustrates 
thus both by fire and water : now it is a volcano— now a 
torrent — now burning — now flowing— every thing in nature 
affords an illustration of the passion. And yet what image 
is there in nature that can speak the strength of that feeling 
which these devils or angels, for I really know not by which 
title to designate them, create in such hot hearts as ours ? 

Surely we, Fred, could never have derived our origin fron\ 
that earth — from that clay — which they say — 

Wiie old PromeUieos tempered into paste, 

And mix'd with liribg streams man's goduke image cast. 

Surely the clay must have been leA out of our compositions, 
and the electric fluid — the " living stream," have been alone 
embodied into consistency in our formation. Yet, perhaps, 
we had better leave out the word consistency altogether. 
Hadn't we, Fred ? 

But this woman, who stands trembling on the brink of 
happiness, and yet fears to make the plunge ; who sees, or 
imagines a pleasure within her reach, and is yet afraid to 
stretch out her hand to grasp it ! What shall I do, Fred, to 
make her mine, and save us both from that which is scorch- 
ing us to death ? — for I have no longer any doubt that our 
feelings are mutual. I have no doubt but that her heart pal- 
pitates as much in flying from me, as mine does in pursuing 
her ; that her inclinations and passions pull one way, while 
ideas of duty to her husband — a husband every way unwor- 
thy of her, becoming fainter and fainter, are still however 
strong enough to hold her in the other. 

A husband !— tis but an airy title. 



"These ceremonies 



Fitter the world, and \ was borq to (ite it. 



SliaU mftn, Unit soble ereatdre, (or woman either, Fred,) Ire afraid 

Of word8--^«g8 himself made ? 

Shall soaads, a thiur of se^en small letten, give 

Cheek to a prince VwiU ? 

For prince*9 read Leslie's will — the last will I have as yet 
roade ; and you have my sentiments exactly in these words of 
old Shirley. 

Oompare the raciness — the strength — the nerye of these 
old playwrights, Fred, with the namby-pamby poesy, crow- 
qoiUed in a lady's album, and you have a just comparison 
between the passion with which this Agnes has inspired me, 
and those which I have ever felt for other women. 

This passion is indeed the very element in which I live — 
the air I breathe : it is the perpetual tenant of my brain, and 
heart, and soul — if there be such a thing as soul in our com- 
position. It is the main spring of my existence—- the steam 
which keeps the machine of life in motion. Nothing is done 
now-a-days, Fred, without steam. Heaven grant the boiler 
does not burst before the work is complete, and blow us all 
to the devil together. Yet I should not wonder : for our 
passions — I say ours^ Fred — note that — I say ours — are in. 
such a state, that the slightest contact must produce explo- 
sion. For my own part, I endure a thirst the Atlantic could 
not quench — a heat that all the snows discovered by Frank- 
lin aiid Parry in the Arctic regions could not cool — aye ! 
heat enough, Fred, to kill a Salamander. 

She knows —she feels this ; and she avoids the collision : 
she flies me as an Arab would fly from a leper, or an ord- 
nance store-ship from a catamaran ; and yet she loves ipe, 
not as women have heretofore loved me, Fred— not with the 
sensual passion of a Juliet, but with the sentiment of a Djes- 
. demona— not with an idea of that which the world calls sin, 
and which we call pleasure — not a thought out of which all 
the chemistry of the most rigid moralist could extract a par- 
ticle of unchasteness ; for to be unchaste, is more unknown 
to her than the workings of the unfathomed centre of the 
earth. Her mind is so pure she canpot think a sin, much 
less be made voluntarily to coinmit it. 

Now you and 1 know, Fred, this is not quite the right sort 
of love for our purpose ; and yet I feel a pleasure in it that I 
never experienced before. A pleasure, Fred, much of the 
fiame nature with that I felt when having climbed some of 
the highest of the Pyrenees, I placed my foot wher<^ mortill 
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foot was nev6^ plaeed befere,< and stood the first man upon 
the accumulated snow of ages, and Who had ever been shel- 
tered beneath the branches of those venerable trees. You 
do not see the correctness of the simile. Ah, Fred ! you 
were always a dull dog ; so, as usual, I musl enhghten you. 
Imagine then the mind of Agues to be the pure snow on 
some inaccessible apex, on which sin or man (much the same 
thing) had never left the sully of bis ibot-print ; and imagine 
me— but I need not pursue it, as by this little prefeee you 
must perceive the correctness of the simUe, which merdy 
means the happiness of sinning with one who never ramed 
before. But think, Fred, of the delight of first teaching such 
a heart as this the real pleasures of love ! such love as mine ! 
then think of her struggling repentance, succeeded, as it 
always is, by sinning again : then the knowledge that the sin 
is pleasure, and the dmbta that such a pleasure can be sin ; 
till in the confusion of her mind and heart, she mingles sin, 
pleasure, and repentance, up together, and swallows them all 
at a dose, under the idea that the one is the corrective of the 
other. 

But you will say the heart pf Agnes has been touched be- 
fore— -no such thing. The impression made by that dolt 
Trevor, was the mere tracing of the finger on snow, to be 
melted away by the first shower of rain, or the first beam of 
sunshine ; but I, Fred, have trenched myself <so deeply in her 
heart, tiiat I have discovered the rich mine of her passions 
and afiections — ^that golden ore of her love, untouched by the 
superficial attempts of Trevor. He may have fiedged her 
pinions, but I have taught her to fly. 

Love with him has merely swept over the loose chorda of 
her heart, and drawn forth such unembodied sounds as the 
lazy wind produces from the unstrung lyre. But 1, Fredi 
have braced the strings of the instrument, and will strike it 
with a master hand that shall bring forth its richest tones, 
Your cry is. still, leave her. 1 tell you, Fred — 

'TU more impossible for me to leave her, 

Than fbr this carcass to quait away its gravestone, 

When it lies destitute of a soul to mform it. 

Leave her! why, Fred, it would be the height of cruelty. 
What ! teach a woman to love, and then desert her ! Teach 
her little heart to feel and beat, and not gratifp^ its longings ' 
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Why, Fred, I had no idea you were such an unfeeling brute. 

Seneca himself would never have counselled it ; and dd Dio- 

genes would have been ashamed to have thought of it. 

Do, Fred, if it be only for the sake of appearances, cultivate 

a little more humanity and feeling. Pray do. 

• Leave her ! so says she ; but does she mean it ? Leave 

her, after she has once consented to meet me. Leave her, 

after thepr£fmerpas has been taken. 'Tis true, she says --nay, 

swears — that the interview shall never be repeated ; but every 

one knows the strength of a woman's resolution in these 

cases, it may require the patent cable of Huddart to get a 

vessel from the shore— yet once afloat, Fred, we may guide 

it with a bit of whip-cord. And has not this one meeting 

set her afloat on the sea of her own passions ? The sea of a 

woman^s passions, Fred ! think of that. Why her attempt 

to control them^ would be as fruitless as the command of 

Canute to the waves, not to wet bis imperial feet. I suppose 

the Saxon monarch meant to give a practical illustration, 

that 

Britannia rales the waves* . 

Oh that meeting, Fred, — that moonlight meeting — my 
memory never recurs to it without putting me in a fever. 
Had you seen her, Fred, trembling, palpitating, every vein a 
pulse ; her frame agitated by one universal beating, as though 
her heart were every where. Had you felt her soft glowing 
hand ; and when nearly overpowered by fright and feeling, 
for both were on the alert, she sunk almost into my arm& — 
had you, Fred, felt that form as I did, and be cursed or 
blest (I don't know which) with the memory of it as 1 am, 
you would never talk of leaving her, at least till after. Oh, 
Fred ! like that picture of Mrs. Potiphar in the Barberini 
Palace, I that night thought in the form of Agnes that every 
muscle seemed animated by a mind ; and that every feature, 
not only of her face, but of every part of her frame, spoke 
of passion and voluptuousness. 

Then again, Fred, had you seen her. standing on the 
threshhoki of the temple, looking like its goddess, with her 
bands and face uplifted to the skies, the outline of her form 
figured by the silver hght of the moon, the moving lips and 
beating heart, the ojily things that gave cognizance that she 
was not the alabaster statue she appeared, you would, aa I 
did, Fred, for once feel 
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JJiUd fvom ewth our low desin. 

How deeply did I then curse Trevor for his interruption -. 
Nothing but the fear of making his wife a widow, aod thus 
giving her the claim to my ^^ honourable" addresses as tiiej 
are called, could have prevented my hurling him into the sea. 
And had I been sure that there had been a whale on the standi 
^^ licensed to carry one inside,*' with the certainty o( a safe 
delivery of the passenger, after a day or two*s sea-bathings 1 
would have tried the experiment. 

Villars, you once saved my life : if I do not succeed with 
this woman, I shall curse thy officious interference between 
my oa-frantia and the French sabre, that was on the point of 
making such close acquaintance with my brains. I remem- 
ber when Napoleon's life was preserved by his guide in cross- 
ing the Alps, to fight the battle of Marengo, the general did 
not reward him till he came back. Perhaps he waited the 
result, to determine whether victory had made his life desira- 
ble, or defeat rendered its salvation a disgrace. And just so, 
Fred, will I restrain my gratitude, until the possession of this 
woman has. made thy gift a blessing : for if I lose her^ — ^but 
I wiU not lose her ; and I have said it, aye, and sworo it ; 
and does not every thing conspire to my success ? Is not her 
maid, the companion of her most private hours, in my pay ? 
And do I not by these means know her most private thoughts 
-~nay, some even of her sleeping ones ? And is not Trevor 
in my toils, and nearly the whole of bis establishment in my 
interest ? In the interest of the generous Sir Robert Leslie ? 
Oh, gold ! gold ! I do not wonder that there are hearts which 
worship thee. Thou art the true Mephistophiles — the true 
tempter of mankind^— the very devil himself. 

By my soul:, Fred, &r removed as avarice is ftom my dis« 
position, when I see ail that I procure by gold-^when I see 
women's virtue, men's morality, grovel for its possession — I 
really think I shall turn miser : not to glut my eyes by gazing 
upon the paltry ore, but for the golden keys that I might make 
of it to the pleasantest pleasures of existence. For where 
is the woman's heart to which it will not pave the way — 
where the dressing-room door it will not op«n-^wbere the 
Argus it will not blind ? Its subtle power is at work in the 
ruin of Trevor< Flounce by its influence, aided by her pasaion 
for La Tour ; for the fellow has learned from his master to 
inspire la grande passion ; is already wavering as to the 
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betrayal of her mistress into such a web as she cannot escape 
from, unless it be my fault. So I tiiink, Fred, I '11 write an 
essay in praise of gold, out of pure gratitude. 

How variously various women must be constituted ! to 
Spain, now, Burgoing says, a woman will sell her honour to 
a man who is indifferent to her, to enjoy the national spec- 
tacle of a bull-fight. A trinket, in most countries, will pur- 
chase from some the brightest jewel they have to bestow. 
Vanity will throw one into your arms ; revenge induce another 
to succumb to your wishes : while many a slip from virtue 
has been made from the mere carelessness of its possessor. 
Yet here is a woman impelled by a more powerful incentive 
than any of these — her own passions and her own affections 
— who resists, and struggles, and thinks she has gained the 
victory over them and over me ; and it will require aU my 
address to convince her to the contrary. 

She shudders, and suffers as much for the involuntary 
crime, as she would if she had actually given way to it ; so 
you see, Fred, the most acute of her sufferings are past, and 
the pleasure only is to come. The worst is, that while this 
preys so much upon her mind, it does not leave the body quite 
untouched. The Worm, Fred, never eats the inside of the 
rose, without destroying its external beauty ; the grub never 
touches the core of the peach, without spoiling its bloom. 
Her eyes have lost half their lustre ; her form half its round- ^ 
ness ; her cheek is becoming sunken and pale ; and I begin 
to fear, if success does not soon crown my endeavours, that 
^consumption will snatch her from my arms, or sickness render 
her beautids less desirable. So you see^ Fred, that my 
success is absolutely necessary to the preservation of het 
health. 

Flounce tells me she once overheard her wish herself dead, 
and that she actually prayed to die. Now this must be 
iiypocrisy, when she might buy &s much poison for twopence 
^s would accomplish her wish, without troubling herself to 
pray for it. When women talk of dying, it must be 
only a mere fafon de parler ; since, thanks to the glorious 
'Constitution of this world of ours, there isn't a garden that 
does not present a poison, or an ettui-case, or a work-box 
'mprovidcd with a " bare bodkin" to act as a " quietus'* for 
♦^very ill, and every good of life* 

Is it not strange, Fred^ tliat this woman, in spite of his 
"^onduct, should adhere thus tenaciously to her duties to 
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Trevor ? Even where husbands have not given half thecau^ 
— nay, I am afraid sonietimes when they have given no cause 
at all, except by over-indulgence— we hate found wives who 
hav6 forgotten their duties — at least for a short time— quite 
long enough for all our purposes-^have n't we, Fred ? 

By the by, talking of conjugal affection, if London were 
ever successfully besieged, and the victorious general, like 
Conracic, when he besieged Guelpho, duke of Bavaria, 
should give permission to the gentlewomen of oar good city 
to taxYy away that which they considered most vaJuable, I 
vironder, Fred, how many of them would imitate the Bavarian 
ladies, and load their delicate shoulders with their husbands. 

Imagine, Fred, the fat Duchess of D — - waddling up 
Piccadilly, with her pale Duke pick-a-back ; and gouty Lord 

S , mounted on the shoulders of his pretty little wife,ain« 

bling down Park Lane ; and Mrs. F , prancing ^ 

curvetting through Hyde Park Corner, under the unusual 

load of our old friend F ; and think of all the fat citizeo^' 

trotting and justling through WhitechapeU loaded with their 
iord-hiaybrs, aldermen, and common-councilmen. ImagiDe, 
too, the debate in some of the fair ladies' minds between the 
plate chest and jewel-cases and their caro^jpo^o^; or, perhaps, 
quite as natural, imagine their hesitation as to which they 
should choose, their lovers or their hiisbands. In some in- 
stances, where all the parties are married, as in several cases 
pretty well known, a mutual arrangement might settle every- 
thing ; since, by agreeing among themselves each to carry 
her own husband, many might secure their lovers at the same 
time. That would be a capital plan, would xCt it ? 

I wbnder under siich circumstances, and Agnes had her 
choice, whether she would carry off Trevor, or your humble 
servant ? I am half afraid, her doty fever is so strong upon 
her, that she would choose him, though it would belie her 
own feelings and conscience, and though the fellow weighs 
'dt feast a score heavier than I do. And so good by, Fred. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

ROADS TO RVm. 



IvtOR, STnow'ft thoii to lead him to h|» ruin ? 
LiAZ. Afl rihmy ways as there <r« paths to hell ; 
And that 'g«DOir, i* faith. fV»nr uiurw^s door 
There goes one path : from drinktog-schooli <me ; 
Fr6tb m6in|;^h6tt8«s another. 

JeaonTU^. 



It IB extraordinary bow many f oads to rain» and how 
raamy paths to unhappiness, life presents ; and quite as 
entf aordinary, the rapidity with which these paths lead to 
their different ends when once they are entered. The fact 
seems to be, that happiness and respectability all rest at 
the top of the hiil, while ruin and misery are at the bottom 
of it ; no wonder, then, at the increased velocity with which 
poor human creatures reach the latter, in comparison with 
tfaw attainment of the former. 

Perhi^ps the speediest road to ruin for a man, b6th of his 
fortune and of his mind, is that chosen by the gambler ; 
and the surest path to misery, if not to destruction, fi>r a 
woman, is that which the admission of an unholy passion 
into her heart presents to her view. In the one, erery 
thing is impsto to push him onward^-eyery thing excite- 
ment to the continuance of his career ; if he wins, it is 
temptation-^if he loses, it is desperation — ^tbat leads» or 
rather drives him on. In the other^ the commencement of 
the path is fraught with terrors ; but tiiere are flowers in the 
perspective which too often allure a woman on, till, by 
plucking them, they wither, and disoover to her the blank 
and dreary desert which lies beyond them. 

In these paths did both Trevor and Agnes ^nd themselves 
embarked. He hurryine to ruin wiUi the headlong fiirgr 
of madness. She stn^pglitig, retreating, and resistii^ ; now 
sf^huig ndief in the lecklessliess of dipsipation, and now 
weeping bitter tears of repentunee for an involuntary crime 
Vol. II.— 16 
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in tditade. Avoidinc, Br every means in her power, the 
tempter, yet perpetaafiy finding him in her way ; strong in 
her determinationB of virtue, yet weak in giving way to the 
ebullitions of her feelings. Her mind and heart foimed 
arenas for a gladiatorial struggle of contending emotions, 
which, though they did not lead to destruction, iLegi her in 
a state of perpetual watchfulness, misery, and alarms 

Mrs. Flounce was not behind-hand with her master and 
mistress in her progress towards the goal which La Tour 
and her own folly had provided for her. The principles 
of her virtue had been fast undergoing a kind of decompa^ 
sition, till her whole mind became demoralised and cor- 
rupted. She not only now began to think her mistress 
foolish to put up with the wrongs she received ftom her 
master without that revenge which every weak woman has 
in her power — a power which only wesuk women use-^ut 
she began to feel the steadiness of her resistance 91^. i<^ 
proach for her own lapse from virtue ; and she in time 
became as anxious for Leslie's complete success as La Tour 
himselC and entered into all the plans and plots which wete 
projected to promote it. 

Leslie was right in his idea that the road to eomplete 
ruin is galloped over much more quickly by a woman than 
by a man. 

They had all now been settled in town for some time, 
and had pursued the usual routine of the London seasoa 
Agnes had obtained her wish of not being under the same 
roof with Leslie ; but she was still, in spite of herself almost 
perpetually in his society. That this might not be the case 
in her own house, where Trevor brought him continually, 
she gave few parties, entirely relinquished her opera sup- 
pers and drawing-room dinners, and spent very little of 
ner time at home. Yet wherever she was, she was sure to 
see Leslie. Peter Schlemil never pursued his shadow so 

Eertinaciously, as he seemed to pursue her footsteps. Yet 
e treated her with such an air of deference and respect- 
met her frowns and looks of indignation, when their eyes 
did meet, with such an humble, supplicating glaace—tnat 
there was no part of his conduct at which she could take 
offence; and the knowledge of how much this eondnct 
must cost him, and of the simerings he must endure for the 
passion she had uitfortunately inspired, tc^ether with th^ 
ificreasilDrg turpitude of Trevor, softened her heart in kis 
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favour in spite of all the argnttieutfl of her reason and of her 
better jadgment The knowledge that he loved her, was 
a knowledge sufficiently dangerous to her peace of mind ; 
but the idea of his sufferings created a still more dangerous 
Interest for him in her faes^ This, added to the contem- 
plation of his superiority to others — to the &lse idea she 
had ibrmed of the congeniality of their minds, aided hy the 
arts of Leslie himselC which reached her through a hun- 
dred mediums, soon nursed the emhryo feelings of her 
faeait into a passion quite as suhversive to its peace, if not 
so violent as that of Leslie's. 

Agnes could not be insensible to this feeling, and it made 
her miserable. She strove against it — she prayed against 
it — she determined against its influence in vain ; and, un- 
fortunately for her, the only true friend she possessed in 
the world. Lady Emily Trevor, was in attendance on her 
mother on the continent, where she had been ordered by 
her physicians, and whither she had been followed by the 
persevering and constant; Hartley. 

This loneliness in the world also unfortunately threw her 
hi a greater decree upon the most pernicious of all confi-« 
dences, that of her servant. Flounce, in some measure 
necessarily in the secret of something existing between her 
mistress and Leslie, from the circumstance of the Cash- 
mere, came by degreeip, through listenings and watching, 
and surmising, to the knowledge of her feelings ; all of 
which she communicated to La Tour, and by him they 
were transmitted feithfally to his master, who worked upon 
them and made them the guides to every action of his life. 

As Leslie said, her first love had been indeed only like 
the sound drawn from the lyre by a passing wind ; but in 
this, her second passion, her heart was struck by a master- 
hand. In the former, only a portion of its powers had 
been awakened; but in this, the^fuH harmony — the full 
force of the instrument was brought into play, and every 
string yielded to the magic of the touch. 

During this period, two more anonymous warnings 
against the insidious designs, and of the dangerous cha- 
racter of Leslie, arrived by the foreign post; and both were 
unfortunately intercepted by Flounce, who, at the instiga- 
tion of La Tour, was ever on the watch for any letter in 
that remarkable hand-writing which nobody could mistake. 

One of these was still dated from Italy ; the other from 
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one of the Greek idaBdi. Botk w{umed her a^dnAt tiie 
TiUany of Ledie ; and the better said that neiliisii^ prevented 
his return to £ng^«iid for the pvpoee 4>f expopioef his ttal 
dumcter, but (the hope the writer bed of fiodkig and ret- 
caiaff one of his yictiaos from the nuiseiy 90d dbgraee 
whi<m had been entailed on her by his insidiovis arts. 

There was an air of eoeentrkity about these tetters 
which seemed to bespeak a mind a little tinottred by 
insanity; but thfs was oyerpowered by a pure «od right 
feeling, that would have reached the heart md understand' 
ing of Agnes, and, coupled with the ecHreetness of the 
warning about Trevor, mig^t have put her effectuaHy on 
her guard against the wily enemy of her peaqe. 

There was also a truth about them* as Leslie wea well 
aware, which convinced him that the writer knewhaiawdL 
and was perfectly acquainted with oert^ii^ trapsacstions ol 
his life, which he wished to have been buried in oblivion; 
and he treasured up this as well as all the inveethres against 
himself deeply in his heart till some (^portunity should 
occur for his revenge. 

» These letters eonvineed him that the *' l4idy of the 
Lake," as he called her in his letters to Viliars. had piur* 
sued him to the^Icmlan Islands, and that the W96mfm9^ 
and mysterious correspondent of Agnes, wlip had by seitte 
means or other been conducive to the catastrophe df lus 
adventure on the Lago Maggiore, was in sewrc^ ef him 
there, with the view of seeing her righted, or demanding 
justice for her at his hands. 

All these particulars he wrote to Villt^s, desiring him 
to be on the alert, and to spare no pains or expense to as- 
certain facts, and to prevent consequences, whicli both of 
them knew wete of too serious a nature to be ti^ej^ed 
lightly, ev'^ by such reckless beings as themsdves. la 
the mean time Leslie puzzled his brain as to who thif 
anonymous writer could be, and pursued his sdiemes upon 
Agnes with redoubled ardour. 

About this period a circumstance occurred whidi Leslie 
hoped would have the effect of greatly forwarding his 

insidious projects. Some "d d good-natured friend," 

as Sheridan says, had taken the trouble to open tint eyes 
of the old financier Freeling to the conduct of Lady Flora : 
and she and Trevor had so often sinned without discovery, 
and with impunity, that security had made them eareles?. 
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It was not long, fterefore, before the injured husband ob- 
tained sufficient evidence to institute proceedings against 
Trevor in one of those courts which heal the wounded 
bonour of a husband by pecuniary damages ; and a verdict 
was obtained against him for ten thousand pounds. 

In the state of Trevor^s personal finances Leslie knew 
that he would be unable to pay this sum, and he was 
debating in his own mind, whether, by lending it, he should 
not complete his powei^over the unfortunate and misguided 
man, when, to his astonishment, he heard that the whole 
sum, together with the costs, had been paid by his wife. 

She too, now become acquainted with the ruin of his 
own fortune, and the incumbrances with which he had 
loaded hers, knew his inability to pay so large a sum, and 
knew likewise that the revengeful disposition of Freeling 
would driTe him to every extremity; though writhing 
therefore under the publicity which had been thus given 
to her domestic troubles, went to the trustees of her own 
jointure, which was secured on certain funded property, 
and never quitted them till she had obtained their consent 
to the sale of enough stock to pay the whole amount for 
whidi Trevor was liable,* and thus released him from the 
fangs of a powerful and implacable enemy. 

Various were the opinions formed and expressed of this 
conduct on the part of Agnes. Some blamed, and others 
praised. Some pronounced her wise, and others called her 
a fool; but all agreed in pitying her for being linked to a 
man who thus violated every tie that was sacred, and that 
had not even the decency to keep b^s derelictions a secret 
from the world. None kneiv that, in addition to the other 
incentives to this act, there was a feeling in her own mind 
which rendered .it a kind of propitiatory sacrifice for that 
involuntary o£fence which proved her misery. 

During the progress of this trial Agnes had kept herself 
at home. She could not bear to be seen in public, and 
pointed out as the wife of the man rendered notorious in 
the pending action of Freeling versus Trevor. The deli- 
cacy of her mind revolted from the idea of any connexion 
with those engaged in such a proceeding, even though she 
was only the innocent and the injured party. ' 

Trevor was energetic in his expressions of gratitude : 

♦•Fact. 
15* 
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but Agnes begged only peipetiial sUeiioe on the fittbject, 
and entreated that the whole afiair might be buried in 
oblivion. Trevor vowed repentanoe, and took boxes at the 
opera and the French play, in whi(^ he was seen ewry 
night with Lady Flora, who, become dbamelesa by the 
recent exposure, seemed to take delight in hrazening out 
the scandal of her conduct by appearing every whei« in 
public. 

In the mean time, as Leslie had said, the dice were not 
always against Trevor, and thus his ruin, by fair means, 
seemed too long a process. He contrived therefore to 
introduce him to a set of desperadoes, in whose society the 
play was deeper, and the excitement consequently stronger. 
These were a set of men of ruined fortunes, who had once 
been gentlemen — who still pretended to the name— and 
who ballied themselves into a certain grade of society — 
where, though their character wasi doubtAil, they were 
tolerated^ because there were none who thought it worth 
while to put themselves upon a par with them to dispute it, 
or to risk the disgrace of being shot by them. 

They were most of them noted fire-eaters, as well as 
gamblers ; and unable to get into the real pandemonium, 
like inferior demons, they were content to be the presiding 
geniuses of the second-rate hells, which abound in the 
neighbourhood of the principal one. 

These men are known about town in the morning by 
their large whiskers, and blue frock coats decorated with 
frogs. They have k kind of bastard military air, and look 
like commissaries or storekeepers on half pay. They 
always dine at their clubs, there being few private houses 
of which they have the entree. In the evening thev fre- 
quent the theatres or the Opera, in black stocks and silk 
stockings, staring modest women out of countenance; and 
^t midnight they repair to those places where the business 
of their lives commences In the orgies of the gaming-table. 

Several of the most desperate of this stamp of men were 
under obligations to Leslie, who had the art and the tact 
to attach |>ersons to him of all denominations ; and these 
were felloWe who would sell their souls for the wherewithal 
to place upon a card at rouge et noir, or to enable them to 
set a hazsurd on the dice. 

From these be selected a few ii^whom remained enough of 
their original manners to prevettt their creating disgust. 
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but who were not tha lees desperate, and introduced thetti 
to Trerer as real good fellows. 

The life these men had led, their consequent knowledge 
of the world* the real wit of some of them, and the fictitious 
or reckless spirits of all, made them not unpleasing com- 
panions to Trevor, while their association with Leslie Was 
at once an introduction to their intimacy. 

With these men Trevor would drink and play ; and, till 
he was too deeply engaged either in bis Burgundy or his 
cards, to note his absence, Leslie would lend his counte- 
nance and {Mresence. 

While Trevor was thus plunging deeper and deeper into 
ruin, both of his mind and fortune, for the one was being 
undermined as much with wine as the other with play, the 
passion of Leslie and the feelings of Agnes had increased, 
till that of the one arose almost to phrenzy, and those of 
the other amounted to agony. 

After the publicity given by Freeling's trial to the infi- 
delity of Trevor, Leslie ventured a little more openly to 
express his sympathy ; and more than once contrived in 
public to obtain something like a private communication 
with Agnes. From these, however, she escaped with the 
same feelings that a bird would fly from the net of the 
fowler ; but not before she had shown suj£cient agitation 
to betray the state of her heart and mind. 

Leslie*s love was now become madness. It was the 
master-passion of his soul. He bad restrained it till he had 
nearly lost all power over his actions. * His observation of 
Agnes had led him to believe that nothing but opportunity 
was wanting to the fruition of his wishes ; he believed this 
to be as necessary to her happiness asliisown. He knew 
that this oppcHrtunity would never be afforded by her, and 
he determined coiUe gut coute to make it for himself, and to 
succeed or perish in the attempt. 

By this time Flounce was ready to aid him in any plan 
that could be devised. 

Leslie's prolific brain was not long on determining on 
what that plsm should be ; all he wanted was a private 
interview with Agnes, without fear of interruption ; and the 
rest he left to the influence of her passions, and to his own 
address. But he never permitted Flounce to know how 
desperate and how determined was his resolution to sue* 
ceed. • . * 

As Agnes generally returned from her parties early, it 
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was agreed tbat Floiiiice Bhoold conceal Iieslie in- her 
dressing-room ; and though TreTor seldom passed a night 
at home, it was determined that Leslie shonldnot leave hiiu 
till he was so deeply ei^ged in Burgundy and hazard* as 
to preclude the prooabwty of his return ; while a bint to 
some of his companions, he well knew, might prevent it 
altogether for the night 

The whole of Trevor's establishment, with the exception 
of his own valet, and his wife's maid, were domesticated at 
such a distance from the apartments occupied by them- 
selves, that there was little fear of interruption from them ; 
but to make this still surer, a night was chosen on which 
all the male part of the establishment had been permitted 
by the kindness of their mistress to attend a party which 
La Tour was to give in the steward's-room at his masterV 
house in Audley Square. 

These arrangements once made, Leslie's pain was in 
some degree allayed, and he forced himself to wait tb* 
.appointed evening with some degree of patience, 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

THE DBESSIKO-BOOM. 



Oh bonour ! 



If ever thou badit temple in weak womao, 
And sacrifice of modesty burnt to thee, 
Hold me fast now and belp me. 

Beaumont and Fletcbeb. 



LESLIE TO VILLABS. 

FuEi), where do you think I write this ? Where do you 
suppose my trembling hand traces these sentiments of a still 
more trembling heart ? But you will never guess. Be silent 
aa the grave ; secret as oblivion, Fred, and I 'U tell you — ^in 
her dressing-room — in the dressing-room of. Agnes. Do 
not start, and never breathe a word of it even to Uie winds ; 
no, not though you went up in a balloon to do it. Tee, 
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Fred, in her own room, and with her oim wrilipg inaieriiil^ 
do I now <iddf 689 you. Let thai aoeount (of Uie effeminacy 
of my paper ; for the agita^qm of my aerawl ; and f<i^r the 
incoh^rency of iny letter. I yet aearqely dare believe the 
evidence of my sensea Aat I afia here ; Mid fear to movia, 
lest I afaofuld wake and find it hot a dripam* I aa alniost 
a&aid to breathe, lest it shoeld vU be bvl a viaion, and my 
breath diasoive it. Ajai yet it ia im> vision ; I am here, and 
every thing around speaks of Asnes. The mirtor in which I 
now see my own face has a UJuousand times reflected berst 
What a tale might it not tell to-night, had it a tongue tg utter 
its reflections ! 

Now I think of it, Fred, the very looking-glass ought not 
to witness such a deed as may be done here to-night, and I 
have half a mind to dash it into atoms, but that would be 
only to multiply its tongues, since every separate fragment 
of the glass would bear the same reflection, and be an evi- 
dence against me. 

What brought me here, say you ? Gold, omnipotent gold, 
and woman's treachery ! And yet, Fred, can that be called 
treachery which would procure the happiness of those it 
betrays ? surely not ! And that this maid of hers believes 
this to be the case, by making her mistress mine, I have not 
the slightest doubt. 

Yes, Fred, a woman has brought me here; La Tour giv^s 
a file at my house, so that the principal servants are out of 
the way ; the rest never approach this part of the house. 
Trevor I have left deeply engaged in play with four despera- 
dpes, who have often been of use to me, Fred, in matters of 
this sort: before I quitted him, I. saw enough Burgundy into 
his brain, and placed enough gold at his command, to insure 
his remaining there till morning, playing and drinking deeply \ 
and my plans are so well laid, Uiat should any thing happen to 
make him leave his party sooner, I shall receive instant in- 
telligence by a signal from without. A carriage and four 
stands at the corner of Stanhope Street; and relays of my 
own horses, with confidential drivers, are at every stage be- 
tween this and Dover ; ready, if she accompanies me, which 
I hope, or in case I am obliged to use them by myself. You 
"Will guess why ; 1 may be put to this alternaiii^e. 

Such, Fred, are my arrangements. 1 tell them to you 
now, for the inereasing fever in my veins will scarcely leave 
me the power to do so presently. Are they not made with 
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a master-haBd ? Aod here I am, determined, vbatever tlic 
consequences nay be, to take advantage of them : my im- 
patience has driven me here a full hour before my time ; and 
if I did not take these means of allaying it, I really think I 
ahould expire before the arrival of Agnes. 

1 cannot bear to sit unoccupied, and ga:^ on all that now 
surrounds me : — ^the glass in whidi she has so often dressed 
— the wlute satin slippers, lined with ermine, into which she 
has so often put her ^^ unhosed feef — thefatOeuU^ on which 
she must so often have reclined in that sweet negtigence 
which Ovid calls the 

* Unheeded bait of lore. 

And above all, that white satin dressing-gown, trimmed with 
swansdown ; and the night-gown, white as the driven snow, 
and yet not whiter than the bosoin which it is destined to 
cover, that hangs so negligently over the sofa before the &e. 
There is a little boddice, tco, by the tissue paper surrounding 
it, apparently just sent home : a plain proof, Fred, that her 
beautiful shape is quite independent of those cursed whale- 
bone prisons in which our women are so fond of destroying 
the best gifts of nature. 

Is not all this, Fred, enough to drive one mad— -enough to 
make one's pulse beat as though the blood were galloping 
through the veins — enough to set the heart and brain on 
fire ? and yet in your last letter you preach caution and 
patience. Would you bid them be tame and patiejit who fry 
in sulphur ? 

If one's house was on fire, would not one steal the water 
to put it out ? and shall anybody be blamed when he feels his 
heart — ^bis heart, mind, Frfed — on fire, if he take every means 
in his power to quench it ? 

Sotne rigid moralists may blame me ; and why, Fred ? 

Imagine but a man who had drunk mercury, 
And had a fire within his bones, 
Whose blood was hotter than me melted ore ; 
If he should wish to drink, nay steal it too. 
Could you condemn him ? 

Certainly not — therefore find an apology for me: for am 1 
not in this state ? 

Again, you say that I can never succeed with such a woman 
without the risk of her destruction ! But, Fred, remember 
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that the mis»r's idol yielded him no gold till he had broken 
the head oS*. And is not Agnes my idol? And why do I 

idolize her ? certainly not to knock her head off. Hark t 

did I not hear a step ? 

♦ # « ♦ » «.« « 

No-~it was a false alarm ! My senses are so acute at this 
moment, that each of them seems to ha?e an imagination of 
its own. How it has made my heart beat ! You don't hear 
it at Florence, I suppose, Fred ? I could imagine Tarquin's 
fierce bosom much in the same tumult, as he strode from the 
Roman camp to Lucretia's residence. There is a time-piece 
on the mantle-shelf, whose perpetually, moving pendulum adds 
to my irritation, by ite annoying Vegularity — I would have 
nothing regular— and whose tick, gentle as it is, strikes upon 
my enlarged senses, as though it were the iron tongue of St. 
Paul's.— I must stop it. I would not have her under any cir- 
cumstances note the progress of time. I would have time 

itself stand still, till again Oh! tis a gust of wind 

has blown the casement open. You must not mind the rump- 
ling of my paper : at each of these alarms, I have crunched 
it up, and thrust it into my pocket. I would not deprive you 
of it for the world ; and I should be glad myself to see how 
I felt and wrote on such an occasion as this, after it is past. 
It will help our experience, Fred. In the very midst of my 
most turbulent moments of passion — and you know I have 
had enough of them — ^there has always appeared a cool 
stream running at the bottom of my heart, that has enabled 
me to think, and calculate, and write — like boiling water, 
the bubbling is all at the top. 

Why has she driven me to this extremity ? Why not give 
ms enough hope to make me patient ? Surely, situated as she 
is, treated as she is, and loving her passionately as I do — and 
loving me, as I am sure she does, in spite of herself— surely 
she might have found some apology, and have exclaimed with 
fte poet — 



-If ftTCft aner4iiBe« sboiild hear 



Of oiv.fMt-kmtaffiectio&i, Uiongh perhaps 
The lawf of conscienee aad of cira use, 
Maj josUy blame m : yet, when they bat know 
Oar lovely that Ioto wul wipe away that rigoor, 
Which wottld in other pawiona be abhorr'd. 

But she would not, Fred: she was obstinate ; and what can 
I do but force her to her happiness ? 
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How hot ndy brdath Mia ! The fire ia quite ofipreasiv^ ; 
and the verf flowers in the tmse? seem to Me as I look opon 
theiti ! Where does that door lead to ? Oh ! 1 recolleet — ^to 
the apartment communicating with those.pf her hesbttdd : m 
which I remember be told me, when they were first married, 
they were sometimes wont to sup and breakfast, tHe-a^iiie, — 
Fool ! — Oh ! locked on this side ! Thank Heaven for that ; 
and the key seems as though it had been long unturned ! 
Hem ! — Who shall I thank for that ? And this other door— 
where leads that ? Ha ! into her bed-room ! — it does indeed. 
I see the luxurious couch, with its splendid though comfortable 
canopy. How calm and tranquil seems every thing in that 
chamber, as though in mockery' of the tumult in whicb the 
sigbt of it has set my very soul. How many beauties have 
reposed upon that bed ! How many may be there displayed 
to-night ! By Heaven, Fred, I shall want all the hands ot 
Briareus, aad all the eyes of Argus, with a sense in everr 
finger and a passion in every pupil, to give me sufiicient capa- 
city for all the enjoyment my errant imagination picture to 
me. Where shall I hide me ? Oh I that curtain. Oh ! Fred, 
Fred, I am afraid we are both sad fellows, of very inquisitive 
dispositions, and pry into every place where there is a beauty 
to be discovered, without having the fear of the fates of Ac- 
taeon or peeping Tom before our eyes. For these gentlemen, 
I mean ActSBon of Greece and Tom of Coventry, both paid 
severe penalties for this same misdemeanour of peeping. 
By the by, I believe Actason is the only instance in which 
antlers are said to have been placed upon a man's head by 
the chastity of a woman. The custom of our country i? 
very different ; is n't it, Fred ? Thank Heaven, there are not 
many modern ladies who would be quite as indignant and 
unrelenting as the Goddess Diana and the Lady Godiva. 
For my own part, I think the wife of Croesus acted a much 
more sensible part by Gyges — for she only sacrificed her 
husband. You will say, Fred, that this is no time for jesting 
— ^but I cannot help it ; I do it in desperation. My mind 
must surely be made up of the elements of that of Dante, 
with a dash of Joe Miller in its composition ; and I really 
believe, if I bad written Milton's poem, I should have made 
.the tempter introduce himself to Eve with a joke, and put 
a pun into the mouth of Adam^ at his expulsion from 

Paradise. 
Ha ! the time is come. I think— ^yes, I do this time hear 
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footsteps. Be still, my heart. Breath, do not quite desert 
me. It w— Good bye, Fred. 

Thia time, Leslie's senses had not deceived him. It was 
-Agaes ; and Leslie had just time to arrange his concealment 
behind the curtain before she entered the room, accompanied 
hj Flounce, whose furtive glance and evident consciousness 
-would haveoreated suspicion in the mind of any one less 
absorbed than Agnes appeared to be. 

Agnes dismissed her maid almost instantly, and, throwing 
lierself on the couch, seemed to resign herself to reflec^tion.. 

The couch was so placed that Leslie could not see her 
face. At first, every thing was silent ; she seemed settling 
herself to repose : but one gentle si^h, succeeded by an- 
other, and that followed by tears, soon convinced him to the 
-contrary. A series of broken sobs now issued from her bo- 
som ; and she was evidently giving way to some long-con- 
trolled feeliag that had at length overpowered her. In the 
midst of this, he Jieard his own name mingled with that of 
.Trevor ; and his heart leaped into his throat as he resisted 
the impulse this gave him to rush forward and throw himself 
at her feet. 

Her agitation a little calmed, she slowly divested 'herself 
of her ornaments, but with the air of one who scarcely knew 
what she did. Then suddenly clasping her hands, and lift- 
ing them to heaven, she exclaimed^ ^^ Oh, what a guilty crea- 
ture I am r* and again threw herself on the sofa in an agony 
of grief. 

As this subsided, her eyes happened to glance upon the 
mirror — they became rivetted ; lier tears seemed to be sud- 
denly dried up by burning which suffused her cheek. She 
saw the curtain move-^— she gasped for breath — she started 
irom the sofa, and beheld Leslie at her feet. 

Unable longer to control himself, and rendered impatient 
beyond endurance by the delay of Agnes in undressing, he . 
• had left his concealment before >he had^at first intended, re- 
lying on the evidence he had thus orally had of her feelings 
witlj regard to him, and threw himself speechless and al- 
most breathless on his knees before her. 

Agnes was at first paralyzed at the unexpected sight, and 
seeiaed to gaze upon him as upon some unreal thmg, dis- 
trusting the evidence of her senses. She would hav^ 
/screamed, but her tongue clove to the roof of her mouth; 
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abe attenpted to move, but her limbs refosed dieir office. A 
nightmare feeling crept over her, and she seemed fasciDated 
into immobility. 

Leslie himself was so overpowered with the Umg^eofntrol' 
led passion which was now bursting forth, that he could not 
speak ; heavy and audible breathings, and eyes that looked 
as though they would burst from their sockets, were the only 
evidences of his existence. At length, in broken accents, 
he uttered the name of ^^ Agnes !" and seized her hand. 
His voice and touch in a moment restored her to liefBel£ 
.She rushed towards the door, but Leslie intercepted her In 
her passage ; she turned to ring the bell, and found, to her 
agony, that the pull had been conveyed out of her reach. 

She stood for a moment in mute despair. Leslie ap- 
proached her, but she motioned him away. At length, she 
seemed to assume sufficient courage to speak ; and in har- 
ried accents and unconnected sentences, she exclaimed — 

" How dare you — thus—add — insult to — to — ^" and then 
forgetting herself, '*^how came you here, sir ?" , 

At this moment, the wind again agitating the window- 
curtain, and Leslie's eyes being attracted in that direction, 
she exclaimed, '' Ha! tLe window !" and rushed towards it 
with a precipitance and force that would have dashed through 
it' into the garden, though it w^s two stories from the ground, 
had not Leslie fortunately caught her just in time to prevent 
such a catastrophe. 

The eminent risk she had run in this attempt at escape, 
made Leslie more cool; and as he brought her, resistmg 
with all her strength, from the window, he exclaimed — 

^^ Agnes! Agnes ! why this agitation ? Would yea prefer 
death '* 

"Death — destruction — any thing," interrupted she, 'Mo 
this unlooked-for insult." 

^' Nay, hear me ; you must hear me. It is impossible for 
me to live, deprived as I am of your society. Calm this 
agitation ; you are safe — ^you are indeed, with me — with one 
who loves as 1 do,** said Leslie ; " only hear m o ■" 

^*^ To-morrow ! to-morrow V* and Agnes almost screamed 
these words, " Leave me now, and I will bless you— pray 
for you !" 

** I will— I win,'* said Leslie, almost inarticulately, " pre- 
sently : 'only bear me — listen to me. We both love — nay, 
it IS nsdeiEis to deny it---we both love to madness — ^with a 
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passion praying upon our hearts, and hurrying botb of m 
into our graves." 

^* Oh^ would to God I were in mine !'" wept Agnes ; and 
rejoiced in her tears. 

*' Nay, b.ut why should we sacrifice "the best feelings of our 
ejustence to paltry prejudices, which ought not to fetter such 
souls as ours—'* 

^^Sir Robert Leslie, iosult me not ; I will not hear you :"' 
and Agnes turned away. ^ 

^^ Can the sacrifice of a neglectful, unworthy husband, be 
put in competition with such a love as mine ? Can the opi- 
nions of the contemptible and prejudiced few, weigh against 
those passions upon which Heaven and nature have set their 
seals, by the enjoyment they have annexed to their in* 
dulgence?" 

** Sir Robert Leslie, leave me — I entreat — I command — I 
impiore«— " and she screamed as loudly as her strength would 
permit for assistance. 

^^ Nay — nay — Agnes, the few servants who remain in the 
house are out of hearing, i Trevor, your natura) protector 
and guardian, is away : — all I ask ia a patient hearing — and 
you shall be safe," said Leslie, and he approached neitfer to 
her. 

Agnes was sensible of the truth of what he said, and weep- 
ing, receded from him, 

^^ Agnes, I love you-*-love you with a love as devoted as it 
is ardent. I have loved you from the firsi; moment I saw you^ 
and stifled ray passion in my own breast, lest its expression 
should give offence to the object of my heart's warmest feei* 
ings-^accideiU alone discovered it. Your determination to 
banish me from your presence has only added strength to my 
pasnon ; while 1 saw you and conversed with you daily, it 
was some alleviation to my feelings — but deprived of your 
aoaety, they have become too strong for me to control — and 
I am here — to throw myself— my heart — my life — my very 
soul, upon your mercy ! Agnes, I am desperate — but you may 
govern me* Agnes, I am mad — but you may control me. I 
love you-*«-with a love surpassing the power of expression. 
—— ;" and his voice was scarcely audible it the passionate 
ivhiBper to which it appeared to be reduced by excess of 
feeling. ^ 

Agnes could not reply. Her tears flowed igister^-^her bosom 
heaved convnisively— Hshe seemed sinking on.tbe floor.' lieslie 
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saw and felt his. advantage, and caught her in hi&arnis* Tins 
action roused her in a moment ; she attempted to start awiy. 
but he only held her closer to his breast. It was in vain dhe 
struggled. Leslie felt her warm breath mingle with his own. 
His lips were upon her cheek. Her sob becjame a suppressed 
shriek — her struggle almost the ineffectual effort of an infant : 
but as he attempted to lifl her from the floor, she suddenly 
reassumed a portion of her energy, and slipping through his 
arms, sunk on her knees before him. 

^' Sir— Leslie — '' said she, in a voice which, though only 
a whisper, was so articulate, that every word would have 
made its way to the heart of any one but such a man as Les- 
lie. ^^ As a man of honour — lor the love of heaven — ^by 
every thing that is sacred — f conjure you to leave me— 'as you 
may one day have a daughter — or a wife of your own—." 
"Never — never^ Agnes," interrupted he, "you have so 
engrossed every feeling of my heart, that it can never beat 
for another. I have controlled my passions beyond the 
powers of human nature — I can resist them no longer — ;" 
and he again attempted to take her in his arms. 

She struggled violently : — to scream she found iropossiUe 
— when suddenly, one violent knock was heard, that made 
Leslie start, and enabled Agnes to free herself -for a moment 
from his arms. The kn6ck was again repeated. It was evi- 
dently at the street-door ; and for the sound to have reached 
to that remote apartment, must have been struck with pro- 
digious violence. 

The sound seemed to reach to the very heart of Agnes ; 
and Leslie himself appeared to tremble at its repetition, with- 
out being able to account for its effect upon him. He stfK>d 
as Juan did when he heard the knock that announced the 
arrival of the Commendatore's ghost. The silence, however, 
which succeeded, gave him time to think ; and he had almost 
concluded it to be the result of some ^olic, when hurried 
footsteps were heard to approaclvthe dressing-room door, and 
Flounce rushed in, pale as death, and falling upon her knees 
before Agnes, exclaimed — " Oh ! my master ! my master!'' 

" Thank Heaven ! thank Heaven ! then I am safe," es- 
claimed Agnes, and sunk fainting on a chair. 

Leslie started, and cried out-^" Where — where ?— by 
which paUage is he cording ?" 

But the sobs and screams of Flounce were increased into 
hysterics, and nothing that sfie attempted to say could be 
comprehended. 
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Leslie, ^prelieosive every moment that Trevor would fol* 
low her into the room, unwiiUog to relinquish his prey^ h&stily 
fbrmed % resolution to carry off Agnes by the staircase that 
led to the garden. For this purpose he unlotsked the door 
leading into the room before mentioned as communicating 
with Trevor's apartments, and with this private staircase. 
He veas quite fearless of any resistance on the part of Floutlce, 
and knowhag his agents all on the alert, he was in hopes 
while her senses were stiil so nearly overpowered, that he 
might socceed in his desperate attempt. 

He seized the fainting, and now unresisting Agnes in his 
arms, and bore her to this apartment. As he entered, how- 
ever, and approached the door that led to the staircase, he 
was struck by the sound of a number of confusied footsteps 
evidently hurrying towards it on the other side. 

Agnes heard them likewise ; and the hope of escape gave 
her momentary power to free herself from the hold of Leslie. 
She rushed towards the door ; but before she could reach it, 
or Leslie either prevent her, or retreslt, it was thrown sud- 
denly open, and Trevor's own man entered with lights, fol- 
lowed by five or six common looking men, who were bearing 
the breathless and still bleeding corpse of his master stretched 
upon a shutter on their shoulders. The cravat had been 
taken off, and the open shirt showed the wound in the breast 
by which his death had been occasioned, and which became 
exposed as they placed the body upon the table. 

Agnes started with horror — gazed 6nce upon the pale 
countenance, from which death had not yet wiped the stamp 
of those fierce passions by which it had so lately been agi« 
tated-«-gave one piercing shriek, and was borne by the sur- 
rounding people back to her own apartments. 

Leslie saw that Trevor was really dead — comprehended in 
a moment all thai had happened, and quitting the house un- 
observed in the confusion, rushed with the feelings of a dis- 
appointed madman**— first to the place at which he had left 
Trevor, where he beard the true history of the fatal catas- 
trophe, and then to his own home. 

LssLXB TO YtLSUkMs. (Li Continuation,) 

Fbsd, fate has determined that Trevor should never be a 
cuckold. The destinies thepiselves have enlisted in the pre* 
nervation of his honour as a husband ; and rather than lie 
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dhould life to be branded with that ignominiotis epithet, ihef 
have actually killed him. KiUed him, say yoa ? Yes, Yil- 
lars, Trevor is dead ! Don't start ; but he is actually dead. 
Unfortunately for himself, he saw t)irough the arts cf those 
with whom he was playing — acc^ed them of false play — 
swore the dice were loaded and the cards packed — ^becamc 
very intemperate — struck one of his companions, who hap- 
pened to be an Irishman and a fire-eater. Nothing would 
do but immediate siitisfaction. Pistols were unhappily at 
hand : they went out on the instant by moonlight, and the first 
fire Trevor was shot through the heart. This comes of em- 
ploying fellows who go beyond their instructions, which is 
quite as bad as not acting up to them. The officious scoun- 
drel who shot him, and who-has been concerned in more se- 
crets of yours and mine than I care for, is on his way to 
Dover, with the horses I had provided for a very different 
purpose. ' 

This circumstance in the present crisis of affairs is certainly 
a most unlucky contretemps; and Trevor in his death, has 
done more to overturn my well-laid schemes, than he ever 
could have done had he lived a hundred years. I know now^ 
Fred, that you will shudder, and preach that ^^ when death 
mingles in the dance" 'tis time to pause. Yet afler all, what 
is it ? A pang — and it is past — and I warrant you the ball 
that killed him never gave Trevor's heart a pang so great as 
that which he experienced every hour of the day that the dice 
went against him. So you see he is a gainer by the loss of 
his life. Rest assured, Fred, it makes all the difference in 
the thoughts of death, whether you contemplate it in those 
gloomy cellars of mortality, the catacombs where millions of 
sculls invite the phrisnologist to study, and grin upon you with 
their lifeless jaws by torchlight, or whether you see it, in that 
gay drawing-room of the dead {salon des morts)^ Pere La 
Chaise, That congregation of the illustrious and the non- 
illustrious-^of conquerors and of cowards — of the stupid and 
the wise of all nations, laid so neatly together, and so com- 
pactly placed, tnat they seem only there to wait to get up and 
dance a quadrille at the day of judgment. 

If such a day there be — IF ? Ah, ViUs^, what a devil of 
a deal is conveyed in that little word IF ! But I am not quite 
in the humour to joke — and so farewell. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



THB UASBIED BAKE. 



8jr HARftT. Oh, bnt thr^ say a reformed rake makes the best husbands 
LiBTiTiA. Do they ?— When I belieTe the saying to be trae,.I may per- 
haps marry you ; bat till then the wisest thing I can do is to say, Farewell. 

COMBDTr 



^^ MABBIA6ES IN HIGH LI^. . 

^^ Yesterday, morning, at St. James's Churcb, Sir Robert 
Leslie, Bart., was united to the accomplished widow of the 
late Honourable Charles Trevor : and at the same time, 
Francis Hartley, £squire, M.P., led the beautiful Lady Emily 
Tre?or to the altar. Carriages-and*four were in waiting at 
the eburch-dooES, to convey both the happy couples to Leslie 
HalJ, where they intend to pass the autumn, and where they 
will be joined by a large party of fashionables to partake in 
tlie festivities of Christmas.'' 

The reader must be apprised that many months bad elapsed 
since the awful death of Trevor before the marriages recorded 
in the foregoing paragraph took place. 

That event had completely foiled Leslie^ and overturned 
every proje<n he had formed. Agnes, free and unfettered, 
and open to his legitimate pursuit, was, as he had forseen, a 
very different person from the Agnes united by a wayward 
destiny to a man every way unfit for her, and pursued by one 
who loved her with a passion that appeared as ardent as he 
asserted it was involuntary and unconquerable. The ex- 
pression of that feeling, and of the wishes' it had created, 
might find an apology for the madness of passion when there 
wereno legitimate means of gratifying it ; but the obstacle once 
removed — a legitimate path being opened, Leslie knew that 
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there was no hope for him through any other. The very 
attempt would give the lie to all he had said — to att he had 
sworn — to all he had urged ; and he cursed the violence of 
his agent, which had led to a catastrophe so fiur beyond his 
intentions with regard to Trevor, and which -had placed him 
in such a predicament. 

To any other man possessed with such a passion as that of 
Leslie for Agnes, though he might not at first have rejoiced 
in Trevor's death, it would have been impossible in a very 
short time Jiot to have derived a pleasure from the freedom it 
gave to Agnes : but independently of hi§ hatred of the ties 
of marriage, Leslie had other and very important motives 
against his taking such a step at present, as that of leading 
any woman to the altar. There was likewise a perversity 
in the structure of his mind, that permitted him no pleasure 
in the pursuit of any passion that was not an illicit one. 
Crime ^eemed necessary to give a full zest to the enjoyment 
of his senses ; and he had hitherto laughed at the sober dul- 
ness of that domestic happiness, which he had heard praised 
by those very husbands, whom he secretly knew had the 
least right to reckon upon it. 

His first impulse, therefore, when his senses became cool, . 
and he saw that his schemes upon the honour of Agnes were 
overturned, and knew that there was now no possibility of 
success,* according to his own wishes, was to fly fi'om Eng^land 
and from Agnes, and forget in the dissipation of the Conti- 
nent that such a being was in existence, and that he had 
ever loved her. 

But Leslie had been too much addicted to the indulgence 
of every whim and passion that had ever entered his mind, 
to be able to give up even one ungratified. He had never 
fixed his inclinations on a woman, and uttered his imperious 
^^ I WILL," that he had not accomplished his wishes ; and 
fbeling for Agnes a sentiment a thousand times more power- 
ful dian he had ever experienced before, he found, or be* 
lieved, it impossible to resign his hopes of making her his. 
It was in vain he argued upon the dangers of macriage, or 
upon the absurdity of any other expectation. It was in vain^ 
he strove, in the society of other women, to ibrget her* Wb 
inclinations had taken so strong a hold upon his heart, that 
bis passion had become disease; and he feh that were he to 
Ay as liatr as the Antipodes^ the idea of leaving anefa a fowtt- 
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ful passlQD ungratified, and Agnes open to the hoiioutftble 
porsuits of others, would have brought him back again. 

During this penod^too, be received letter ailer letter fFom 
VillarSf dissuading him from venturing on such a step under 
his present circumstances : and another lettisr had also ar- 
rived, and been intercepted, in the same hand- writing as the 
preceding ones, still warning Agnes strongly against him, and 
still accounting 'for the writer's absence, by his pursuit of 
some object of Leslie's seduction and desertion. Leslie 
knew well the circumstance to which the letter alluded, and 
cursed the officiousness of the writer ; while he vowed to be 
deeply revenged upon this auonyiiious accuser, should it eve): 
be his fortune to discover him. 

Nothing, however; could wean him from his determination 
to succeed. His passions had been too long uncontrolled 
to be governed by his reason, and he went on^ 

Another incentive to his passion, and which perhaps ope- 
rated nearly, if not quite, as strongly as his own violent in- 
clinations, was the refusal of Agnes to see him. The hor- 
rors of the scene in Trevor's room, and of h*is sudden and 
unexpected death, had scarcely subsided, when reflection 
brought to her mind the audacious attempt- of Leslie ; and 
she shuddered almost as much at what might have been the 
event, as she did at that to which perhaps her safety was in a 
great measure attributable. Her grief, or rather perhaps 
her horror, therefore, at Trevor's fate, was succeeded by an 
indigqation against Leslie, which it required all his address 
to allay. It was still however several weeks before his per- 
severing attempts to see her were crowned with success : 
when he did at length obtain an interview, knowing that she 
really loved him, he took advantage of this knowledge, and 
pleaded his cause and his apology so successfully, that he at 
last wrought on her to believe that every thing had arisen 
from the excess of his passion ; and found an excuse for his 
conduct in the madness which was . the consequence of his 
love, of her unhappiness, and of the hopeless circumstances 
of their situation. 

It will be easy enough for those who' do not love, to blame 
Agnes for ever again seeing or listening to Leslie ; but let 
those who blame, her, themselves love the object who has. 
offended them, and they will find it quite as easy, as Agnes 
did, to pardon and forget the offence, when the heart pleads 
ibr the offender ; and when the offence is supposed to have 
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ttiaen from tint wUch every woanm viemr with sa ^e of 
favour— excess of love. Agnes was not, like the readsr^ 
aware of the real character of Leslie. It should be lecol- 
lected, that to her he appeared only a romantic and inmas- 
jioned -being, suffering a martyrdom under feelings abe her« 
self had inspired, and giving way to them at tength only 
through the uncontrollable strength of a passion wUcfa bad 
overcome his reasgn. All this was no apology for the inadt 
offered to her honour ; and she was herseS* too mu^ in- 
volved in her own feelings for Leslie to recollect, that the 
woman who has once heard sentiments of a dishonourable 
nature from the lips of a man, should be very guarded in be- 
lieving those of an opposite tendency, when it is so much 
the interest of his passion to express them. 

The circumstances attending the death of Trevor had 
made much greater impression, and occasioned much . more 
gri^ in the mind of Agnes, than his death itself. She was 
above the affectation of a sentiment she could not feel ; and 
the terms on which she had lived with Trevor being^ well 
known to the world, there existed no occasion for die dis« 
play of much sorrow on the occasion. 

Many of her acquaintance, who knew Trevor intinmldy* 
indeed considered his death a matter of congratulation ; and 
would have treated it so, f ven with Agnea herself, had the 
propriety of her own feelings permitted it. 
. Though Trevor had never respected himself, Agnes was 
detwmined that as few people as possible should lunre to 
cast a reflection upon his memory. All his own estate^, as 
he died without chil^en, passed to another branch of his 
family ; so that there was nothing to satisfy his numerous 
creditors but his wife's fortune^ which having been all aetUed 
upon herself, was not liable to any of his debts. . To rescue 
the memory of Trevor from as much odium as possible^ A& 
discharged every claim that could be made against him, not 
excepting those contracted in ^e indulgence of that vice 
which had led to his death : among these werp the sums due 
to Leslie, the amount of which she contrived to ascertain and 
to pay in spite of all he could do to prevent it ; and it was 
during the negociation of this aflair that he managed by 
stratagem to gain his first interview afler the death of Trevor. 

Her forgiveness once obtained, all the other steps were 
easy enough ; and in time they led to the result narrated in 
the paragraph. This marriage, boWever, did not take place 
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uriUuMt many struggles on the part of Leslie to resisi the in- 
fluence of a feeling which was leading him into a path from 
Trhich he knew there was no retreating; But this passion 
was so predominant over every other feeUng^ that it conquered 
in spite of all his resistance, and in spite of his better judg- 
ment. The moment the irrevocable step was taken, he 
dee^MUched a courier to Villars, urging him to employ every 
system of espionage to discover the retreat of those who had 
now so long and so successfully eluded his vigilance, and who 
did not appear to have been yet discovered by the writer of 
the anonymous warnings. 

Daring the last year, Leslie had so conducted himself to 
the eyes of Hartley and Lady Emily, as to give them such 
secuHty of his reform, that, knowing the love Agnes bore to 
him, they did all in their power to promote their union. On 
the part of Agnes herself, disbelieving all the reports she had 
heard to his disadvantage, struck by the brilliancy of his ta- 
lents, the elegance of his manners, and by the apparent de* 
votedness of his love, it was no wonder that she gave herself 
tip to the indulgence of a feeiing which was now in her eyes 
perfectly innocent 

Sir Robert Leslie, as a man quite comme Ufaut^ a baronet 
with a large estate, with a peerage in reversion, was precisely 
the person Lady Pomeroy would like to call nephew, and that 
Mrs. Henry Pomeroy would be happy to distinguish by the 
title of brothe^: so no wonder that the match met with their 
sanction. 

Lady Emily's .hand had been joined with that of Hartley 
by her mother on her death-bed ; and her esteem and friend- 
ship were so excited by his unwearied attentions, that they 
were ripened into that feeling which enabled her conscien- 
tiously to bestow it upon him at the altar. Afler their mar- 
riage, Leslie himself was so surprised at the superior degree 
of delight that he enjoyed in the society of a woman who 
considered herself legitimately his, and who could give her- 
self up to all those sentiments which he had never excited in 
others, unalloyed by those feelings of guilt which operated 
against their enjoyment in the objects of his passion, and 
lowered them in his esteem, that, for the first time in hislif^, 
he felt that he could have been happy, but from circumstances 
which would still intrude upon his memory to mar his feli- 
city. Still there was sufficient in the full accomplishment of 
.wishes so long indulged, to satisfy even such a mind as his ; 
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and to hk snrprifle,- tbe possession of Agnes hsd as yet telj 
added to Us pamon. 

Agnes herself was perfectly happy ; married to the man 
she loved ; believing herself loved devotedly in return. Igno- 
rant of every thing hut what she felt and saw, existence again 
teemed with every pleasure for her, and she looked upon 
Leslie as the person to whom this happy change was attriba- 
table. 

If a cloud would ever come over the sunshine of her hap- 
piness, it was when she sometimes observed Leslie to be 
restless and uneasy, and which was invariably the case wh^i* 
ever he had any letters from the continent. At these periods 
he would appear anxious and agitated at every knock at the 
door, and at the announcement of any name to whicli he was 
unaccustomed. 

But as these fits were only of short duration, and the sua* 
vity of his manners soon returned, she regretted them with- 
out any suspicion being excited that they arose from any thing 
more than some temporary annoyance. 
. Thus month afler mouth rolled on happily with Agnes, and 
with a strange mixture of anxiety and pleasure with Leslie. 
At the end of the year, her happiness was increased by the 
birth of a girl, who created a new outlet for all the afiection- 
\ ate feelings of her heart, by exiting a new alfection, and by 
t^.rcreaiiQgs. if possible, that which she felt for Leslie. 

I He, how.ever, to her surprise, expressed no pleasure at an 
event so fraught for her with additional happiness ; but this 
being attributed both by herself and friends to his disappoint- 
ment at the chiid*s not being a boy, which a little time would 
wear off, wad permitted to pass unnoticed. 

Leslie's mind and affections were, however, undergoing a 
rapid change : he had been too much of a selfish sensualist 
to enjoy any other pleasures long, than those which were 
centred in self; and the Appearance of Agnes as a mother, 
and in the performance of a mother's duty, had precisely the 
contrary effect to that which would have been produced on a 
well-regulated heart and mind. 

The pleasures of domestic enjoyment were becoming too 
tame for him ; they were not sufficiently exciting to rdieve 
his mind firom some circumstance, the memory and the pain 
of whiclK in spite of himself, destroyed hb tranquillity. In the 
society, therefore, of a few of hiB mogit select coropamona, be 
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indtilgdd in his old propensities ; but this was done so cau- 
liously, that it was unknown and unsuspected by Agnes. 

About this period, the reversionary peerage and estate fell 
in ; and everybody was surprised at the eagerness with which 
he assumed his itew title of Lord Arlington, and the tenacity 
with which he determined, except in his own private coterie, 
never to permit himself to be addressed by the name of 
Leslie. 

Some attributed this to caprice ; others to pride : Leslie 
himself, and La Tour, alone knew the reasons for it. 
' Leslie was, however, doomed to experience other miseries 
than those arising from this secret anxiety, as the oldXone of 
his mind returned :^ with it also returned his old evil opinion 
of women ; and as he still saw that Agnes was all that a man 
could desire in a woman whom he had not possessed, he be- 
gan to imagine that she might become the object of other 
men's dishonourable pursuits, as she had once been of his 
own. ■" 

This feeling of^incipient jealousy was so far favourable to 
the continuance of the happiness of Agnes, that it excited 
Leslie to keep up all the appearances of devoted alfection, 
and she had then no suspicion of his altered feelings. A mong 
the number of those *•*• trifles light as air," which give rise to 
jealousy, and which are the mere chimera of a man's brain, 
begotten in mistake and prejudice, and fostered by a jaun- 
diced imagination, there are none which so prey upon the 
mind as those which recall to his memory the sacrifices which 
women have formerly made for himself. 

A man who has led a life of intrigue, who has been accus- 
tomed to judge lightly of the whole sex, because he has esti- 
mated women only by those with whom he has been success- 
ful, has a most tenacious memory of the thousand ways in 
which a faithless wife would make him understand her par« 
tiality towards himself; and as from the necessity of conceal- 
ment this partiality was conveyed by actions too trivial and 
eommonplace, to attract any other notice than his own, he-is 
too apt to misconstrue the commonest actions and words of 
his wife addressed to others into the evidence of the existence 
of some secret intelligence. 

Jealousy may arise from a number of causes : a man may 
doubt his power of pleasing, and become jealous from hh 
feeling of inferiority to those who surround him, and whose 
Vol. 11.-17 
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auperiority he fears his wife may perceive as weH ps hisosetf. 
This jealousy arises either from modesty or envy. 

The seeds of its baleful influence may be sown by the 
Ugbtness of a wife's conduct ; by a want oi dependence on 
the stability of her principles ; or by a fear that other motives 
than those of affection had induced her to become a wife. 

But the worst and most tormenting species of this passion, 
is that which arises in 'the mind of the married libertine, who 
having been accustomed to success with other men's wives, 
becomes doubly jealous of his own. His memory of former 
successes becomes his greatest curse ; he shudders at cir- 
cumstances in which he was wont to triumph^ and imagines 
himself the laughing-stock for that finger of derision to point 
at, which he was once so ready to point at others. Once a 
. husband, he becomes doubly jealous of the chartered privi- 
leges of marriage ; doubly alive to its violations, and doubly 
cautions of its invaders: since, like a burglar, who has 
amassed property enough to make himself afraid of his for- 
mer comrades, he takes double precaution, since he is aware 
/of all the arts and frauds that are practised, because he has 
used them all himself. These are, indeed, the men who dis- 
cover that ^^ it is folly to be wise,'' and who would give wcntMs 
for the bliss of ignorance. 

AH the former comrades of such a man as this are looked 
upon with suspicion ; old friendships, carried on for years in 
the fellowship of the same pursuits, are broken up : there is 
no man who sits at his table, or who lounges in his drawing- 
room, that he has not known to be a libertine, and virbom he 
does not suspect has the same designs upon his wife, that 
they have jointly had upon those of others. In short, there 
is no life more miserable than that of a married libertine ; and 
no retribution more just than that which he experiences in 
the jealousy which he has so lightly, and carelessly, and 
viciously, inspired in others. 

How, when he sees his wife perform a hundred common- 
place civilities, does his memory curse him with the recol- 
lection that just so was he treated by the wife of some other 
during he existence of a guilty ir>timacy ! How does every 
smile she bestows on his libertine friend cut him to the heart I 
And how does he shrink from every little jesi with which 
they may choose to taunt him ! 

Theise are the true and pr^^r penaltiea of libertinism. 
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Let a man tfaereibre never be a libertine ; or if he be, letiitm 
avoid: iftalfimony. Perhaps the first piece of advice coiitsdned 
in this sentence is the best. 

His rec<dlections of the use he had made of the services of 
Flounce made him determine to remove her front the person 
of his mfO) lest she might be tempted to betray her to others, 
as she had mice been wrought upon to betray her to himself.' 
Of this ckciimstance Agnes had been kept in entire igno- 
rance, or she would herself have been the first to remove her 
from her sitnation with disgraces 

To manage this removal of Flounce, he tried to perusoade 
La Tour lo marry her ; but the wily Frenchman, in such a ser- 
vice as th^t of Leslie, had seen too much of matrimony to 
venture his own neck within its pale. All that he did when 
his master read him a lecture upon the necessity of doing jus- 
tice to the poor girl, and making what is called an ^^ honest 
woman of her,'*' was to shrug up his shoulders higher than 
ever, and to say that ^^ Mademoiselle Flounce fut tr^-bien ; 
maia pour la manage, 9a etoittoul autre chose, et qu'il n^avoit 
pas du tout I'envie d'etre — comme autant des autres,'* and 
away went hrs shoulders again. 

Indeed, so constant was La Tour in this use of his national 
shmg, tiiat Agnes was never called Lady Leslie or Lady Ar- 
lington, that it was not immediately put in practice. 

At this period Leslie received a letter from Vfllars, which 
redoubled aH ins anxiety. La Tour was despatched to Calais ; 
confidential agents were sent to Boulogne and Dieppe ; and 
every post brought lettei;s fi'om them, alt of which were eagerly 
opened' by Leslie, who had the utmost difficulty to conceal 
the agitation in which he lived. 

Agnes, who had dkcovered some of the incipient appear- 
ances of Leslie's jealousy, attributed every thing to the same 
source, and immeaiaftely did every thing in her power to allay 
them, by increasing the evidences of her own affection and 
happiness, and by confining her patronage and praise almost 
exclusively to female talent ; for she had thought once or 
twice Chat she readsometliing Ifke uneasiness in his eye, when 
she had, with her usual exuberance of feeling, given way to 
the praise of men of genius, and so ardently sought to add 
them to the many attractions of her table and drawing-room. 
This' very jealousy, however, by convincing her of fh<a un* 
abated ardour ef his love, perhaps mcreased the happideMlO 
wl^b the birth of her child had added in so great a degrees 
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As a wife, tlierefore, and as a modier, Agaes was oompleteljr 
happy ; and she again indulged in all the romance of Jier Asr 
position, by anticipating the progress and perfection of hei 
infant in maturity, and by indulging in all the femd dreams of 
a young mother with her first child. 

Their marriages had only increased the intimacy of the 
two friends. Lady Emily had found much more than she 
ejcpected in Hartley. Every day brought forth^ some new 
trait to admire, or the knowledge of some new characteristic 
to excite esteem. She had never perhaps felt the more ecsta- 
tic pleasures of Agnes, but she experienced a more tranquil 
happiness, and felt that it was grounded upon a more solid 
basis than the mere gratifications of passion. 
. Not possessed of the same ample means, and not coveting 
the power which the fashion of Agnes gave her to patronise 
merit with efiect, but yet having the same inclinations to be- 
friend struggling talent. Lady Emily Hartley, on occasons is 
which her sympathies had been excited and her aid s<^ited, 
had been in the habit of engaging her firiend to interest her- 
self in- the. welfare of any of her protdgies. 

During her residence with Lady Trevor on the Conttnenft, 
and at that Lady's death, she had been under considemble 
obligations to a noble family at Florence, a sense of winch 
she had expressed an anxiety to show by every return in her 
power ; and this opportunity was afforded her by a letter 
which she had received,.recommending an Italian family to 
her notice and protection. 

This family consisted of an elderly gentleman and a young 
and beautiful fem^e. They were kindly received by Lady 
Emily ; but although they confessed themselves in straitened 
circumstances, they refused every other kind of aid than that 
which might enable the lady to make some use of her talent 
for music ; which, from the little that Lady Emily heard, ap- 
peared to be extraordinary. As usu^l, she applied to bet 
friend, who promised every assistance, and proposed to pro- 
duce her at one of her own concerts, which was the surest 
way to bring her into fashion, and to secure her professional 
engagements. 

Leslie, however, unable to explain the cause of the fears by 
which he was now perpetually assailed, and which, in spite of 
his usual firm nerves, kept him in a continual state of agita- 
tion ; and seeing no remedy for them while the letters of Vil- 
lars stiU left the destination ot the object onkno wat determine 
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Any tbin^ he felt was better than the state of anxiety in wbieb 
lielivttd la hid^o^n^ hoase, where every kooek at tbe door 
gave liim a paifilajtio& at the heart, aod the hitroductioo of 
every straAger exeiied ae unpleasant suspkian in bis mind. 

When tins determination was announced to Agnes, it was 
reeeived with ^d^digbt ; first, because she anticipated much 
gratification to her taste and imagination from the variety ef 
«oenery and the novelty o^ the objects which she was going 
to see ; and secondly, because she attributed it to the wish of 
Leslie to gratify a long expressed inclination of hers. 

To travel had loiig been. the desire of Agnes ; to see the 
places she had heard and read of so mucb---to visit the Irn^ 
. perial City-*— to sojourn io the scenes of depijirted greatness, 
was delight ; but to do this with a compianion who engrossed 
every feeling of her heart ; to do this with one so capable of 
doubling every pleasure by the information he could afford ; 
and to travel thus accompanied as it were *by all the best 
affections of life, for her beloved child, with her nursery 
menage, was to be of their party, was indeed happiness to 
the heart iifC Agnes; 

She likewise promised herself additionalpleasure from the 
contemplation of places in which some portion of the life of 
Leslie bad been passed. Alas ! she little krv^vv.how passed, 
^r she would not have been anxious to bs.1ie recalled the 
circumstances connected with these scenes to his recollection. 
From the moment that this tour was determined on, Les- 
lie's mind became easier; he was sensible of the superior 
power of ntoney on the Continent, sheuld any realization of 
his fears occur there ; and he knew also by experience, that 
•there were a hundred ways ofsilencirig the laws there, while 
here, with the high iw well as the low, with tbe wealthy as 
well as the wretched. Justice takes its course. Here, indeed, 
bhndness is her proper illustration. 

While the preparations for departure were gojng forward, 
and which by th^r extent seemed to indicate an intention of 
a long sojourn abroad, Agnes issued cards for a farewell y%te, 
which was intended to outvie in splendour all that had hith^to 
been given in Audley Square, and at which she determined 
to produce her friend Lady Emily^s protegie to the fashionable 
world, kindly sensible that success at one of her parties would 
give such a stamp of ci^rrency to her talents as wo^ld ensure 
iier Ihe future patronage ef all^ the elite of society, and thus 

17* 
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would prevent Iter being any loser by her own imexpeeted 
absence. 

On the occasion of all her former^^j, Leslie had appeared 
uneasy ; had been anxioos to know the number and quali^ 
of the guests ; had been particular in bis inquiries as to the 
foreigners likely to be present ; and had objected to the gene- 
ral invitations forwarded to the different ambassadors ; but on 
this occasion he entered with the same spirit as Agnes her- 
self into the preparations, and seemed quite as much deter- 
mined as she was to do any thing that should make the party 
go off with idat. 

Paragraph after paragraph announced the anticipated 
splendour of this assembly : those who had unfortunately 
fixed un the same evening for their own parties postponed 
them, both from the wish of attending Lady Arlington's, 
and from the fear of their own rooms being empty. 

The evening at length came ; the company arrived j^^thc 
splendid apartments were filled to suffocation with all the 
rank and talent of the country. Agnes was every where at- 
tempting to communicate to her guests the happiness she 
herself experienced. She moved about the envy of some, 
the admiration of all, and had never appeared a more charm- 
ing hostess than on this evening. The eutert^inmenta|g|re 
to commence With a concert, to which the talents ofaiT^e 
principal professors, both foreign and English, were to con- 
tribute. 

The music was of the highest order. English melody was 
interspersed with Italian and German concerted pieces. 
f landel, Mozart, .and Beethoven, kept up the character of 
Germany ; Rossini and Paisieilo were given as specimens of 
the Italian masters ; while Locke, Purcell, and Bishop, sus- 
tained the reputation of English composition. 

At length a buzz ran through the room that a new singer, 
a protegee of Lady Emily Hartley's, was to be produced, 
under the patronage of Lady Arlington, and that she was 
ju^ then going to sing. 

Knowing Leslie's love of music, Agnes had reserved thia, 
which she knew would be a treat to him from' his knowledge, 
that the surprise of such an exhibition might add to his plea- 
sure. On looking round, however, at this moment^ she per- 
ceived that he was absent, and supposing hini in an adjojning 
apartment, which communicated with the concert room, 
behind the orchestra, and which had been reserved as a soft 
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of retirtiig room for themselves, and to commuoicate instroc- 
tioQS to the servants, she despatched Hartley to summon him 
to the expected treat. • ^ ^ 

In the mean time the new singer was led to the front of 
the orchestra by Lady Emily, who placed herself in a seat 
near her. She was followed and encouraged by an elderly- 
looking personage, of a very interesting appearance ; but 
though his silver hairs bespoke his age, his features seemed 
to depict extraordinary energy of character ; and as he stood 
at the back of her chair, his furrowed and stern countenance 
formed a fine contrast to the pensive and youthful character 
of that of the new dibutarUe. When she first entered, a long 
veil scarcely permitted a view of her face, and she sat down ^ 
under considerable agitation : encouraged, however, by the 
looks of Lady £mily, and by her aged companion, she ap- 
peared to assume new courage. 

As she stood up to sing, and drew aside her veil, shaking 
back the long black ringlets which shaded her fine forehead, 
a universal buzz of admiration at her beauty ran through the 
assembly. Her countenance was a perfect oval; her com- 
plexion presented that rare combination of dark eyes with a 
face fair almost to whiteness. Her eyes and hair were black 
and lustrous. Her hair, which hung in natural ringlets over 
her shoulders, was confined only by the veil which was pinned 
by a diamond in- the' centre of Iter forehead, from which it 
parted, hanging over her neck in the fashion of a Spanish 
mantilla. The rest of her dress was of the simplest descrip- 
tion, and by its very simplicity was calculated to show ofi* the 
fineness of her form, which was full, without being large. 
As the expressions of the admiration she excited reached her 
ear the colour brightened in her cheek, and as it subsided 
into silence, as one of Mozart's symphonies commenced, her 
agitation was so conspicuous that many thought she woujd 
not be abl^ to accomplish her task. As the symphony died 
away, however, and the fine rich tones of her voice swelled 
through the apartment, in the recitative, all fears of this kind 
were dissipated, and many a disappointed professor was 
obliged reluctantly to confess that the anticipations raised in 
her favour were about to be more than realized. 

The exertion used in the recitative had given her courage 
and energy, and she began the air with such power as to elec- 
trify her audience. 

Agnes, herself delighted, was beginning to be quite vexed 
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at the^ alMnee of L^afie, tv1i«a the door of priv^e ednumuii- 
cation €^n€fd, and ho entered : she beckoned fatn to a seat 
near her with her finger held up to hush him intonieiiee aod 
attention : he stole softly to her side, returning the smile of 
pleasure with which she had greeted him, and tnniing roond 
to look at the object of universal admtraUon, who was at this 
moment indulging in one of those lozariant cadenzas which 
the composition permitted, when, to the astonisfament (tf 
Agnes, he started, turned pale, and uttering a half exdama* 
tion of horror, would have quitted the room. At this momest 
the attention of the singer being.dlrected to the spot, h^ eyes 
met those of L^lie, the book dropped from her band, die 
uttered one piercing shriek, exclaimed, ^^ e egU i ^ Undo 
marito^^'* and sunk back senseless into the wms of her aged 
companion. 

The moment, however, that he comprehended the cause 
of her illness, and saw Leslie making his way frovn Agnes and 
through the company, which were now crowding towards the 
orchestra to learn the cause of the disturbance, be exclaimed 
in English, ^^ AKve ! I was sure of it.*' In a moment -fae re- 
signed his charge to Lady Emily, and leaping witli the elas- 
ticity of youth in his limbs, and with more than its energy in 
his countenance, from the elevated seat of the orchestra, \» 
seized Leslie by the arm, .and with a strength, which to Les- 
lie's paralyzed nerves seemed that of a giant, dragged \m 
towards the still fainting singer. At this moment Agnes, 
utterly unable to comprehend either the agitation of Leshe. 
or any part of the scene passing before her, but apprehensive 
from the sudden attack, as it seemed to her, of the foreigner 
upon Lord Arlington, that some mischief was intended him. 
rushed forward, exclaiming, ^^ Oh save my husband !" 

^^ Ymir husband," replied the old man, in a voice of thun- 
der! ^^YouB husband! none has a right, either here or 
elsewhere, to address him by that title but that injured being, 
that being who now lies senseless before you, killed perhaps 
at last by the injuries and the desertion of this man : but God 
is merciful and just. His ways are inscrutable, but they lead 
to light at last ; and now, in spite of hid pretended death ; 
in spite of villany heaped on viltany ; in spite of project after 
project to escape from the pursuit of his intended victim : 
behold the murderer of an injured woman's peaee ! the de- 
stroyer of her earthly happiness, and had bis insidious arts 
been Successftil, of her heavenly hopeSy at bst open to tb* 
calls of offended justice. ' ^ 



^^ Away, iqapostor/' cried L«lie in fiiry ; and resaming his 

courage, ^^ I am Lord Arlington. This is deception* What 

accusatioii canst thou have against Lord Arlington ?'* Leslie 

said this in the hope that the name might perhaps'shield him. 

^^ Sir Robert Leslie," vpciferated the old priest,/^ Sir 

Robert Leslie is-the man I call to justice, and thou art he. 

You know I am no impostor ; you know yourself to be the 

husband of Angelica di Carini ; you know this to be your 

wife, your legal wife, not only in the sight of that Heaven 

which witnessed your mutual vows, and which you would 

bare dared to o^nd, and might have ofibnded with impunity 

on earth ; but also by those human laws, which thou canst 

not evade : you know tliis ; and you know that I have such 

irrefragable proofs afforded me by that beneficent stranger, 

to whom this injured being owes the preservation of her 

honour, tbat thou canst not escape." 

Agnes, who, on Leslie's appeal as to the name' of Arlington, 

had waited with breathless expectation for the reply, felt the 

heart*sickeniQg conviction of the old man's truth, wben in 

that reply he called him by the name of Leslie. These few 

moments haid destroyed for her ev^ry hope of happiness on 

earth ; she was the wife of a man whom she had no right to 

call husband, and this circumstance proved this man to be an 

unprincipled villain — her own spotless fame blemished — and 

her child, io wjiom so many of her hopes were centred, inno« 

cent as she was, cursed with the stain of illegitimacy . As these 

agonising thoughts crowded on her mind, a mUt spretad itself 

before ber eyes, and fainting in the arms of those around her, 

she was speedily conveyed to her own apartments. 

Leslie, lashcfd into desperation, with one energetic exertion 
threw the old man from him with a force that sent him to 
the ground, then casting a look of fury mingled with contempt 
^t the surrounding crowd, he strode out of the apartment^ 
in spite of the cries of the old man to stop him ; and before 
an hour had passed, was on the road to the Continent. 

The Italian lady was boitie senseless from the room. 
Lady Emily rushed to the consolation of her friend ; and the 
guests having now indistinctly understood the circumstances 
which had interrupted the entertainment, departed as fast as 
their carriages could be summoned, mingling their regrets 
for the loss of the splendiil supper they had promised them- 
selves with a hundred exclamations of surprise at what bM 
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tdceD place, And many agoifieant btatd that thcgr hmi always 
kaown tliat M waa not right. 

A few days after this acese had$ taken j^b^t the fiiQowiDg 
paragraph went the round of tlie morning papem* 



t( 
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'•^ We understand tbat^ m consequence of the n a yateiKWg 
circumstances which have created so! much distrean in a eer* 
tain noble family, that the London estahlishmmit ha* best 
broken up, one of the heads of it haTiag departad c^iy ndr 
denfy for die Continent, and the other being detemmod ct 
the closest retirement The Italian lady, wjboee- pimaopce it 
is said has been the cause of such a domestic revolotiaB, is 
still under the hands of medical advisera^ who giiva veiy fer 
hopes of her reeoveiy from the shods she has ezpeneoeed. " 
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He mva mdaaeholy man ; lometiittef ipok* gense, 
8«t MMttin mirtli ; would siaas, bat mMpib Iwa^ ; 
Wi»m14 lead as ear to baiiaeee, dealt in none ; 
Gaee upon reTeis, antie fopperiea ; 
But wat aot moYad. 



Kever tfll now did Nature do ber beft 
To show a matcbleia beauty to die irbrld, 
Wbicb in an iaatant, ere it aoaree was eeen, 
l*be jealous IXestinies require again. 

Ford. 



Ir was some few years after these events that an Englbh 
tra?eUer was seen pursuing his lonely course along the Via 
Emilia, and by the banks of the Trebia. He had travelleti 
several times through the whole of Italy, and avoidii^ societyi 
and showing an aversion to study the manners of the existing 
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infaabittnts of this ^* bloc-skied'^ conntiy, seemed |o live only 
^vith the diBscL 

Instead c^ eeek-ing oat the living literati of the day, and 
viewing all these objects which abound to gratify the curi* 
osity of the traveller in these provinces, so celebrated by art, 
and so favoured by nature, he pursued bis lonely course with 
no other companion than an aged domestic, and a portable 
edition of the Latin classics, with which it was his dehght to 
trace out the places that were celebrated in their pages. He 
looked through fiillen Italy for the remnants of its former 
grandeur, and seemed to take a melancholy pleasure in the 
evidences which it presented ofthelutility of human projects, 
and of the evanescence of worldly happiness, greatdess, and 
glory. 

Rome had afibrded ample scope for observations of this 
nature, and an endless number of objects for contemplation 
to gratify this tendency to morbid melancholy, which in many 
instances had been earried to such an extent as to create a 
suspicion that it partook of insanity. But Rome was filled 
with modem travellers — English dandies were lounging in 
the Forum, or in the Via Sacra, and Parisian dandizettes 
peeping from the Tarpeian rock. Vulgar English citizens 
were seen climbing about the magnificent ruins of the Colise- 
um, or making their silly remarks among the remains of 
those arches,' which once spoke the triumph of the con- 
queror; but which were pleasing to our traveller, only, as 
they were the evidences of the vanity of all human con- 
quests. 

His serious contemplations and classic recollections were 
put to flight by the crowd of artists, who were in all direc- 
tions measuring the architectural remains of this *^ queen of 
the world." These are men who deduce the greatness of 
Rome from the diameter of a column, or from the quantity of 
feet and inches of masonry contained in the ruins of its build- 
ings. They give you Rome in detail, and fritter away one of 
the grandest objects of subhme contemplation that the world 
presents, by useless disquisitions on the capitals of a column, 
the moulding of an entablature, or the subject of a fresco. 

Our traveller, disgusted with such a congregation of heart- 
less ZmgarU as the Italians designate the host of hurried 
and hurrying voyagers, who traverse their classic plains in all 
kind9 of carriages, firom the well-appointed English barouche 
^wn to the car of their native Vetturino, left Rome to av^id 
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ihem ; and with Lhry and Virgii altemiited to trace Ik 
scenes described in the magic pages of ^eir woricB. If be 
succeeded, be was pleased for a moment with the suoceas of 
his industry ; and when be failed, he derived a secret pleasure 
froin the morbid delight he took in the destruction of every 
thing that was mortal. 

With Livy for his only guide, be would seek out for those 
celebrated fields oP bloodshed and glory in which Rome laid 
the foundations of her greatness, and in which she struggled 
in the last gasp of her power, for tbe preservauon of her 
liberties. 

As he stood upon the plains of Trebia, tbe names of Anni- 
bal, of Mago, of Scipio, and of Sempronius, rose before him, 
clad in all the pride of conquest, or sinking under the shame 
of defeat ; and then came the idea of the lapse of that time, 
which conquers the conqueror — and of the little value of the 
difference between defeat and victory, when a few short 
years and the hand of death render them alike to tbe victm 
and the vanquished. 

From Virgil's descriptive lines he would attempt to dis* 
cover rivers which seem to have had their sources only in 
tbe poet's imagination — 

Snmetimes, misguided by the tanefal throng, 

He looked for streams immortalized in song, 

That lostln silence and oblirion lie, 

(Darob are their feontaiDs and their ohannelf dfy ;) 

Yet run for ever by the Mnse'a bkill, 

And in the smooth deseription murmur still. 

It was thus that our melancholy wanderer attempted to 
forget himself — and to lose every trace of existing circum- 
stances, by a recurrence to those that had passed away into 
that abjsro which swallows the memory of all things. 

With a tenacity bordering on irritation he admitted no 
thought of the present. His servant — and he travelled with 
only one, who defrayed all the expenses, and made all the 
regulations of his journey — saved him all the trouble ot 
travelling ; and seldom interrupted his meditations, only con- 
templated him with an anxious and affectionate solicitude. 

The traveller himself was verging towards filly ; but his 
brow, divested of al) the locks which had graced hia earlr 
manhood, and wrinkled by the hand of care, would have im- 
pressed an observer with the idea that he had numbered many 
more than that quantity of years, had not his athletic form 
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End continaed activity of body, preserved in his fi|pire) an 
mppearance of youth, that gave the lie to his careworn conn- 
tenatice. 

The expression of his face was that of a stateness, cre- 
ated by the eflect of a powerful mind to overcome the effect 
of misfortunes ; and in the furrows of his brow, the con- 
templative observer might imagine a sad record of past 
misery. 

The servant was, coiisideraUy the senior of the master ; 
his locks were of a i^tlvery whiteness, though his ruddy cheek 
and erect form gave good evidences of existing health and 
strength. His hair, he said, had grown gray in the service of 
his master and his family : and he only regretted his age, 
as it precluded him from the hope of seeing his master laid 
ijuiedy in that grave, where he felt he could alone hope for 
repose; 

On the day in question our traveller had, even more than 
usually, indulged in the dreaminess of his disposition. He 
iiad been treading on celebrated ground, and he had found 
the scenery still according with the accurate descriptions of 
Livy. Nea^ the confluence of the Po and the Trebia, the 
reeds and bulrushes described by the historian seem to re- 
main ; while those whose actions rendered them so cele- 
brated, have mingled with their native dust so many cen- 
turies. 

From the reflections to which tliis contemplation had 
given rise, our traveller's mind was in Jsome degree drawn, 
and perhaps soothed by the increasing loveliness of the scenery 
through which he was passing. As he pursued his course, 
the country improved in beauty ; and, if not in fertility, at 
least in the neatness and order of its cultivation. The Apen- 
nines, as he approached them, seemed to advance with their 
bold forms into the plain he was traversing, forming a 
striking contrast to the hedges, neat enclosures, and seem- 
ingly well-appointed farm-houses, which here and there gave 
that appearance of domesticity to the scenery, which is sel- 
dom seen out of England ; while elms, in long rows, gar- 
landed with vines, separated the fields, and mftde the English 
traveller sensible that he was in a climate much more sunny 
than his own. 

Numberless rivers, or rather rills, rushing firom the moun- 
tains, intersected the plains, and bathing the foundations of 
Vol. n.— 18 
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tin tiHe-ieorn waUs of many an sneient towD, tecalM|u> our 
dmical travriter^s mind, tbe 

of Virga. 

As be fazed upon the calm acen^ by which he was but- 
rounded, and suffered bis imagination to dwell upon the 
peace and happiness which might, but for the vindictif c 
passions of our nature, dwell beneath the humble rooft 
which were now becoming numerous, he felt more eoothdl 
*--«aore like his former self-nmore like the benevole&t 
bang he was formed to have been, than he bad done foi 
years. 

As be approached the Pisatello, the Rubicon of the an* 
cients, he entered a small, clean town, beautifully situated 
at the foot of a ridge of fine hills, which seemed to rise like 
giants Irdm the plain to suf^rt the villas and cpnveats, and 
the remains of a romantic old castle, which iadomed their 
ttiinlfoits. 

At the l^trance to this little town, standing insulated, was 
a neat cottage, n^pproaching almost to the character of a 
TiMa* Its white fhmt^ its general proportions, together wilJi 
the dowers and vines by Which it was almost hidden, united 
With its extrenle neatness andele^nce, arrested the attention 
of our traveller. There was an approach to Englishism in 
the appearance of its garden and appurtenances, which par- 
iieolarly struck him : and one of those indefinable curiosities, 
for which we cannot account, came over his mind to know 
something of its inhabitants. 

Almost surprised at a feeling so new to him, he desired his 
servant to put up for the night in the village ; and driving to 
the only inn that ii^orded accommodation for travellers, h^ 
was speedily made the tenant .of one of the only two private 
rooms that the house contained. These two apartments bad 
been originally one, but the landlord h&d found his account 
in the. solitary and exclusive propensitiefiof English travellers, 
in dividing it by a thin partition, so ad to form two separate 
hut email chambers. - 

His servant soon gave the oflicious padrone notice not to 
annoy his master with his civilities ; and he was left alone to 
his c<mtemplati(Mi& His eye wandered to the window, which 
commanded a complete, though distant, view of the cottage 
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which had be&re attracted his particular attention. It was 
situated just opoa the dedivity of one of the hills ; and from 
its elevated situation^ was easil]^ perceptible from aU parts of 
the Tillage. As he gazed upon this cottage with an interest 
for which he could not account, he observed several persons 
approach it with hurried steps, and after having a moment^s 
GODTOrsation with the inmates, retire slowly ; and the uplifted 
handbs of sowms of these visiters on their return, seemed to be 
urging^ soflna pelation to Heaven, while the after pressure of 
the hand to the brow, as they seemed to dash a tear from 
their eyes, indieated that they had but slender hopes in the 
effect of their prayers. 

Slill interested, he knew not why, he determined to asoeff'* 
tain who were the inhabitants of this cottage ; and he was on 
the point of astonishing his servant by this inquiry, when his 
attention was arrested % the sound (^sobs below, and by the 
atteinptB of thp landlord to soothe the grief of the person by 
whom ^ey were uttered. 

In a moment afterwards his servant entered, followed by ^^ 
yeamg fingMsfawoman in tears, who approaching the traveller, 
attempted for some time to explain the mailing of her intru- 
sion ; at length, anaidst sobs which e&e tried in vain to subdue, 
she uttered ^ inooberent peatence, in which ^^ ay mistrespr, 
my d^ar mistress,*' were the only words which her agitation 
rend^ed audible. 

The traveller soothed her agitation, and entreated her to 
speak the cause of her trouble, and te tell him how he eould 
aaaat her ; at length becomng calmer, she told him that her 
mistress, an English lady was dying— tbat^ she was given 
over-r-that a few hoars must inevitably teraunate her exist- 
ence ; and that having heard that an Engtish gentleman bad 
just arrived in the village, she had despatched her to the inn 
to entreat his presence for a^w moments, as a witness to 
some of the acts which were necessary in the final settlement 
of her affairs. The messenger finished her recital with 
the exclamation of— ^^ Oh, my dear, dear mistress— my dear 
mistress !'^ 

In spile of his morbid melancholy, the traveller was in- 
stantly alive to all the feelings of kindness and benevolence ; 
and seizing his hat, prepared to accompany the girl to her 
mistress. 

As they passed through the village^ every body addressed 
the servant with inquiries after \q bf^i^nma s^fwra Inglesa ; 
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and the tears which startled to their eyes, as the girl silently 
answered them only by a melancholy shake of tike head, 
sufficiently testified their grief and their esteem for the £b' 
ghsh iuvalid. 

His interest each moment increasing, he did not perceive 
the path he was pursuing, until he found himself at the 
wicket which led to the cottage, which had excited so much 
interest in his. mind ; an interest which now appeared to be 
the effect of presentiment. The wicket was opened, and 
they pursued their May through a narrow serpentine path 
decorated with flowers and shaded by evergreens, winch, 
interlacing at lh^ top. rendered it almost impervious to the 
sun. This path ied to a Venetian window, opening into a 
small saloon, w hich formed a vestibule to the larger apart- 
ments of the houKe. 

Here they were received by an Italian female domestic, 
hkcwise in tears, who to ihe hurried and whispered inquiries 
of her fellow-servant, only sobbed a ^^ No — no — signora^^ 
and withdrew. 

The English girl now requested the traveller to stay here 
while she communicated his arrival to her mistress, and pass- 
ing into the next room, which seemed to be the principal 
apartment of the cottage, she disappeared through the folding 
doors at th(> other end, leaving, however, all the doors ajar io 
her progress. 

The traveller i:ad now time to collect himself for this un- 
expected interview : every thing around him reminded him of 
England : the books, were English ; the pictures, views from 
England ; and uiostof the furniture of English manufactory; 
yet every thing around seemed to be of a melancholy aspect 
The harp and piano seemed to have been long neglected ; 
books of music lay carelessly by them, as though months had 
elapsed since their leaves had been disturbed. The books 
were covered with dust, excepting a few volumes which had 
recently been displaced ; and these were such as treated of 
death, and of the preparations for the great change which 
must at some time or other come over all of us. 

The flowers in the parterre were languishing for want 
of water ; and those which were distributed io the alibastec 
and porcelain vases, with which the room was decorated, were 
dead. 

He looked from the window ; the autumnal leaves were 
falling, and the sun was fast approaching the hprizon to leave 
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the wortd to that unmediate m^ which is the eharacterifltie 
of those countries where twilight is tmknown. Every Aing 
about the cottage seemed illiistralive (^ the dying state of its 
inhabitant ; every thing spoke of Aongs that have been, rather 
than of the tiungs that were to he ; and they found a mdan- 
choly accordance with the mind of the traveller. 

Lqw munnnrs now reached his ear, proceeding from the 
eiek chamber ; and he was presently inibrmed that the dyiog 
lady would be ready to receive him in a few minutes. 

The messenger closed the door as she departed ; and he 
presently heard a noise like that of wheeling a couch into 
the next room, which was every now and then mingled with 
sighs and ^nt exclamations of pain from the exhausted 
invalid*. 

All was now again silent, and time seemed to be taken 
that the patient might recover the effect of the recent exer- 
tion ; at length some footsteps softly approached, and opeoing 
the folding-doors with such care that they made no noise, the 
English servant beckoned the traveller to approach. 

The silent solemnity of the scene, the group of which he 

. caught only an indistinct view through the doors, and the 

ideas connected with the circumstance of a countrywoman 

thus dying in a foreign land, all united still for a few moments 

to arrest his steps. 

Recovering himself, however, and collecting all his firm- 
ness, he entered the apartment. The invalid was reposing oix 
a large bed-chair, supported by pillows ; on each side of her, 
resting upon the elbows of the chair, were an aged couple, 
evidently Italians ; at a little distance, at her feet, on an otto- 
man, sat a female child, apparently about four or five years 
old ; and at the back, were several domestics with handker- 
chief at their eyes, striving to prevent the effusions of that 
grief which would sometimes burst forth in spite of them* 
selves. Guided by the pointing finger of the girl who had. 
summoned him, the traveller advanced, and stood in the front 
of the dying person, who was so placed that the light fell fiiU 
and equally upon both of them. 

Their eyes met : a tremor — a convulsive start, that almost 
moved the chair which supported her, spoke the unusual agi* 
tation of the sick lady ; while the alternately pale and flushed 
countenance — the eager gaze*-the trembliqg limbs of the 
a9toni8hed traveller, as he caught at a table for support, be- 
trayed some mutual recognition. In the pale face — tl\e 
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saoken che^k— the attenuated form of the dying persoD, ibe 
traveller thought he again saw the pallid and lifeless form of 
his first love ; and the dying person recognised the tall and 
manly form which she had only once^ seen when he was 
weeping, and blessed her over the lifeless remains of hex 
mother. 

It was, indeed, Clifton, or rather Walmer ; and the daughter 
of her whom he had loved so truly — so devotedly — so last- 
ingly : a daughter, whose happiness had ever been dear to 
him, though he had never seen her excepting in that one in- 
terview, whep over tb.e corpse of her mother they had mingkd 
the tears of innocent childhood and virtuous manhood in a 
stream which fell upon the lifeless remains before them : a 
daughter, whose dying eyes he was now called upon to close, 
while she was yet in the earliest stage of life ; and whom his 
various warnings had not been able to save from a fate of 
which he knew that the violence of her feelings were too 
likely to mukc her ihe victim. 

The effrct of her iiiness: — her near approach to death — 
had given to Agnes a still more striking resemblance to her 
mother ; and as Clifton gazed upon her at first, his mind was 
seized for a moment with the impression, that he was again 
looking upon the corpse of his ^^ beloved Agnes Dornton :'' 
for by that name was her memory engraven upon his heart. 

On the part of Agnes, the sight of Cliflon had carried her 
mind and memory, at one stride, back to the days of her 
youth, to the death of her motlier, and to all the misery she 
iiad experienced through that loss. Young as she had been, 
the efiect of the scene with Cliflon, in the chamber of deaths, 
was ineffaceable ; and his person too strongly imprinted upon 
her memory, by the solemnity of the circumstances under 
which they met, for her ever to forget it. Perhaps, too, in 
the moment approaching death, and so near her own de- 
pc^rture, it is natural for the mind to look back through all 
the life we have passed ; and in such a restrospect, the pro- 
minent circumstances of existence paint themselves upon our 
memory in vivid colours, and give tiie mind a power of recog 
nition and recollection which does not exist in tte enjoyment 
of health and in the mixture with society. 

His person had also been kept continually in her memory 
from the circumstance of her having, since she had, so 
fatally for herself, discovered their truth, connected the mys- 
terious warning she hi(d once received, and those she had 
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since heard of, with the person who had swom to protect and 
to watch oyer her happiness in sodi a solemn moment. 

Clifton would not perhaps have recognised Agnes in the 
bloom of health, but his heart could not mistake her in the 
strong resemblance she bore to the corpse of her mother 
— a sight that nothing could drive from his mind or his me- 
mory. 

^^ it is — ^itis," said he, approaching the invalid, and almost 
kneeling, ^4t is Agnes, the daughter of-—- — " He could not 
proceed — he could not utter the name of her who had in^u- 
enced his destiny. 

^^It is indeed," faintly articulated the dying Agnes ; ^*^it 
is the daughter of her we both wept over, and to whose spirit 
that of her daughter will soon be again united. Alas ! why 
did it not quit me then, and accompany hers into the realms 
of bliss without having— — " Here she stopped : every one 
around her seemed absorbed in grief; and Cliftoa, from 
having for ao long a time kept under every expression of 
human feeling, was agitated beyond his immediate power of 
recovery. 

Agnes was the first to regain her self-possession ; and, ten- 
derly pressing the hand that had taken hers — 

" Come, sir," said she, " come, my second parent — ^for 
such let me call you now, when 1 am so soon going to my 
eternal one — let me entreat you to calm this agitation. I 
have still some things to do in this world which I am quitting 
— not for myself, but for those I leave behind me — and I 
would willingly soothe this parting hour with the idea that 
every thing that I am do, is done for their comfort. As to 
consolation, time alone will bring that ; though the know- 
ledge that I arm quitting a life of misery " 

She here breathed with difficulty, and Clifton would have 
prevented her continuance ; but she waved her hand, and 
jjroceeded : 

" No, no ; my time is short : and Providence has sent me 
in you a guardian to yonder infant — for which my heart beats 
with thankfulness — and in the hope of which I find a pleasure 
which I did not dare expect in these solemn moments. For 
the last week I have anxiously hoped that some English tra- 
veller might pass through this village ; and I had directed 
that any such might have my dying request made to them for 
an interview, that I might deposite copies of the last disposition 
n(^ my propertf in their hands, and entireat their temporary 
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you alt€«s aqr ?i«r. Say, sir— 4are I h^f^ thatllMleinporafy 
pt oteetieii^ mhkb vat the finrt tbing I sought, nay be eon- 
verted into perpetual guardyasship V* 

Giiilon assented, sad exerted himsdf suffieienfly to draw 
up a paper constituting himself her sele executor, and guur- 
dian to the child, which she named Agnes Domton. TMb 
was immediately signed, witnessedi and attached ae a codicil 
to the will which riie had employed idl her strength, for Ike 
last few weeks, In writing. 

When this was done, a smile played upon her pale leatures, 
and she said, ^^ f am satisfied:*' then making a meticMi for 
every one to withdraw save Clifton and the child, they were 
left alone. 

The child was seated close to her moth^, and, perfectly 
unconscious of the solemnity of the scene and the dreum> 
stances by which she was surrounded, continued picking her 
flowers to pieces, and scattering the fragments on the floor. 
Sometimes she would look up, and smile in her mother's face, 
and hold out her lips for a kiss, and stretch out her arms 
for an embrace, which the feebleness of Agnes scarcely per- 
mitted her to grant. 

Parting the locks which clustered on the child's forehead, 
with one hand, and pointii^ to its countenance with the 
other, ^^ Do you accept the charge ?" said she. 

^M do ; and it shall be the business, as well as the f^asurc 
of my life, to fulfil it completelyi This child shall find a 
parent ki one whenever was a faUier ; and it shall be my care 
so to guide her young mind — so to regulate her youthful 
heart — ^that she shall never be the prey " 

He stopped ; he felt that he had touched a chord that must 
jar upon the mind of Agnes, and he was silent. 

^' Proceed, proceed," said she ; ^^ I know what you would 
say ; and I bless God for having provided a guardian for my 
daughter who will give that regulation to her heart and feel- 
ing which her mother wanted. Poor child ! what may she 
not have to pass through ? The blot upon her birth too ;" — 
and here the colour mantled on her cheek : — *'^ but I have 
overcome my pride now. I look beyond this world ; I have 
had a hard struggle to bring my heart down, and to submit : 
but it is past." 

She stopped again, from some internal pain or weakness 
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which oppressed her, and Clifton entreated her to repose 
herself^ but she refused. 

^< My time^is J)ut short — an hour, perhaps, and th^se lip3 
will be pale, and stiff, and cold ; a little hour, and I sJiaU be 
like that sainted mother over whom we wept together. But 
I will not agitate you : when I wished to see a countryman, 
and to interest him in the fate of this infant, I expected a 
stranger. All I had then to do was to have intrusted him 
with my will, and have entreated him to see that my child 
was sent safely to England : but with you it is diflTerent. 
The sight of you has brought all the scenes of my past life 
before me j and the charge you have undertaken makes an 
account of circumstances subsequent to my quitting England 
your due." 

It was in vain Clifton entreated her to stop — she would 
proceed. She then related her journey to Italy, to ascertain 
the truth of Leslie's former marriage ; her discovery of the 
parents of Angelica reduced to poverty and despair by the 
loss of their ch3d ; and touched slightly upon the subsequent 
persecutions of Leslie. 

^^ In these inquiries, I discovered that an attempt had 
been made to deceive Angelica with a false marriage, which 
bad been rendered abortive by an English stranger." 

u J — I ^ag that stranger," exclaimed Walmer. ^^ But for 
nie— -you would have been his wif e ■ " 

" You ?" faintly asked Agnes. 

^^Yes. Accident brought me where I overheard the 
whole of the villanous plan projected ; and by a communi- 
cation with the Italian parties to the scheme, and a bribe su- 
perior to that which they had received, I substituted a real 
priest — ^was myself a secret witness of the ceremony — and 
made an attestation to that effect ; a copy of which, in my 
handwriting, convinced Leslie that he was actually her hus- 
band. But procee d " ^ 

^^ From the moment," continued she, ^^ that I discovered 
that Angelica was really his wife — and that I — was-r-Oh 
God! — ^nothing but a dishonoured woman, I determined 
never to see him more — ^yet — dare I confess it ?— *this rebel 
heart still continued to linger round the recollection of what 
I had pictured him to be, and I had daily and hourly strug- 
gles to reduce it to the performance of its duty — a duty ren- 
dered still more difficult by the persecutions x>f Leslie — ." 
Whenever she mentioned the name^ her voice faltered still 
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more. " Subsequent knowledge .of him, howevef , rendered 
this duty easy ; but I will not recur to ihm — ^I pi^ and fe^ 
give him— and now, even in my last hour, pray ibr faim, and 
entreat his Maker to giro him repentance while it is yet time. 
But he used me cruelly — ^broke the heart which doted on 
him." Here she struggled with her feelinss. ^' But why 
should I complain ? — ^mme was not the on& heart be has 
broken. But again — I forgive and pray f(» mm. When I 
flHmd the parents of the unhappy Angelica poor i^d wretched, 
I could net help feeling that, perhaps, I had been aceesswy 
to the late of their daughter. They did not know me t hey 
know me not as yet, excepting as a betrayed and deserted 
woman ; and the nmilarity of my fate to that of their daugh- 
ter has created an interest in them which has madetiiem s& 
cond parents to me, as I have tried t^ prove a second daugh- 
ter to them. I persuaded them to leave tli^ir native ▼illagei 
which is in a distant part of Italy, to reside with me here; 
and I have derived my only pleasure, the last three years, in 
contributing to their comforts. I have provided for them 
at my death. My great aim has been to brii^ my heart and 
mind into a proper frame to meet the moment now so near 
•—so very near at hand — and I have done it Oh ! air, the 
death-blow was p^n then — theiv !" and she sp^ke with 
more energy. ** But the heart is strong — and k>]ig— long 
breaking— though it witt break at last.'* She breathed with 
difficulty. Clifton could not speak : the child was ^ un- 
conscious ; 



Her respiration became still more difficult : he would have 
summoned the attendants, but she restrained faim, and 
pointed to the window — ^ntiy articulated — " Air — air— to 
breathe." 

Cliftott opened it ; and the pure air rushed in, peribmed 
with the flowers over which it had passed. Its freshnesa 
seemed to revive her ; she half rose from the pillow, and 
gazed tiirottgh the open window. The sun was setting in 
large floods of crimson and gold directiy opposite to the 
house ; the wide landscape, with its trees, and fields, and 
rivers, seemed to glow whh its setting beams ; the distant 
Trebia glittered as it wound tiirough the plains, and all the 



windows of the villas, and churches, and convents, seemed 
to glance reflected fire. 

«« It is a beautiful world," she said. ^' Is it not ? Why 
are there those who spoil it ? — Hark ! — hark \ — sureljr I am 
dying, and I hear the sfrsuis that welcome me to heaven !" 
Clifton thought her senses wandered. 

At this moment the distant peal of an organ was heard, 
and the voices of the nuns in the neighbouring convent arose 
in all the harmony df the evening vespeis : as the sound 
reached the vale, it was increased by the voices of the vil- 
lagers ; who, frotn Windows and doors, joined in the devotion 
of the ** rosario." 

Mellowed by distance, it did indeed seem the music of 
another sphere. Agnes looked upwards, as though she ex- 
pected to see some unearthly musicians. 

^^ My mother seems to call me !" she faintly murmured. 
Uer arms then attempted to embrace her chUd, who had 
now fallen asleep. She gazed at the landscape — but her eye 
grew gradually glazed and unconscious — the sun thirew its 
last beam of day on her pallid countenance— -the strains died 
away in gentle murmurs— and as the last sounds floated in 
the air, a slight convulsion was perceptible on the Ups ; and 
Ihe instant after she fell back on her plOow and breathed her 
last. 

Clifton sunk on his knees, and burying his face in the 
drapery, remained absoi^bed in his grief, unable to summon 
any of the housebokl to say that she was gone 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



The hoQn of foil j and of fond delight 
Are waited all, and fled ; thoie that remain 
Are doom'd to weeping, angnisfa, and repentance. 
I cone to ehaiige thee with a kng account. 

O&D Plat. 



The moment that the spirit of Agnes had departed, and 
that Walmer felt, from the chiUy inanimation of the hand he 
held, that the vital spark had really fled, a sigh of unuttera- 
ble agony burst from his heart. He seemed again to lose 
the Agnes, the beloved of his youth ; he seemed again to 
feel all those miseries which that loiss had occasioned him : 
and as he gazed on the pallid yet beautiful form that lay life- 
less before him — as he recalled all that he had heard of her 
gayety, her goodness, and her talent, and saw her cut oil 
thus early by the selfishness of an unprincipled hbertine, a 
new feeling took possession of his bosom — ^his brain burned 
— and he internally voWed revenge Upon the unnatural villain 
who could thus scatter destruction romri^him, and still pur- 
sue his unfeeling course, imdeterred 1^ example and un- 
punished by the laws. It seemed a duty that he owed his 
Agnes — his own Agnes — i!he mother of her who now lay 
before him. The moment this idea took possession of his 
mind, he repeated his vow, and determined to make its ac- 
complishment the business of his life — ^resolved that the days 
which had hitherto been devoted to deeds of benevolence, 
should for the future have a sterner purpose ; and he brooded 
over this preset, till he almost thought the idea inspired bj 
his God, and that his arm was selected to do public justice 
upon the recreant Leslie. 

A change now came over his souL His mind was wrought 
up to a determined energy { a new object occupied his 
thoughts. The idea that die spirit of her before him had 
fled to join that of her angel-moUier, and that bis presence 
had contributed to soften the agony of its departure, fidled 
to soothe him. Vengeance was the lonly word and fbefing 
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that seemed to be written upon his brain ; and this ven< 
gfeance, to his diseased imagination, seemed to be virtue. 

As he contemplated, however, the soft and placid ex* 
pression of the countenance, beautiful even in death, these 
^houghts again died within him. The idea, too, that the 
infant , who was calmly sleeping at the feet of its dead mother, 
unconscious- of the horrors by which it was surroimded, and 
insejosible to t^e stigma which ^n unnatural father had cast 
upota its future life, was still the child of the man against 
whom his vow of revenge 'was directed — changed his deter- 
mination to a milder purpose. 

During this long contemplation, darkness had come upon 
faim ; but just at this moment, the broad full moon arose, ' 
and throwing its white light into the apartment, seemed to 
add to the pallidness of the corse, to which he now sum- 
moned the attendants. 

He easily separated the child from the mother, whose dead "" 
hand was still resting on its head ; and gave it to the charge 
of the weeping English girl. The elderly woman and other 
female attendants, undertook to dress the body, and to per- 
form the necessary ceremonies of laying it out, and Clifton 
left the apartment, attended by old Di Carini, to affix his • 
seals on all the boxes and drawers of the deceased, and to 
le^rn from him such particulars as he knew of the last few 
years of her life. 

From this afflicted old man he learned, that during the two 
years that they had lived with her, she had passed her whole 
time in alternate acts of devotion and of charity, and in her 
duties to her child. That she never seemed to derive the * ^ 
' pleasure parents generally feel from the increasing beauty 
and intelligence of her offspring, but frequently wept over it, 
in an agony which was to the old couple quite unaccountable. 
They had once, he said, saw her weeping and kneeling be- 
fore it, ^ when she thought she was unobserved, and she 
seemed to be entreating its pardon, as though she had done 
it some irreparable injury ; that this, together with her some- 
times, in fits of despondency, addressing him and his wife 
as though she had injured them, while they owed all the 
comforts of their life to her, had made them frequently think 
that all was not right in her head. Her unceasing kindness 
to all about her, her extensive benevolence, and her active 
V irtues, had endeared her to every body, and her death would 
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be regretted by the whole village, as that of a common pa- 
iBDt and friend to them all. 

^^ The only cessation of her sufferings/' he said«^^ appeared 
to be while she was thus employed in relieving her fellow- 
creatures ; that all the rest of her time was spent in a misery 
which was evident to all around her, and which they all saw 
was gradually undermining her health, and hastening the sad 
catastrophe that had at length occurred. 

^^ It appeared," he continued, ^^ that she seemed to svxsh 
to expiate some crime ; and that had they not known her to 
be such an angel of goodness, the bitterness of her repent- 
ance would have induced them to have supposed that she baa 
been guilty of some error which she thought nothing but 
such a life of penitence could atone." 

Here w^is indeed, thought Walmer, the very soul and spirit 
of virtue ; here was indeed the heart framed of the best ma- 
terials of human nature ; and his mind feJt soothed with the 
ideas of the goodness which he imagined was now meeting 
its reward in that heaven for which it was formed. And then 
again arose his indignation at her destroyer, rendered stronger 
by the contrast of her character with his. But it no longer 
assumed the character of vengeance ; the more he heard of 
the benignity of Agnes, the more he felt it would be her wish 
to leave his punishment to that God whose laws he had so 
openly violated ; and the more he felt that forgiveness was 
more consonant to her feelings than revenge. The more he 
contemplated the character that had departed, the more did 
he think her worthy to be the da^tghte^ of his own Agnes ; 
^nd that in Walmer's mind, was the very apex of praise — 
the very acnie of goodness. 

With these reflections, he quitted the house of death, and 
pursued his course to the inn. Every thing was still and 
' quiet without, and the clear blue sky, with its bright calm 
moon, and its myriad of stars, tranquillized his mind. 

^On his arrival, he fbund the court-yard of the little alberga 
filled with horses and servants. Two carriages were drawn 
up at the door, and the jaded cattle were standing near them 
smoking and trembling with the effects of a journey, in 
which they had evidently been urged beyond their speed. 
His own language struck upon his ear as it was uttered in 
hurried accents by men who seemed evidently to. have been 
engaged in some adventure which created either a fear of 
discovery or. pursuit ; and there was an evident air of mys- 
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tery and concealment about the whole party. Honied oi^em 
and inquiries were given and made, both in Italian and En^ 
lisb ; and low curses were heard in each langus^e, at the 
delay which seemed to hi\ve arisen in procuring fresh horses. . 
Continued communications seemed to be made to the princi- 
pals of the party, who were up-stairs ; and as the messengers 
descended, it was evidently only with fresh and impatient in- 
strijictions to hasten the horses and hurry forward. Those 
which had brought the carriage, w6re declared incompetent 
to go on, but one or two of the freshest were selected to for* 
ward messengers tot>ther inns, for the purpose of procuring 
others to proceed forward with the carriages. 

The hurry and confusion of this scene, in which all was life 
and animation, formed a strong and a sad contrast with thiit 
which Walmer had just witnessed, and it struck jarringly on 
bis feelings. A man who like him had lived for years with 
those who had long since passed away from the world, el- 
oept in the memory of the deeds they had lefl behind them, 
and who had just come from the bed of death, was not likely ^ 
to feel an interest in the unmeaiiing bustle of some tourist, ^ 
bmrying from place to place with no other view perhaps than 
to kill the time which was burdensome to hiili, and whose 
' wliole haste consiiited in that unmeaning restlessness which 
harried him without any other motive than the merte love of 
loco-inotion. 

Walmer passed on without inquiry, and shunning tiie ob« 
servation of the domestics belongrag to the traviellei', 
ascended to his apartment. Glad to have escaped unan* 
noyed and unquestioned, he threw himself into his chair, 
and gave himself up to the reflections created by the scene, 
h^ had just witnessed. His whole life passed in review be- 
fore him — his early love for Agnes Dornton — her death— 
his struggles — her daughter — and all that sh^ had suflbred 
through the perfidious, the daring, and the villanoua Leslie. 
The papers containing a recital of all these persecutions lay 
before him, traced in the hand of her who had been thus 
early consigned to the tomb by the acuteness of those feel« 
ings which could not outlive even . unmerited dishdnoor. 
His whole heart was absorbed in these reflections, Mtfhen 
through the thin partition which divided the apartments of 
the little inn, he heard the sobs of a female. They suddenly 
increased till they became almost hysterical, and fkltering ac- 
cents, which bespoke acute distress, were uttered in a soft 
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Italian voice, and were soothed by that of a man who spoke 
^he language with a foreign accent. The latter voice breathed 
an English eurse or tWQ at the delay of the horses. The 
female, by her tone of supplication, seemed to be pleading, 
but it was all uttered so softly, that Walmer could 'not catcli 
the words. Sometimes reproaches were uttered, and at- 
tempted to be calmed by tenderness ; then a flood of tears 
altogether stopped every sound, but those ef sighs, which 
seemed to come from a bursting heart. These were suc- 
ceeded by agonising expressions of fear and an anxious en- 
treaty to return, which seemed to create an impatience 
almost arising to an expression of temper on the part of her 
coVnpanion, which again caused fresh floods of tears ; and 
these were again soothed by a promise on the part of the 
other that they should return instantly, and an assurance that 
they should still be in time. Hurried and impatient steps 
were heard across the apartment, and the quiek opening and 
shutting of the door and window, as the traveller called out 
bis hurried inquiries afler horses, in Italian, French, and Eng- 
lish, betrayed the anxiety, at least, of one of the parties to 
proceed. Then again all was silent, save the convulsive abbs 
of the female, who frequently exclaimed that she was an un- 
happy and lost wretch. Then a slight struggle, and a foam- 
ing kiss, and smothered emotions of mingled love and anger 
— struggles, as it appeared to Walmer, between temptation 
and virtue. Interrupted and agitated as the ccmversatkm 
was, he thought that he could discover that the parties were 
a runaway wife and her paramour, and that the deluded ladj 
had already repented her rash step, and would return if her 
seducer would permit her. 

This idea was confirmed as the conversation became more 
collected, and consequently more audible. Walmer now 
collected from her reproaches, that she had been betrayed by 
some perfidy into the present^tep involuntaraly. These were 
replied to by soothings — by oaths — by protestations of fidelity. 
By ^^ words which burn,'' and which seemed to be but too 
welcome, and to make but too deep impression upon the 
hearer. Qer sighs became less frequent and softer. Her 
reproaches were uttered in a more tender accent* She 
seemed upon the point of relenting, and Walmer had almost 
determined to rush into the presence of the parties Co sijptain 
her sinking virtue, and ofier her a protector back ta^be hus- 
band and the home which she b^d quitted, when hs steps 
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were arrested, and the whole current of his blood trnii^, by 
the exclamation of ^^ O SignDr LesUe!" which burst for the 
^firat time from the ]ips of the female. 
. As though the eye of the basilisk had fallen upon him — as j 
though the finger which petrified Niobe had touched him^ 
Watmer was struck motionless. He scarc^ believed his 
ears, and watched with breathless suspense for some succeed* 
ing sound, which should confirm or annihilate his suspicion 
tbat he was indeed under the same roof with him whom he 
had, within an hour, so bitterly cursed — with him whose 
work of cruelty he had, within an hour, seen accomplished 
— with him who had destroyed the peace of mind, and the 
life of the favourite child of Agnes Dornton. 

The name had been uttered in a half tone of tenderness— 
in a tone in which softness and yielding were mingled with 
reproach : and a silence of some minutes succeeded, till, as 
it seemed with exertion, the voice again exclaimed' — ^^ Mai 
— Mai! Signer Leslie." 

It was he. — It was confirmed. — It was Leslie — the Leslie 
— ^for surely Walmer thought tjiere could be but one Leslie in 
the world. He pressed the fingers of both bands tightly upon 
his brow, as though he would have prevented his brain firom 
wandering. He gulped^ down an exclamation of horror and 
detestation, which was forcing itself into utterance from his 
overcharged heart He did stamp with convulsive energy on , 
the floor, for he could not entirely restrain himself, and the 
sound seemed to have been overheard, since the voice of the 
female again bespoke terror, and the conversation sunk into 
hurried whispers. 

Walmer's determination was speedily concluded. He 
seized a pen—- wrote a few hurried lines, and hastened from 
bis apartment, to despatch it to him to whom it was addfes^. 

In the mean time, Leslie — ^for it was indeed Leslie, was 
using the whole of his rhetoric to allay the fears of his com- 
panion — to soothe her into quietude, and to prevent her firom 
returning, which she had most vehemently petitioned to do. 

He was reclined on a fauteuil^ with his arms round her 
waist. She was half upon her knees, ad though she had 
even used that humble position to entreat that he would spare 
her. Her dark hair had escaped fi-om her travelling hat— -^ 
her eyes were suffused with tears — her bosom palpitated-* 
and she still entreated, though with less enei^, that he would 
be generous and save her, while she lAigfat still Return with . 
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safety and with honour. ^ But Leslie vas too mucb accns^ 
tomed to sighs and tears, to be moved from his purpose ; and 
he had too light an idea of woo^an's repentance, and more 
particularly an Italian woman's, to anticipate all the horrors 
which this unfortunate lady pictured to herself. 

He drank up her tears with burning kisses, every one of 
which only added strength to his determination, and breathed 
promises of fidelity — of love — of pleasure -^in return for her 
sighs; He pictured in glowing terms the life of love they 
might lead — the delights of gratified passion — the days and 
years of bliss that awaited them — and found that remorse 
was giving way. to brighter anticipations, when La Tour 
entered the apartment with a letter. 

" Qu'est-ce que c'est ?" 

" Un billet, monsieur.*' 

"Dequi?" 

" D'un etranger — d'un monsieur Anglais/' 

" Qui me connoit ?" 

" Oui, monsieur." • 

" Et tu, maraud — tu I'as dit mon nom ?" 

^^ Non, monsieur. . 11 me I'a dit lui-meme. II me disaic 
qu'il etoit inutile de le nier — qu'il savait bien que monsieur 
^\oit '* 

'' Silence ! — donnez.' — Ha ! — what do I see — the hand* 
writing — the handwriting — still wet too — still freshly writ- 
ten " and all languages but his own fled from his me- 
mory and his power, in his astonishment at again seeing that 
handwriting which had so oflen crust him in his career, and 
at the knowledge that the mysterious penman was so close at 
hand. 

He tore open the letter, heedless of the anxi6us glance of 
his companion. It simply said — " An English woman re- 
quires the attendance of Sir Robert Leslie ; a countryman 
awaits him at the garden gate, to conduct him where jbis 
presence is required. It will be time enddgh. to proceed in 
his present pursuit when the scene is past — which he must 
witness. Leslie must not fail, and he must come alone." 

Recollections of assassination came over his mind as he 
perused the billet. But these were quickly banished from 
his fearless mind — and. all was absorbed in the intense curi- 
osity to discover the mysterious correspondent, and in the 
desire of punishing his frequent interference with his schemes. 

^ Dites que Je viens lui joindxe . " 
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*^ Monsieur, il est parti."' ' 

^^ Eh bien, je pats aussi-^Restez<«vous icir-Que les cheyaux 
soient prdta k mon retour."— Tlien turning to the trembling 
1^7, who had set silently gazing at this inexplicable seene, 
lie soothed her terror — told her it was but a civility required 
of him by a compatriot, which would be paid in aJew minutes 
— that he should return before the horses were ready ; con- 
signed her to La Tour's especial care, with directions not to 
permit her escape — seized .a small dress sword which lay 
loosely among the baggage which strewed the floor ; and 
hastily throwing his travelhng cloak round him, proceeded to 
the garden gate. 

Arrived at the spot, he looked eagerly around, but could 
see nobody ; and he was almost beginning to imagine that 
he had been deceived, when he started at suddenly beholding 
a tall figure close at his side, wrapped up in a long cloaks 
and pointing to a path that led a little to the right up the 
mountain, in the direction of some villas, whose windows 
g-littered like plates of silver in the white light of the moon. 

Leslie receded, and cast an inquiring look at his conductor 
-*— hesitated for a moment — then addressing himself to the 
adventure — would have demanded who and what were the 
persons that required his attendance in this imperious^ 
manner. 

Walmer waved his hand in silence — and so commanding 
was his action, that Leslie involuntarily obeyed — and followed 
his long and rapid strides through the serpentine path that 
presented itself. 

Walmer's figure was remarkably tall, and looked of a still 
greater height from tti^ drapery of the cloak in which it was 
enveloped. Leslie could catch no glimpse of his features ; 
but as' he followed his dark figure — rendered still more dark 
by its contrast with the moonlight, and when it gained m^ich 
in advance of him, appearing relieved only by the clear 
though deep-blue sky, he almost fancied it was some superna- 
tural being — some Mephistophiles leading him to his fate-— 
his mind recurred too to all the mysterious warnings that 
Agnes had received, in the same handwriting — to the myste- 
rious interference in the affair with Angelica — and a shudder- 
ing crept through his frame in spite of himself and in spite 
of that daring audacity which was one of his most conspicu- 
ous characteristics. 

Every thing around was so silent, that every footstep of th» 
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stranger that fell upon the pathway almost produced an echoy 
and was the only^sound that met his ear, tKoept his own hard 
breathing. The stranger proceeded : they left two or three 
small ciittages to the left, and approached one in which a 
Hght stiH t)urned. At the entrance wiehet Waldaer stopped, 
and turning round, appeared like a being of superior power 
waiting for his victim. Here Leslie ca^t a ttiight glimpse 
of his countenance as the moon feH upon it ; but bte saw 
nothing distinctly, except the flash of a dark eye that seemed 
to glance at him with indignation. 

' This was sufficient to- brace every nerve : it rooaed his 
courage into action ; and he followed through the wicket and 
up the covered, walk with a step almost as proud and firm as 
(hat of his conductor. 

Here the overhanging branches nearly obscured th^ni froin 
the light of the moon, and the entrance seemed to open 
almost magically to the word of Walmer. He beckoned 
Leslie to enter : they passed through the anti-chainber, then 
the drawing*room, at the farther end of which a light was 
Seen through the door. A faint smell as of ftded flowers 
pervaded these apartmente, and for a moment Leslie felt their 
sickening influence ; but the tread of his conductor as it noW 
fell heavily on the bearded floor, recalled his attention. 

At the door of the inner apartment Walmer stopped, and 
holding it a moment in his hand, he turned suddenly roundt 
and in a deep solemn voice, he uttered — ^^ Prepare ! 1" 

^^'Por what V* said the dauntless Leslie. 

^^ For that which, if thou hast a human heart, will break 
it. — For that which, if thou hast one grain of the common 
feelings of humanity, will wring thenv to agony.— ^For that 
which, if thou hast one particle of conscience, will touch it 
with never-dying remorse I" 

Leslie was thunderstruck, — ^he knew not what td expect— 
his mind wandered through the. labyrinths of ins memory of 
the past and anticipations of the future, to div^e what was 
to come ; yet he was fearless. 

" Lead on — I am prepared for any thing." 

^' Enter," exclaimed Walmer, in a voice of thunder. 
" Enter, and behold thy work !** 

He threw open the door, and Leslie beheld a couch with 
tapers placed at its feet and head. The couch was covered 
with a sheet, on which were strewn sprigs of rosemary and 
yew. Just over it^ at the headi was a large piet^roy covered 
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with a green curtain. By its side was a small desk, on which 
were a missal and a rosary, as though some one had been 
recently praying there. The window, which reached to the 
ground, was partly open, so that the flames of the tapers 
flickered in the night-breeze, and rendered the light still 
more doubtful. The forms which the sheet that covered the 
couch presented, were too defined not to convey at once to 
the eye that a corpse was concealed beneath it. 

Leslie started — he hesitated. Walmer advanced to the 
couch ; and laying his hand upon the sheet, slowly and 
solemnly exclaimed, ^^ Approach, and contemplate thy work." 
Perceiving his hesitation — Ha ! dost fear the effects of crime, 
and yet not fear to commit it ? 

The word fear acted lijie electricity upon the nerves of 
L4.eslie : he approached flrmly ; Walmer threw off the cover- 
ing suddenly, and Leslie shrunk back shuddering and pale, 
and trembling, as the hollow and sunken features, and thin 
and attenuated form of Agnes met his view ; a convulsive 
shudder cr-ept through his whole frame ; his hair had the 
sensation (»f bristUng upon his head, and every nerve seemed 
to vibrate to some unpleasant, some unnatural touch. 

He wished to withdraw his eyes, l^ut could not. His feet 

seemed the only steady part of his whole frame ; and they 

felt rooted to the floor. Nature burst forth in huge drops of 

.perspiration, which rolled down his forehead ; his hand 

involuntarily stretched itself out, as though it would have 

some palpable proof of the reality of the object before him 

. — but shrunk back before it came in contact with the corpse. 

At length, and as if with a powerful enort, he closed his 

eyes ; but they were in an instant again wide open, and again 

fixed upon the object^ which seemed to fascinate their 

glance. 

Another effort enabled him to turn them for a moment 
from the dead form of Agnes to the living one of his con- 
ductor, which seemed to tower into supernatural proportions 
as he contemplated with his keen, dark, yet solemn eye, the 
agitation of Leslie from the other side of the couch, from 
which he pointed to the corpse. 

The present scene, and the events of the evening, had 

wrought up the mind of Walmer to a species of unnatural 

excitement, and he witnessed the agony of Leslie with a 

feeling bordering on deHgbt. 

'' Ha ! ha ! and thou can^t feel ? Glad am I that all is not 
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dead wkhifi tbee, for tben Uus scene will wring thy son). 
Look! look!! look!!!" and his voice rose, as he repemtaid 
tlie word, into a tone of fierceness^— ^^ look at all tirat w^s 
once so lovely; look at all that was once so gay^ so happy, 
and so innocent But innocent she was to the last ; even 
thy demoniac power eoald not blast her innocence. But tfioii 
destroyed her happiness : you broke her heart. The ftywers 
of her existence were withered under thy pestilential influ- 
ence ; heryonth, her loveliness, her goodness, her life, were 
sacrificed to thine accursed selfishness. She was kind and 
confiding, and you betrayed her. You found her beaming 
with lifis, gayety, animation, and talent ; and yon leave her • 
senseless corse, cut ofi* in the commencement^of her career. 
Mark these hollow, sunken cheeks, and recollect the bloom 
thou foundst upon them. Mark these death-like, ghastly eyes, 
and remember the glances of intelligence with whi<^ they 
beamed. Look at this attenuatedform, worn out with suf- 
fering fitnn which she had no refuge but the grave, and damn 
thyself until the thought that it is thine accursed work. Ob, 
God of heaven !^ and he suddenly lifted up h» hands in the 
action of prayer^-^^^ how inscrutable are thy ways ! that such 
a man — such a monster^-^ould be permitted still to crawl 
upon thy earth to blast the fan-est of thy creaturies! Keep 
down, I beseech theo, titis rebellions heart, that would engen- 
der thoughts adverse to thy justice and to thy wisdom, when 
I see guUtstandiag before me in the full enjoyment of heahb 
and strength, and means to accomplish more erime-^-and 
innocence blighted in ita bud, a pale corpse, lifelesB in the 
very presence of the destroyer, Si^ Robert Leslie ! tor that 
"was the name under wlueh this crime was committed, and no 
title can ennoble it :" aiid he turned his eyes fitim heaven and 
fixed them full upon the guilty being before him, who seemed 
struck speechless with astonishment and horror. ^^ Sir Robert 
T^ie !" and his voice was raised to an almost unnatural 
pitch, when the inner dow of the apartment was burst open, 
and the aged couple rushed into the room, exclaiming in 
Itahaii — 

" Leslie ! who names Leslie ? whocalls upon that accursed 
name-^the betrayer of our only hope — the destroyer of our 
only child !" 

Walmer,tn the absorbing feelings which had been excited 
y Agnes, had forgotten every thing else. 
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Leslie gazed upon the aged pair without recognition. 
They looked at him with loathing and horrcur, and again re- 
newed their exclamations and reproaches, 

^^ Who, and what are you,'* hoarsely murmured Leslie, 
^* that you bellow your curses in my ear ? What have I done 
to you ? Who have I betrayed — what have I destroyed of 
yours?*' 

At this question, indistinctly uttered as it was,.a simuU 
taneous movement urged them towards the picture ; with a 
quick, convulsive grasp they withdrew the curtain, and Leslie 
beheld with astonishment the full-lengtH portrait of Angelica 
di Carini, the- old people's only child. 

The uncertainty of the flickering light, the brightness ot 
the colouring of the figure, the darkness of the ground, and 
the sudden withdrawing of the curtain^ gave sucb effect ta 
the portrait, that, for a moment, to Leslie*s confused senses, it 
seemed as though Angelica had again started into. actual life. 
The form seemed walking fi-om the canvas, and he ready iq 
iSly frony its approach. 

All was now silent. The aged parents of Angelica stood 
holding the curtain aside with one hand, and with the other 
directing his eyes to the form of their betrayed child. Walmer 
sliU stood l>y the side of the couch, pointing to the corpse, 
of Agnes ; the child, who had crept into the room, placed its 
little hands upon the- pillow, as though seeking its mother : 
while Leslie stood petrified, turning his glances from one 
object of horror only to rest them on another. 

" Now, Sir Robert Leslie, view well your work (^' exclaim- 
ed Walmer : ^^ Murderer, without the courage to commit the 
crime with the danger of the punishment — a breaker of the most^; 
solemn oaths, and yet calling yourself a gentleman and a man 
of honour — a legislated of your country, and yet the first to 
violate its most sacred laws, which you profess to uphold — 
an Englishman, and disgracing the name by violated pledges 
and foul falsehoods — a man, and the destroyer of those whom 
human nature intended you to protect, and stamping thy in- 
nocent of&pring with the stain of illegitimacy. Go, and bear 
thy punishment with thee in the memory of this scene and 
in the curses of these aged parents. Go, and look back upon 
that path of life which thou hast paved with broken hearts and 
violated' oaths. Go, and~— '* 

He was proceeding in this roalediction,when hurried foot- 
steps were heard in Uie gatden ; they approached the house, 
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— suddenly, the window was pushed open, and a female, 
whose dishevelled hair and disordered dress could not conceal 
her beauty, entered the room and rushed towards Leslie, 
screaming, in Italian, ^*Oh, save me ! save me ! He is here 
— ^he is come — he follows me — he will not believe me inno- 
cent !" 

^^ Who ?" demanded -Leslie, roused to animation by hef 
appearance. 

" My husband — your friend — Villars ! 1 Save me ! Ex- 
plain that 1 am not the guilty being he thinks me I" sfaefran- 
ticly exclaimed — ^Mbou knowestthat I am not." 

Leslie started — '^ Hal is it so ? — is he h^re V\ 

** I will save you," uttered Walmer, in a voice of thunder— 
'' pave you from the precipice upon which you stand — ^save 
you fVom the demon who has plotted your destruction. Look 
here !" and he almost dragged her to the couch — ^^ look here ! 
this is one of his victims. Look upon it, and tremble ! For 
such will you soon be it you believe in him !" 
, She cast one hurried glance upon the corpse, uttered a 
piercing scream, and fainted in W aimer's arms. 

Leslie looked for a moment upon the whole group, and 
rushed through the window into the garden, to the encounter 
which Ue knew awaited him with his betrayed friend, Frede- 
rick Villars. 



CHAPTER XXn. 

THE DUEL. 



Cler. Why we must fieht ; I know it, and long for't ; 
It was apparent in the fiery eye 
Of 3^oun&: Verdone.— 
I think tliere is no nation under heaven 
That cut their enemies^ throats with compliment 
And such fine tricks as we do. * 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 



Leslie rushed through the'casementthat had been left open 
by the last unexpected visitant, and dashing over plants aad 
flowers, leaped the wicket mto the road. The balxi^y fresh* 



lifiitt <Sf die m^-htmxb t little idieved the heat t>f his ^rfthi ; 
but stiU Iw niahed on fik a few minutei like ^tm ohtfed lioft 
eactpedfikiin the toilst>ftbe hvoter, but still smartiiif ufiflet 
his weBBda Stuiig almoet te miLdnets by the wvmtjf of ttie 
lesson he had received, and straggHflg ftgainst the remorse 
which had for a moment taken possession of his heart ; afid 
inflicted a pang which ht> had never ^It before, he yet could 
not conquer. hn denre of tengeanoe on that being who had so 
fiequentiy crossed hb Will, and who had now for die first time 
been seen and idcfntified ; and he was angry with himself that 
lie had permitted the superiority of virtue, and the overwh^m- 
ing and imposing manners of the stranger^to have had suck 
power over him. 

^^ What have I seen,*' eatcfa^med he, *^ but pictures ; and 
that which is as insensible as a picture^— a corpse ! Why 
should the sight of a single dead body have this effect on 
one who has stood surrounded by thousands, some of them 
'the victims of his own hand ! ^e would have died had she 
never known me. It was her own foolish prejudiced senipies 
that killed her, and not I. This arises from the absurdity of 
the laws, from the prejudices of education, not from me.'' 
And thus he went on arguing against his own feelings — 
arguing against his own awakened conscience, and trying by 
the opiates o£ sophistry to loll it once more asleep. 

^^ There's Villars, too ; he must turn into one of the devils 
come to torment ma— -Why did the fool trust me ? He 
might have trusted me with his lifo— his fortune : nay, to 
have preserved either for him, I would have braved any dan- 
ger. But why did he trust me with his wife ?" 

*^ Because he was an idiot, and did not think thee quite 
such an infernal villain as he has proved thee," exclaimed a 
vcNce ; and immediately a tall dark figure leaped from a side 
path into the main-road, and Villars stood i>efore biro. 

The sight of Villars turned the agitation of Leslie in a 
moment into his usual Mng^frcid. 

^^Ha, Fred! well met— the quickest vrork is the best. 
Between friends, the less ceremony the better. I know 
what I owe thee ; and you know 1 am ever found willmg to 
pay every debt I owe in the world, whether their payment 
draw upon my fortone or my life.'' 

^^ I know, Le^ie, that thou art a faithless scoundrel — 1 
know, Leslie, that there is no tie, however sacred, that wiU 
Vol. IL— 20 
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bind thee : thai friendsHip, honour, virtue, all are sacrifieed 
by the hellish selfishness of thy predominant passion." 

^^ Hard words, Fred — hard words — Friendslnp ! why true, 
we have been friends ; but as to honour and virtue, dosi 
ttok these words sound better from your lips than from 

** This is trifling, sir — I know thee.*' 

^^ Well, Fred, and you knew me before. You have 
known me all my life : from my infancy, when we were 
whipped by the same nurse ; in our boyhood, when we played 
the same games ; in our manhood, when we have fought, 
drunk, and intrigued together : aye, Fred, to this moment, 
when we stand determined to cut each other's throats, or 
blow out each other's brains — which is it to be ? the choice 
is thine." 

^^ I have my pistols with me ; ^u are as mucfaf accustomed 
to them as I am." 

^^True, Fred,Jhose same pistols have served my turn 
before this, when you were myk second instead of my adver- 
sary. They will be the fit, though not the silent witnesses 
of our meeting ; and here comes La Tour, who shall evi- 
dence our fair play^ should any awkward occurrence termi- 
nate our interview ; for I can never fi>rget that C* was 
hanged for shooting bis man without a witness. 

Leslie's apparent coolness stung Villars to the quick ; and 
boiling with rage, he was giving vent to a tissue of .execra- 
tions, :W.hen he was interrupted, by Leslie, who stopped him 
.by sayipg— ^ ^ 

^^ Tush — tush, Fred, this, is unmanly. Thy pistols wDl do 
. quite as much execution without all these hard word^. Thy 
passion, man, will never give tfiy bullet a truer aim, or add 
one atom of weight to the^ lead of which it is composed. 
We have lived as friends ; let ue part like gentlemen." 
...' By this time La Tour had attained the spot where Leslie 
and Villars stood. He had followed in the faint hope of 
~ being of some use as a mediator : for the talents which La 
Tour had displayed in intrigue, and which had been eqoallv 
at the service of both the friends, together with the many 
secrets of which he was from necessity the participator, had 
bred a familiarity which had often transformed the valet into 
the appearance of the/riend and confidant ; and the follow- 
ing his advice had frequently saved them from needlessly 
plunging into scrapes. 



The moment, however, that he caught his master's eye, 
^nd saw in the moonlight the cool determination expressed 
in bis countenance, and heard the almost unnatural calmness 
of his voice, as he opposed his bantering arguments to the 
boiling passion of Villars, La Tour saw that all intervention, 
was useless. 

He could not think that men, who had together and 
separately been engaged in so'many intrigues, who had made 
a mere pastime of seductions, in which the very circum- 
stances which tended to aggravate the crime, frequently 
added to the piquancy of the adventure, and who had never 
spoken of women but as the mere playthings of their pas- 
sions, would seriously cut each other's throats for the result 
of such an adventure as this. He had frequently overheard 
them jest at the folly of men who h&zarded their lives for a 
Jilt, at the moment that they determined so to Uienager their 
skill, either with the sword or pistol, as to prevent any fatal 
accident to the poor lover, or husband, or brother, who had 
called them to the field. 

La Toijr's feelings on these subjects were quite foreign, • 
and of course quite accordant with these expressions of his 
master's ; and he was yet to learn, that what they might con- 
sider a jest with regard to others, was only the more bitterly 
felt when it came home to themselves. 

In addition to all the natural feelings which Villars, under 
the circumstances, might be supposed to feel as a husband, 
there was also, unconsciously even to himself, a mortification 
at the superior address of Leslie : for their lives had for 
several years past been little more than a lutte^ as to which 
should do the most daring and the most profligate things ; 
and he winced under the galling idea, that he was now him- 
self become the subject of those bitter sarcasms and biting 
jests. With which Leslie had treated other husbands in simi- 
lar predicaments. 

La Tour, therefore, saw at once that all intervention was 
useless ; he could only cast an appeahng glance, first at one, 
and then at ' the other, as they stood at an arm's length dis- 
tance ^ the calm face and easy attitude of Leslie, strongly 
contrasted with the flushed and angry countenance and 
energetic position which the roused passion of Villars pre- 
sented. 

His handg w « re extended, in the act of oflfering one of the 
piiBtols to L eslie ; while the other was grasped with a trem- 
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bUng band, thai endasfered tbe discharge (rf^ one of Wog« 
den*s bair-triggers* 

^^ Take the pistol— take the piatol !'' exclaimed, or rather 
bellowed, Villara ; ^^ lest I do myself summary justice, and 
inflict my vengeance without giving you your gmUemtmfy 
chance of escape. Take it. They are equally good*. Yfm 
know there is no choice between them, and I donotjofl^k." 

^^ Why, Fred, you are mad : what, here in tbct bigb-road, 
within pistol-shot of the village ! why, man, you.would wake 

the whole neighbourhood, and perhaps make discoveries-^ . 

But I will not jest; La Tour, take the pistds from Mr. 
Villars ; follow us, and be silent." 

He saw La Tour was going to speak ; and he was in 
that peculiar frame of mind that he felt he could not -have 
borne the sound of any voice but his own, or the passionate 
one of Villars, which as it increased in vehemence and abuse, 
only added to his own calmness. 

He led the way into a grove on bis left, and in a moment 
they were enveloped in the dark shade of the trees ;. and 
Villars and La Tour could only follow by tbe sound which 
Leslie made, as he pushed his way through the biuabwood. 

A few moments brought them to a patch of Hght, admitted 
by a part of the forest having been cleared away ; and here 
their figures were again visible, throwing their shadows in 
dark and distinct outlines on the ground. Another copse, 
broken through in the same manner by Leslk^, who acted as 
the pioneer, brought them to the commencement of an open 
country in a* small field forming a gently inclined plain, the 
top of which bounded the horizon, imd seemed to be the 
line of division between the earth and the sky. It is only 
in the brightness of moonlight that this line, which seems to 
our^optics the world's boundary, appears so near to us. 

^^Here, Fred," exclaimed Leslie, ^^is a proper place ; 
and this, as the Irishmen say, the ^^ wicked time" for an affiiir 
of this sort, when the white and steady light of tbe moon 
renders every object more distinct; when there is not a 
breath of wind to render your eye for a moment nncertain, 
nor a sunbeam to intercept the true eowse of a btdlet.'* 

" No more words, sir." 

^^ Nay, Fred, you know words are my forte ; and I most 
and will have my way." Here he looked with the eye of a 
scientific du^hst over the field. ^< You know yo^ haye no 
fri^ in this aflisiir to choose your ground ; and your paa^ 
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sions do'not leave you in a fit state to choose it for yourself. ' 
You have trusted me with this office before, and you must 
again." 

" Quick, Sir ; no foolery." * 

*^ I mean none, Fred,*" replied Leslie ; and gently tossing: 
Jiis glove down, " There, Fred — there 's the best positioii in 
the field ; and at ten paces, in the direction of the hill, shall 
be mine : take your ground. La Tour, les pUtolets,^^ 

'hilars almost mechanically placed himself in the spot 
designated by Leslie ; and casting his eyes around, he per- 
ceived that he was so placed that the copse formed a dark 
back-ground, in which his figure was partly lost, so as entirely 
to preclude that distinctness of outline Which the ihdon 
would otherwise have given to it. 

La Tour approached. He had been several times in at- 
tendance with his two masters, when their adventures had 
terminated in a duel ; but these events had always been treated 
by the fi^iends as such matters of course, and with such a 
kind of chivalric badinage, that they had alw,ays been divested 
oC their terror ; and their having in almost every instance 
returned home as Sbund and whole as they had gone out, had 
almost impressed him with the idea that they bore ^^ charmed 
lives, that would not yield to one of woman born." But 
now it was difierent : they were opposed to each other ; and 
on one side with a feeling so intemperate, that nothing le^s 
than bloody perhaps than life, could satisfy it. 

Perceiving as he gave up the pistols, that he trembled and 
looked agitated — ^< Qu'est-ce que c'est, La Tour ?" said Les* 
lie, *Hu ne perdras pas tes deux maltres au meme temps; 
il t'en restera un, et tu seras bien plac6, vienne ce que pourra : 
ainsi, que diable importe i toi r^v6nement ?^' 

La Tour coufd not spcfak ; but he took a pinch of snufi^, 
that never-failing resource of a Frenchman, in all situations 
and under all circumstances, and mechanically gave his usual 
shrug. 

" Tenez," continued Leslie, " prenez ce mouchoir," giving 
him a white one, ^- M arcbez quarante pas & la gauche ; et 
le moment que tu me vois snr ma position en face de Mon- 
sieur Villars, faites tomber le mouchoir." Then turning to 
Viilars, *'It is not so pleasant a use for a handkerchief as 
that to which the Grand Signer puts his handk»tdBef. Mais 
e^est egal. Let that, Villars, be the signal fiir firicig. It is 
r^eally hard to be obliged to be master of the ceremonies, and 

20* 
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daBoe IfiiQ Ibe bargain. What, does be heatlate to bd oar 
fagiemaii? VUe, La Tour, ou-— !' 

But La Tour, with mechanical obedience, bad started Sst 
his forty paces. 

^^ And now. Villains, thank me* Had I permitted yoa to 
have your own way amidst the first ebuUition of your paaaaon, 
that very passion, would have foiled your purpose, our afiur 
had by this time been over; and I shonld have done all tfaat 
was necessary as a man of honour, and have been supping 
as safely as though na, passionate husband bad pulled trigger 
on me* Now yoo are cool and collected, and sow you may 
do yourself justice. But before we part» this one word of 
advice — not my own^-for to that p^iteps you would BOt at- 
tend. But still remember — 

Frieadahip is eoiHtant ia all otiwf tbiags, 

Sare in tne offiee aad afiaira of lore : 

Therefore all hearts in love, uae their owa toagaes ; 

Ziet every eye nogoeiate for itaelf, 

And trust ao agent : for beauty ia a wiieh, 

Against whose charms faith melteth into hloocU 

He placed the pistol in Villars' hand, and held out the other. 
which was scornfully and passionately rejected. Leslie then 
turned round, and striding ten paces, leisurely took up bh 
position, in spite of finding that the upper line of the acclivity 
left his head and shoulders above it, relieved only by the clear 
Uue ^y, and of course giving a frightful advantage to the aim 
of his adversary. 

He gazed on tlie calm sky for a moment before he turned 
round ; and La Tour watched his movements with an intense 
anxiety, that wished for tlie power of extending every momttit 
to an hour. 

It was a strange sight to La Tour, to behold twa men 
whom he had never before seen opposite to each other^ but 
in the most social and intimate intercourse, indulging all the 
gayety and profligacy of youth over their Champagne, and 
only striving which should outvie the other in the adventures 
he recited. — It was strange to see two men who had done 
nothing through life but laugh together, now standing face to 
&ce, with deadly wew^ns in their bands, and deadly venfeanoe 
on one side, and cool and indomitable determinatiou <m the 
other. 

Leslie turned round. The eyes of both parties were fixed 
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on L« T<nir* The haadkeroliief drc^ppad. The lood rapurt 
broke upon the otillBefls of the iiigjht->»eiHl was repeated by 
a hmidfodeehoeB. 

La Tour had closed his eyes when he gave the eignal. 
He reopened them the moment he heard the discharge, and 
a rush of pleasure eame over his heart as he saw both tipe 
parties standing, in the same poaitiea^ The hand of ViUars 
wiA eateoded^ with his pistol pointed at Leslie^ whose arm 
hung by bis side, still holding the weapoiK 

This relief to the excited feelings of La Tour was, how- 
ever, but momentary,, aa Leslie evid«iitfy showed a difficulty 
in keeping his position. The pistol dropped from his relaxed 
hold--be stagi^ed a pace or tw<^i>ack wards, andlell to the 
ground. 

The moment Villars saw himiaU he daahediibpistiri tothe 
earth, and rushed to^^ the spot^. La Tour was on his knees 
at his master's head4 aa^ instant after. Leslie lay ext^ided 
At fuU lengtfi. The* contortions of ins body ^owed the 
agonies which he suffered ; and the compression of his lips, 
one of which he held tightly between his teeth, displayed the 
struggles hm was making against the influence of pain. His 
eyes were closed, his hands denched, and large drops of 
perspiration hung upon his forehead. 

As Villars gazed upon his pale face old associations re- 
vived in Ins bosom ; he repollectedthe years— the many years 
of their iotimate intercourse ; he pictured to himself the 
inany times he hadaeen the countenance which now lay before 
him apparently in the agonies of death, lighted up with wit, 
AiQ, and frolic, the delight of hi^ companions, and of none 
faore than Villars himself; he remembered his gallant bearing 
in the field; and his memory was cursed with the most vivid 
lecollection that he once owed his own life to him whom he 
had now deprived of it, and though this benefit had been re- 
turned in kind, it was still a debt of gratitude. He thought, 
too, that he had known Leslie aU his life, and that the object 
which bad occasioned their present disastrous meeting, al* 
though his wife, was but the acquaintance of a few months ; 
%t^ in those few he had trusted his honour in her keeping, 
and he imagined she had sacrificed it. 

As these thoughts came crowding thickly' one upon the 
<^^her, Us desire of revenge subsided— 'his passion gradually 
melted into softness — remorse stole into his heart, for the 
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sacrifice which his honoiir had required, and he called in a 
voice ahnost amounting to agony upon Leslie. 

^^ Leslie— Leslie — Leslie !'* ssbd he, raising his voice with ^ 
each repetition of the name, ^^ Leslie— my ^iend— Les- 
lie— •' 

Leslie opened his eyes : he still struggled with his pain ; 
and his spirit — his indomitable spirit for a moment mastered 
it. " Fred — you need not — call so loud.— My — my— spirit 
-—or whatever it is that is — ^to go from me — has not gone so 
far on its way — yet — but tliat it hears thee. — La Tour— 
pansez — pansez bien — ou la vie s'fecoulera — avec — avec— 
I9 sang — arretez-les-^tous Ics deux." 

They nowi for the first time, perceived the blood issuing 
iii a stream from the lower part of his left side. In an in- 
stant his clothes were removed from the part by La Tour. 
who, to his other accomplishments, adding a little skill in 
surgery, applied his handkerchief to the wound, and by press- 
ing his hand very tightly over it, stopped for a moment the 
first effusion of blood. 

" C'est biei\ — pressez— pressez — done— La Tour— Fred 
— you--— have shot me in an awkward place — I would not 
have served you so. — Oh !— I would have picked — out any 
button — and — and— wouldn't have missed it — ; but my 
pistol— is— loaded— loaded— still.— Thank God— for that 
Eh I— what—drd— I— say— who.did I thank ? 

At this information a feehng of deep mortification and 
deeper sorrow smote the heart of Villars. * 

"Oh!" continued Leslie, "that I could act Mercutio.- 
But I 'm not come to that.-^Sechez tes larmes — La Tour.- 
Don't look so grave, Fred. — It is n't so bad. — 'Tis nothing— 
afler — all — ^but — a bullet — and though — your awkwardness 
— Oh! Fred — always raise your pistol — and never— never 
lower it, as you did just now." 

He sunk back nearly exhausted, and La Tour tore his own 
shirt-sleeve off to replace the piece of linen that had been 
first applied, and which was now completely saturated with 
blood. 

Villars could not speak ; he held his hand, and returned 
its feeble pressure. 

Leslie again opened his eyes ; he fixed them upon the 
countenance of Villars ; he there read his regained as* 
cendancy bver his old associate ; and that vanity which ban 
made him glory in leading and misleading aU the spirits by 
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whom he mssorromdodY g^mmered faindy in his hewt, and 
even in this awful moment, qniyering between life and death, 
trembling between time and eternity, be thought more about 
preserving the fearless and reckless gayety of his character, 
and of dying l&e Af erculio, than of summoning his fortitude 
from a better source and for a better purpose. 

^ Fred/^ said he, ^^ i would ask your forgiveness ; but— - 
but— *l am not— ^I have ne t ■ ■ ■ ;" here he struggled stoutly 
with his agony, nor suffered it to be perceptible through any 
other means tlian the perspiration which hung upon his fore- 
head, in large globules ; — ^ I would say — Fred, that your 
wife — " ViHars started from him at the word — ^^ is innocent 
— ^pure — ^for me ;" seeing VilJars' doubting countenance, " it 
is true— -*true— ^true-^I deceived her into her temporary ab^ 
sence." 

^^ Oh, Leslie ! did I dare believe you ; did I dare trust your 
words t Upon all other points I know your lips never uttered 
a falsehood ; but upon these-— '^ he stopped. 

'* You think — I never uttered — a truth-— eh, Fred ?" thus 
Leslie finished the sentence for htm. ^ How can I convince 
you ? Shall I swear ? alas i have we not so often laughed 
at every thing sacred, that there is nothing left by which to 
9wear, with any hope that you might tiiink 1 respected it ; but 
by the word of a Leslie^ which was never forfeited to man,'^ 
and his eneigy gave him a momentary strength, ^^ I assure you 
I speak that which is the feet'^ 

He read in Villars' eye his conviction ot the truth of his 
statement ; and again the lighter part of his character as- 
sumed bis ascendancy, and patting Villars towards him, he 
continued, **'yes, Villars, 'tis trfl^— »your wife has many— 
many^— many good points :'• be groaned—** and recollect- 
that nothing — ^is— quite«-^erfect. You know the proverb I 
have quoted to you before-*«-> 

M molino ed alia spoia 
Seapre manca qualehe coia.^' 



And he smiled, as he saw Villars wince under the remark. 

** We had better take some steps to remove him," sitid 
Villars to La Tour, who thought from his closed eyes that he 
had fainted. 

** No-^-«no— Qot yet« It will produce fever. Let me lie-^ 
the air revives o^ ;" and he seemed to derive fresh vigour 
from it. 
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Villans still urged the immediate removal, or that La Tour 
should go for a surgeon ; but Leslie would not permit either. 
He remarked, if any thing should happen while left alone 
with Villars, it might have an awkward appearance." On 
Villars still pressing, he said, " Come — come, Fred ; it isn't 
fair — one can't argue so freely with a bullet in one's body. 
Besides, you must fly ; you must go and protect your wife, 
and I ha v€^ something more to say — all the rest I will write; 
for I fear you have given me plenty of leisure. Fred-r-Fred 
— it was your own fault. You— you put it in my head first- 
years ago — and my devil has been egging me on^ever since. 
Why did you trust me ?" 

" Our long friendships!" exclaimed Villars. 

" Friendship ! aye, Pylades and Orestes — Damon and Py- 
thias. But, Fred, there was no Mistress Orestes : no Mis- 
tress Pythias — depend upon it.'* Here ho groaned, in spite 
of his utmost efforts—" there were no pretty wives in the 
case;" La Tour wiped his forehead; "but yours is inno- 
cent.'* A sudden thought seemed to come over him, and 
produced a smile. " I say, Fred,"- he continued, "you 
must n't let Mrs. Villars think the worse of me for this cir- 
cumstance ; it must n't be known, lest 1 should lose my cha- 
racter." Again a groan forced its way into utterance. 
" And I say, Fred, pray apo — apologise for me to her— for 
—having given her so — much-rtrouble, and for having 
brought her so ftr — so far — ^for—— nothing !" and he fainted 
from excess of agony. 

Villars and La Tour took advantage of his insensibility: 
and binding his wound as well as circumstances would per* 
mit, they bore him gently to the inn, from which Villars. 
convinced of the innocence of his wife, both by the confes- 
sion of Leslie and her own explanation, instantly departed, 
arranging with La Tour how he should communicate the re- 
loult of his master's \70und. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

TBE CONCLUSION. 



Aye, but ta die, and go we know not where ; '^ 
To lie in cold obstruction and to rot : 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod. 

— 1.-„ 'Tis too horrible I 

The weariest and most loathed worldly life^ 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonmenti 
Can .lay on nature, is a Paradise 
To what we fear of death. i 

SHAKSPJBilRE. 



Thb circumstances which had led to the rencontre de- 
tailed in the last chapter were simply these : — From the 
time that Leslie had ceased to persecute Agnes he had, in 
company with Villars, pursued his former career in different 
parts of the Continent, until the latter had fallen desperately 
in love with a young Venetian lady, and finding it impossible 
to compass his ends by any other means, had actually mar- , 
ried her. 

Called by his affairs so suddenly to Paris, that he could not 
take his wife, he placed her under the care of a part of her 
familj in Italy, and proceeded on his route, accompanied by 
Leslie. This made the separation easier, as he felt in spite 
of all their friendship, that he could not trust Leslie in his 
absence. Unfortunately Leslie guessed this, and the demon 
which was always tempting him, suggested to his mind the 
idea of feigning illness at Geneva, for the purpose of making 
Villars proceed without him. This Villars was compelled 
to do, Ledie promising to follow immediately, or to wait his 
return there. The moment, however, that the whip of 
Villars' postilion was out of hearing. La Tour was summoned 
— and away posted Leslie back to his friend's wife. The 
intimacy in which they hadlived afforded him every oppor- 
tunity — ^dll what she had at first received as mere gallantries 
assumed a more serious meaning. Nothing, however, had 
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"Entered ber nund and heart oodtnrjr to the dtity df a Ivife \ 
and Xeslie was oUiged to have reeoOrae to stratagem to get 
her into his power. He forged a letter from VOiars, saying 
lie was taken ill on his return homeward, and deaiiing hu 
wife to come imder the tssc#rt df Leeiie to joiahnn. The 
plan succeeded ; nor had she discovered the decepfion till 
their arrival at the Utile ioa* Vilhtfs in the wesm^^tiifte) 
finding Leslie had departed the moment he 'had ^oitleSI him, 
suspecting his intriguing di^MMsitioiK pushed "on "With re- 
douMed speeds— arrived just after the fligbt of Leslie, imme- 
diately pursued him, and dvertodk Um /as befell described. 

In spite of the ago^y IJrhidi Leslie had experienced from 
ins wound, and although he bad talked of death with a vie# 
of showing his fearless recklessness of ft, he had no idea in 
his own mind that he was in any gr^at danger, and imagined 
that nothing more was aeeessary than the extraction of the 
ball and a Uttle pain to putliim once more in a fair train of 
recovery. He had seen such gun-shot wounds cured dunng 
bis military service in the Peninsula, that he had acquired s 
habit of never thinking them mortal till the suftfOr woar ac- 
tually dead ; and he could not believe that a mete pistol- 
bullet, which had not actually entered a vital part, >d6tiM be 
fraught with death« ' , 

Surgeons were immediately sent for frofn laU tte nearest 
towns, and the process of extracting the bsll ioinediately 
commenced ; but whether from the aWkirardnessof the pro- 
fessors, or from the direction the bullet had taken, it eluded 
all their skill, and the only result was the inci^ased fever of 
tbepatient* 

This circumstance, together with the symptoms by which 
the wound was accompanied, induced his medical attendants 
to inform him of their dread of a fatal result Leslie woaU 
not believe them, ^nd attempted to ridicule them ^ther as 
indulging groundless fears, or from their waitf of surgica! 
skill. But the grave and pale face of La Tour soon ood- 
vinced him that there was more in their fears than he dared 
acknowledge ; and, for the first time, the idea of death came 
i6t€^r him, accompanied by an impatience, and a dread which 
he was ashamed to show, and which he attempted to allay 
\l his old habit of writing to Vittars. Stretched on a €»oocb 
therefore that commanded a beautiful view of the aorround* 
ing Country from the window, for he would not go to bed; 
^t every interval of pain, he wrote as follows :-*- 
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Lesosb to Villabs( Written at intervals) . 

Fried — Fred,' I always told you, you were never a sure 
dhot. I little thought though that I should have lived to prove 
it as I do now. Why— why, would you never take my advice 
and practice? If you had done so — and I am to die — why 
you might have done my business at once ; and not thus un- 
3k0fully have left me to linger, and die, as it were, by inches. 
This body of mine, being Htierally the field in which life and 
death are struggling for the mastery, but life shall conquer. 
For to die— ^die — and be no more ! No more to see that sun, 
which even now throws a bright gleam across my paper ; no 
more to see those green fields which smile through the win- 
dows, pleasanter than I ever recollect them ; no more to look 
at the buoyant wave sparkling in the sunbeams ; no more to 
laugh, and enjoy, and— aye, a thousand recollections press 
upon me-^but to die. Surely the little hole thy cursed bullet 
has made, can never let out all this load of life. Surely all 
these warm pulses — this flowing blood — these internal and 
external evidences of health and strength which have borne 
me on so proudly, can never evaporate througii an orifice that 
never was a quarter of an inch diameter ; and of which there 
is scarcely a mark to be seen. It cannot — it thall not be. 
Oh ! ' ■ There — there was a groan ; a groan, Fred, 

of agony. It seems to tell me that I shaU die ; but it lies — 
and the infbrnal leeches lie, with their grave looks, and their 
shaking heads, and their cast-up eyes. Zounds ! of what use 
are the quacking tribe, if they cannot keep life in while it is 
ebbing out ? I can keiep myself alive, when I am well ; and 
if I had not thy cursed bullet in me — oh 1 who would have 
thought that I — of such a mefcureal consistency, that I seemed 

to have a natural antipathy to lead — should now be 

I wish our Peninsular friend F — was here with his forceps ! 
— The bullet would be out in a twinkling, and I should be 

well — But these Italian fools — Oh ! — I can 't go on ; 

but I will not die— I can^t : surely there is no reason that I 
should ; and the physicians do lie — don't they, Fred ? 



//. 



Th&t fellow, La Tour, has just been here^ witli his pale 
^ace, and hoHow sunken eye«--th6 very reverse of his former 
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self; and What .dQ:70^^thip)^,|^q wwte^ .? Ffit])^nQt|Hi^ lot 
to persuade me to have a priest^ — a priest, forsootli — 9, phy- 
sician fos the, 8oul---a rascal. wHb, an. ab^lptipi^ to. Jiej^inr- 
chs^d for a, few, pavilsrr-a fel]pwpxofqg^gi^oJDCk«JLe.^^ ipy lo^H.^ 
account;, and U>,bai^nce it with a wet w^fer an^.a Lf|tin 
Safvp Dbminf* , 

Fred v^ there be an account lp>e repdfifed J. Frue^^if ]i)c^^ 
be a day. of judgment L Frpd,, if there be, a b^eaj^j^f 1 bc^ 
you, and I sliall need a muqh loi^gei: tiipe thfLi|[i thcj^ .3ti|pid 
doctors tell ine is pow I^Hptte^ to me |n, thi^ .wpr|d tOj^^setflf 
our accounts^ Ages — ages, Fred,, would scarce!; . be. li^noH^, 
if those which yve have called ple^asures.are crii^e^i if tjiose . 

whicli we haye — > -Bqtponsense ; it is impossible^ andX'4 

not believe it ;. and if I am to die, why, for my own cqmlbrtt. 
I If ill die in. the same sentiments th^ ^I have preached f^nd 
lived. 

* ^ ♦ * » »* ♦ 

1 have been used to will, and to do, all my life ; and Jiev^t 
recollect spying \ will, that I did not. Is then the p oiver of 
volition to fail, me qnjy ffpw, when 1 say I will live? Nor-^no, 
life js strqng within me. These, physicians, judge by.lbeir 
own emaciated fragile, bodij^s; ^thcy have no idea, how mu.ch 
such a firm-knit, athletic frame as mine ca^ sujflfef .;, and yet 
th^ deyi)s tell me J shall die : and.as they pronounced. tb^ fiiLt, 
a legion of other deyilsseem^^ to enter, and, riot,ip my.mind ; 
and . appeared to dance about ^e, laughing . and chat^eri^, 
with., a kind of hellish joy, as though it were, to welcomes ipe. 
Wh^re — wherje-r-M^A^-^i tp welciQine me.? 



« 



Die — impossible 1 what I, with, thou^a^ds of acret^ jof Sm, 
unencumbered estate ?. How many thousands are tber^,Fred ? 
you knpiv. , But to my mind they, at this mqmei;!^, appear ; 
while I am, as it were, looking back at them, diminished to a 
speck. Though if they were but a speck, yet give me that 
speck, and let pie cli^g to i.t so Ipng as it is ^n this^side of 
— — of what ? I know not ; my pen wanders with my 
mindt and l knoiy not whcore either of tben;^. are,j[o|ng.|o« 
Btti is H reasonabler— is it just. ? JNor-np^ it.<jamiP.t.be»iMi«AJ 
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--in the possession of thousands of adres of land, forest, and 
water ; of woodland, andhilh and dale, and i^llages, and' fields 
ftilFof eVeiry Imig thihg-7-should be reduced to a harrow spot 
of six feet by two.* That I, the owner of a princely mansion, 
with halls full of ancestors, and saloons full of costly furniture, 
should be shut up in a deal box, without even a hole to breathe 
through. Shut up close — faugh ! how my soul sickens : 
soul — did I say soul ? And yet those very ancestors possessed 
the^ame estates, the same mansions ; and they, and their all, 
are contained Within these narrow limits. This comes like 
a damning fact — 



If ^ « * * * *•* 

But at thirty-two — why my lease cannot be out yet. Had 
I sold myself to the devil, as Doctor Faustus did, F should 
have had a longer term than this ; and he would not have 
dared to 'foreclose so soon. Even the devih with all his im- 
patience^ w6ij|d have thought my present course too short, and 
would not have stopped it for years to come 1 Even for his 
own sake. 

Dost remember when we read Lucretius, and used to fancy 
the bodies through which these souls of ours had passed, or 
those into which they mfght pass — when th&e bodies of ours 
had done with them, or rather when those indescribable things 
called souls— if there be such things — had done with pur 
bodies ? Well, Fred, I have been trying-^aye, trying with all 
my might — to think this dream of Pythagoras — this metempsy- 
cho^s — true ; and 1 have been searching niy chamber with a 
iynx eye to discover some living creature watching for the 
departure of this soul of mine — some hving tenement to re- 
ceive it, if it is really tired of filling the body of Robert Leslie. 
Oh ! Fr^d,'I Would consent to be anything — anything, so that 
it had'life in it — anythiiig, so that it had air to breathe— eyes 
to look out of, and limbs to move. — Aye ! a mouse, or even 
a toad — ^the thing I loathe niost on earth. Yet, to be certain 
that this soul of mine were to be compressed into the venomous 
comp&ss of a toad— to drag its spotted belly through the greqn 
wtitere of the stagnieint pool, knd live on slime, and spit niy 
venboi on the flowers in thy own gardens ; or what would be 
Biore natural, ut the he'xt hkr, as lie walked among them — 
would be deli|fht— would be joy unutterable— to the uncer- 
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taiaty — uncertainty ! aiid am I come to this ? — Is it uocer- 
tainty ? — Is there a chance, the remotest chance that these 
driveUing priests speak truth! — If there be, Fred-"— ^h 
there 's a pang! Curses on thy bullet, Fred—— 

These physicians are fools — drivellers : they say I must 
dleep ; and one of their cursed potions has procured me an 
hour of hellish refreshment. But 1 am awake — yes, awake 
once more ; and it was but a dream — a thing to laugh at — a 
thing that we have laughed at together^ I tfm awid^e ; and 
in opening my eyes to all the realities about me, though those 
realities are grave doctors, pale faces, hopeless countenan- 
ces, they are heaven to the hell I have just quitted in awaking* 
Fred, I dreamed I was in a beautiful garden. Every where 
flowers bloomed around me, and beneath my feet, fresh and 
fair to look at, blooming as though Nature had just painted 
them, and seBt them forth spangled with 4ew to acei^t the 
morning air ; and I felt, Fred, young again — felt as yoa and 
I used to feel when we were boys, and chased the butterflies 
at Eaton. Ha ! that twinge t 

Oh, that we had never chased any thing but butterflies ! 
But wo have, Fred. Well, I felt an indescribable longing 
for every flower that I saw, and I stretched forth my hand 
to pluck them ; and as I plucked them one by one, they 
withered in my touch : but 1 still grasped and grasped, on 
this side and on that ; but every one faded, one after the other *, 
and the green grass and the bright daisies withered under my 
feet, as I proceeded, till I looked back, and all that was gay 
before was one blank scorcbed-up desert-— and I felt a sense 
of desolation. Suddenly the desolation changed ; and I 
found myself— how I cannot tell — in that paradise of Ma- 
homet, which, in our hours of folly, we always used to think 
was such a charming thought of the prophetic hypocrite \ 
and made us cease to wonder at the rapidity with which, in 
his early career, lie made proselytes to his faith. And there 
were women — beautiful wjDmen ! the bane of both of us, 
Fred — flitting about in aU the loose attire of eastern cos- 
tume, amidst the shady groves and bowers of roses witli 
which the place was filled, and all the passions of my nature 
—those fiery passions — but you know them-*seemed roused 
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^y lo8a of blood was not felt in my sleep ; and I pursued, ; 
«^ and caught in my. out^stKetched arms a lovely form vthat-re- 

/ dialed me no move when it felt my warni arms entwined 
around it It turned, . and I beheld Fanny I lovely as 
when we .first knew her, with her blue eyes and flaxen 
tresses ; and I had all the feelings of former times ; and 
there was every thing about her that is lovely in woman 
— ^the soft lip—^the heaving bosom— tthe rounded fiwrm; ^ 
and 1 pressed her to my heart, when suddenly the cheeks as- ; 
sumed a livid hue— ^the eyes became sunken^ yellow, and 

^ Iqgtreless — the heavingi bosom shrunk into ungainly folds — . 

the firmBes^^e^tft5a.W|Jften into disease, aad she awt.. 
a corple out^f InaLJtrjB jfe. tT the gr^fud. *Scil the sine 
burning passions ^mOT^lHve me on,'«tau'^*laught i)ne 
lovely form JBtfteT attotberf enlyto/ecZ them die— do you jin- ^ 
derstand that ?-^to feel them die : aye ! even as Othello } 
seema to do when hanging over Desdemona, he feels pulse 1^ 
by pulse slacken and evaporate, till he appears to have taken 
leave of the world, and all the life it contains in the wMd§r"^ 

" She isLdead/' ——r' 

And thus one after another failed me. Beauty turned tO' 
blackness, life into death, at my. touch, as the flowers had 
done before ; and yet there remained the same fiery <letermi> 
nation to pursue--rthe same burning impetus to urge me on-, 
wavd. At length but one remained ; and she fled from my 
pursuit— |ind faster and stronger- than all the rest. But I 
came up withiier, and it was — " Agnes !'* Let me breathe 
at the name, or rather let me shudder. It was- Agnes, all 
that I remember her — the loveliest [ had seen; and she 
smiled upon me, and talked peace and comfort to me, and 
my heart seemed to forget all that had gone before. And 
my acms were once more around her, and her head drooped 
upon my breast^ and I pressed her closely, and her kerchief 
fell in the slight struggle ; and I stooped my lips to press 
. them upon -her bosom, when, to my horror, as I breathed 
* upon it, it turned black — black ; and a huge serpent seemed 
to be coiling round its beauties, and covering them with his 
"" ^yi^f^i^^f^O^ looked up, and her face was flesbless — her 
sockets were eyeless — her teeth wer^tpTess : the arms that ^ 
were arcymd-Jiie^wer^'^ere bo»^M^«iid'-tfai^ fingers^ that 
pressed mine were thin str^igs of sinews, still warm and wet , 
with, the fleshy .ttot hjid just4*^Qn from themj^and .upoi^ which ^ 
myriads of worms were preying in a grave which yawned at 
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ftet ; and I Iteard a laugh, and a voice, and I looked ini 
gtuyevtind'itwas Trevor, caUing upon me to Inrisg 
wife ; ftnd she obeyed the call ; and I could not disentangle 
myself from her firm grasp, but was' forced forward, till we 
feU—^fell-^fell, into the loathsome gntre together ; and I 
awoke-^awoke, <and found this earth a hieaven \ Fred, if 
there be a hell, I have been there ; and these doctors, these 
dolts, would have me sleep. Oh ! I hope I shall never sleep 
again. I would rather invent some machine to prop my eyes 
op^n, than take thdr cursed opiates to damn me before my 
time. — If 1 am to die, I will die waking. 



•* 




Fred, I have been trying to summon to my aid all the 
arguments of those philosophers in whom we used so 
tmuoh to delighy from ibe ^ancients down to Voltaire and 
Rousseau; and my mind has clung with an indescrHiable 
tenacity to all those whieh were wof)t to be so convincing to 
us in the heyday of our eajoyments, and they are all fresh ia 
[my memory. I can repeat them every word ; but it is all in 
vain : all their strength, all their seeming truth, seems to 
elude my grasp, like £e phantoms in my dream. As I catch 
at them, and attempt to hang my faith upon them, they all 
dissolve one after another into airy nothingness, and all at 
the word dea^. This magic word seenis to dispel all those 
dreams of philosophy, upon the truth of which we so securely 
pinned our faith. Death! how I hate* the word ; and yet, 
if I look through my window, I see it written in igigaotitr 
characters on the broad blue sky. If I look round my^cham- 
ber, I see it inscribed like the hie of B^lshazzar on the walls, 
and printed in the pale faces of my physicians and ^rvants. 
If I bury my fece in my pillow, I see it thera-'^death ! — 
death !— ^niaaTfl !^ — ^nothing but osath written every where. 
Who would think that five simfile letters could pro' 
word with so mufih terror in it ! Oh 1 » *> , Ak% 
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